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ART. I—THE RHYTHM. OF TENNYSON. e 


. That: may be; butsstill every art has it$'rules'or cations, 
ved~and formulated. from the. productions of its highest: 


Sect artist works. ` Ihe poetic art is no exception. tó: this: 
A; it, too; has its rules ; and we may-here, a&-elsewhere in the 
Em. of. Att, discover causes and analyse effects; « And this I 
f, propose to ‘do with reference to rhythm.as revealed. and 


i monies, ET. 

P 

ict: first; the' effect produced by metre ; and, secondly, the 
ect produced. by the sound of.the words chosen bythe ‘poet 
b express his thoughts. It is doubtless difficult, in many cases, 
distinguish between these two effects, and to say whether. a- 


atly and delicately are they interwoven, especially. ‘iti the 
try of Tennyson. But for the purpose E this papsi, i will 
Bure to adopt this broad distinction. :^..- 
s regards our author’s metre, then, we, may observe iu; “the 
instance, that the first syllable; or sometimes. the: first. 'tWo. 
bles, of a line of blank verse are often ` prominently accent- 
| being cut off from the rest of the line.by a- pause; witli 
pject of.indicating some südden, emphatic action, or some 
hg sight or. sound, | ‘breaking’ the flow of the Harrative.. - 


bid that P iae z 

Ever ånd anon a knight would pas E a, MEN 

: Outward, or inward to the hall : his arms RE TS s : 
Clash ; ; and the sound was’ good to. Gareth's ear.” 

té here the metrical effect produced by the, abrupt pause | 
Ehe word. -“ clash’ d:". we mee hear the. sudden noise of 


for. cu] | | ui ELE E 


AC has been said that a perfect artist acknowledges: no rules, ; 


Emplified to us in the poetiy of Tennyson, with: all its varied T 


giuses, in couformity with which, however unconsciously;: ethe 


poetic rhythm. appears. tó me to consist mainly of a. " double? " 


pen musical sense is :produced by metre.'or by. diction, SO ~>- 


tT! 


in Gareth aid Lynette, when Gareth enters Camelot, we x 


kod 


i a Wo. 208. JANUARY 1896 5027 E a 





TC - 


:* €flash’a”? in the same way admirably : expresses the ‘sharp: 


5. wonderfully emphatic effect “is due to tlie same two: cau 


p Pe B a „Wet with the:mists and smitten by-the lights, 
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the küfght's arms -as he ‘passes. - Take, again, the folld 
passage in Lancelot and Elaine: ©. - |. eh acl 
am o prO NS Then did either side à e een 
tei Sdn S E * o 8.05 
Set lance i in rest, ace: spur, vgaddénly inove, - =- 


Meet in the-midst; and there so-furiously ::^ ^7. :^ ~, 


Shock, that à man far. oft might well perceive DX “i og 
c3. a QN a i x. - i 070: C, 


The ‘hard éarth shake,” A ye Me Bs 
^^ where the-wofd “ shock,” strongly. stiapliasised by i its “det 
EU and. .sequeüt: ‘pause, gives us; as it were, a ‘metrical 
-ture of the.sudden: collision -of- the; charging: Warriors; 

Peleas and Etarve, when: Gawain Sees ‘a, single knight. oppose 
: ‘three, we. are told. that. 


| E. : k: 4... ne. E m = - ^a Thro’ his heart’ - E j 2 T E pee B 5 wie 
EE "The fire of honour.and all noble deeds : i ZI 
‘ Flash’d, and:he call’d, * I strike upon thy side, A CE NC 


| jd: passagé, in whith, again,: the metrical prominence: giver 


"s m S bi . r 
-r - o y re (UN Q^ . - 
= T ae ; = P^ r E My he te w: 


leap of:indignant: ‘passion: on the part of Gawait. beat 
The Last.-Tournament:contains, in one pàssage,a good. insta 
of the. pause after. the first syllable’ ofa line, and another of 


pause after the first. two: syllables :* Qu cue ou rS e 

"77 OT And Arthur deéigned: not use of Word or sword, | 2-., ME 

A ` Butletthe drunkard, as he stretch'd from: horse X. psum P 

oven 3 To Strike him, -over-balancing-his bulk,- 5 c: 4... 

Ota "Down. from the causeway: heavily to. the’ ‘swamp "x 

| Eg as the Crest ‘of -some slow-aiching. wave MR 

S bd T Br t3 i po uk E c E D a : D 

be Dv Jat and after the great watets "bios Wu d ul 


| Pere: the. ‘tdetrical ‘position of. fall” and A drops flat "d 
O órice arrests the. reader’ S ees and the sudden action. ing 


MR oa "s 


"s u ir fall” A pep accentüates its yk Mid "Elàdale, in 
‘Studies in the. Aeylis, has drawn attentión to the words “soun 
. and “ blaze,""in the following" pássages: from. The Passin] 
; Arthur and | ‘Guinevere, tespectively; in^both of which’ 


É their. péculiar ‘syntactical position. and the. following pause 


Rs “ Then from.the dawn it seemed théte: came: but faint, 
“As from béyond the'limit of theworld ^' ^" = <> 

. Like the last echo borne of a- great. crys - ero 
Sounds, as if some fair;city were one. voice, E 
"Around a king returning: from-his wars.” 


-- 


pua g 15 * She did not see the face. :. 7077 
be Which then was'as-àn angel's, but she saw, T 


x 
ro) w 
e. 

` 


um 


ut 
. 4^ 


‘The Dragon of the g¥eat.Pendragonship . ~ ^ ec o= 
I Blaze, making all the night asteam of fire? ~ 7:7 .- 
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‘Once more, tlie lóng- drawn emphasis onthe word * thħarmed, P 
followed "also: by a semicolon; in the passage: I am about-to 
quote from the same poem, produces the-same, or «4 very. similar, 
effect : : af rhe C LN i . 
PEE H Gareth, telling some prodigious tales 2 iu , "NM 
A B d. : ee hela fo. xp o p MR 


Allin a gap- snotth'd circlé his good mates | 
_ Lying or sitting roudd him, idle hands, - LE 
Charm'd ;- till Sir Kay; the: seneschal, would come.” Tog wet 
.'" Comparatively rare are the instances where four EN áre 
-cut off from the rest of the line to give emphasis to the phrase, 
“asin the. following from Lancelot and: Elaine.:. TE 


*“ Es eyes glisten'd v. shë fancied; « Is: it: for me?" co AUT 


: Hére additional ‘em phasis i is. produced by. the: "starting effect. 
B. a trocliee (""glistén'd" ) in: the; second foot? = k 
The next metrical device, one whichis. frequent i in the nostr. 
a of Tennyson, is the representation of action rapidly ‘tepeated,-or 
“of. quick. or joyous feeling, by an unusual number. of unaccented 
syllables in one line. .Thus we can almost hear the fush and 
. tumble of waters in. the line from The Princess, 


ita 


l T s.d Myriads: -of rivulets hurrying thro’ the lawn,” oe ee 
, Ot in this from Enocz eid ok Ge Oo a ms 
` x “Thesweep ^ 077. 7077 s. 


Of some: precipitous rivulet.to.the sea," , Lr 7. 


© 


or, again; in this from. 'Qenont, where | s the Jong. brook” i is 5de- 
scribed as falling m T "TX 


** Im cataract alar me to the Sep i IE s 


n Gareth and Lynette, the- rapid, confused warble of song- 
-birds ‘sounds’ through the line. ^ a a xe 


* Melody: on branch and melody. in mid-air,” 


while the quick succession of. notes iri | whistling i is strikingly” res. 
produced in the verse _ 


E Then ‘would fie whistle ràpid: as ahy- lark, i 


with: its numerous. unaccented: syllables. 7. . s ee! 
- There is a remarkable linet in Zu Arden, | where i it is said of 
Annie’s sickly child that. o : p. EE : 
os cy © After a lingering, ere p Was aware; =" 7 ae 
Like. a cagéd bird-escaping suddenly, . ee AE S 
The little innocent. soul fizifed away." . a et ede de 
7 In this Hne the tribrach (w ~ —) in the secónd foot, with its 
hurried cadence, seems-to éxpress.the fluttering of tlie bird about 
to take flight, and the trochee ( — ~ ), in the’ fourth, the rapid- 
. movement ofescape.' The whole passage, indeed, shows. wonder- 
ful metrical skill. i again, the ane desci iptive of. the Ship: 
dn which Enoch sailed,. ee ae aTa 


- A : MD "n ~ e 


v 


= > 


> 
i - 
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ee ae Then after a dcus tumble about thie: cape?" d ccu. MARS 


where the rhythm exactly i images- the tossing ofa vessel | in stormy 
<watéts, A. similar effect is*produced by. the:cadenée of a lite in 
. Guinevere; -where the little handmaiden'is represented as- stand 


i dug. before: the angty- Queen; a esd SOS Patan 
nee E As: treinulously -< as foaim-upon the heach 7 aaa 
Tiha +7 i Stands:in ‘a ‘wind, ready to break and. fly,” 


Coni pare with this à verse from Ayplmer’s Field in which Leolin, 
among other’ youthful: ‘pastimes. shared with, Edith, is | described | 
Cos S ‘dipping.’ "with her .. >e, | MP 
i^. 7. Against the'rüsh-of Hei air ih "tlie pröne Swing," S ME. 2n 


a ling remarkable forthe number of its: ünáccented  ayllables: 
| "Again; in Demeter and, Persephone, s oS nightingale,” Says 


Demeter te her. recovéred daughter, E T DM 


om -x 
.-mT - - -_™ 


Qua s Saw thee. and. flash'd into a frolic of song j ;P 


d "wheel we. may" “observe how admirably the strong. “Accent. on. 
- fflásh'd, ” and ‘the trochaié run of the rest. of the. line express 
- both the ‘suddenness’ and ‘the: -joyousness of: the "bird's, song, 
. Similarly with a line from Zhe Brook, descriptive: of deer part: 
' ly hidden by trees and uridergrowth, so. that it is. ‘only’ the quick 
‘motion of their ears.and tails’ that catchés the éye :— F, EC 


5 


PE Twiükled tlie innumerable ear and tail: Sei TET 


How wonderfully. does: thé: rapid movement of the. rhythm i in 
*his-lin&, which has: only .four-accents, illustrate, its sense} 
With. this ` may be compared a. line from The pu Grail, iü 


_-which' we are told of a &ity whose: spires -. he MUT 


* 


» 


p E Picked with incredible pinnacles i into loses 


. t- 
.Tà 


where- the rhythm. seems vividly: to: féprésetit the quite s süc- 
"cession-of" tapering points striking the eyé one after another, -` 
z- Take, again, the two.following lines from , Geraint;and Enid, 


In thé first, ‘Geraint’s lance “struck home, : PUR 2 iv. 

DRE A And ‘then: brake short; and down, his enemy rollid”: ie ae 

Ed the second, Enid, in her dream, os atoll dees ae E 
E CES CN EET went ‘slipping: down horrible p precipices.” mc 


Notice ‘how ‘the rhythm- -of the former-line points. to continuous 
sliding motion, while that .of the latter: seems ‘strikingly to pic- 
~—ture an arrested: -descent——a series of.slips: and jolting: recoveries, . 
".- A similar, splendid instance -of metre "answering. to ‘sense 
sdéents in. Morte d'Arthur, where thë great brand," CExCali s 
— bur, hurled by Sir Bedivere into the lakes 20 M 


v 3 4 Made lightnings in the splendour of the: moon, e D sm 


mugs And flashing round and round, and whirl’d in an arch, | 
«' « +, Shot like a streamer of the northern moin.”’- ,. <2 


| Note how (as. has been. remarked by Mr; ‘Brinley à the. addi: : 


HS 


- 
- 
- ~~ — 
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tional syllable i in the last: foot. of the second line, “ inan: arch, E 
which breaks ‘the: measure and’ necessitates an increased: rapi- 
_dity of-utterance, seems to express to the : ear the tush. of the 
-; Sword-up its. paráboliceurvé. s. — Noc exe. Boek 
T. should like to quote, in this, connexion, one more- passage, | 
taken from Enoch’ Arden, in. which. Annies second : marriage 
with Philip, after long: hesitation. and: many misgivings on. het 
part, isreferred to : e TAE 
c^. e .Ó So'these- Were wed.and ho rang: ihe bells; ga e ; A e NIE 
-Merrily vang the bells and- they were "wed. See C E E 


= - LI a e *, * re 
- fuc 2M ER 


|^ ^ But never merrily beat , Annie's heart.” | 7-70. S Me 


"The rhythm .of these ` lides _is árfanged with. wonderfal skill. 
Observe how the heavily acceüted “ merrily” of the last line ^is. 
in "harmony; with its sadness,“ as ‘contrasted’ with the lightly . 
jy " merrBys ' of. the tivo preceding lines with their note l 
“Of joy. `. 
«What:a contrast to the above quick metrical efficts i is- the. be 
glow movement’ of. such i a line» as this; from . The Passing. af 
“Arthur, ae 5 be reg - "X o 
e iA VUE And: so strode back slow to the wounded King,” * pedes 


or this from The Princess, l i NINE NO. 
' “= « Suckd from thé dark heart of the long hills roll im 
| ‘Fhe torrents,” > e 
swith their dragging monosyllables! ^" "^." ^7 —- 
` Occasionally: the paucity of accents is used to produce: & 

startling. effect. —a rhythmical break that appeals to thé: reader’ s: 
attention —as, -for instance; 'in a line from the Paradise Lost; * 
on which Cowper T.remarks: “ He (Milton) is;describirig: Hell; 
and, as if the coatemplation of such a scene had. scáred him: out 


of all m poetical wits, he"finishes the terrible: picture t thus i 5 
LES ^ Abominable, unutterable, and worse ^ > E vo d 


- 


Than fables yet had feign'd or fear concéived $ pq ees wu 
S Gorgonis and Hydras, and ‘Chimeras dire. ot x Lue dw Tee 
Agree with me, my dear, that the deformity. öf the: first of these. 
three lines:is thé greatést beauty imaginable. This, however, is; . 
only an. instance’ of uncduthness where’ ‘the sense recominends . 
it.” Not unlike. i is a líne in Ayliner's Feld, -which . at ‘first looks . 
as if it; were fucapable of scaüsion, describing: the. condition, of. 
Leolin when he started up. from his terrible dream or: vision : of 


- z, -" a z t ES E 
+ Edith : — ae 3 - uon x hi NET S FP 1 .d5 nes 
be ~ - EU ~ #2 + a. "UM : "ct - = à 
. ul ' . ^ 
i r wa 
` = 37. 


“With a weird right eye; Bwéating sud trembling.” y owl 
Here A harshness of the rhythm, with the unusüal: Bcenh- 
“on, gives wonderful emphasis to the thought: - We cam almost - . 
see the mam soitten: with that strange, unearthly terror, of may: - 


Book di, p &:6. . sets tst. To Lady Hesketh, March 20, a786. | mE 





a 
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Qus * THE RHYTHM ‘OF TENNYSON: | 

tote: that in: séanning the-Hüe, 4 trembling” Ms: 3 to be pronounced: 
as a-trisyllable—* trem-b (e): ling"—a usage. which is .common 
in -Shakespeare, . In: this. connexion, a verse: from. Lancelot and 
Flaine may. be quoted, in; which; - Elaine . is described Jas. 
E stealing BT e AT E NEM IN E 


n 


k 


.H Down the long iower-stairs, hesitating” : UP ics CES i 


- Wherè “tower” and € stairs” are both to be’ scanned as’ 'dissyl-- 

lables, the rhythm thus most:vividly picturing the wzeoemr pro- 

gress, the fréquent- punc of: her. descent. Contrast. with nm 
such. a 1 line as- Milton's * ee ALLE. NE: 

po Dropt: from the zenith Tike a falling sta ga SO E 


se Arie 


T in the third place, | how: “skilfully and ártlétieallg 
E uda utilises métrical: accentuation to-give | additional--em<! 
cur to a.word or a tHiought. A few instances 5 will suffice, 


M a ae = 


f} 
= 


- 


^ 


3 E e E se The. dead eight oF the dead leat Bore it down, t4 d EE 


Where | the’ metrical . accent:' falling upon the two ^ deade” e ‘and 
upon “ weight,” givés a remarkable emphasis to their, meaning. ' 
Again, in a.passage from the-same poem-..where Etioch; ‘after, 
his. réturn home, determines not to reveal hitnself to Annie, and 
t Not to: stall her; never to Jet her know, "acm Ne 

' Help me not to bréak i in-upon het peace,” ~ atin, - 

: we- note - -sithilarly: how: the accentuation gives special emphasis 

` to not” and, “her " in. the “first line, and to “not” in. fus. 
jt second,” “In tlie Recollections, of . the: Avabian ee we. e findi Cd 


;o^ WU Black the. garden-bowers and. grt "OLLI MC EN 


EE 


Nb ciu —Sluniberd" us niin. SA n : aS 
A pagsage:-in: which A: &ofispicuoüs: "enia. js. given to the. 


^A monosyllable '* black? by its. representing à, whole. foot in the 
metre, Finally in. the lines. from: ‘Morte d'Agihur— PORUM 


LAMP CMM NS we 


Y : 
abe vm m o. tA 4 I e - 
^ ^od -4 


r: E. $t So: “saying, from. the” pavement he‘half rose,” EX i pac E 


eae y 1 Slowly, with: pain; réclining : omhisàrmj'c? koc» 4, 


- abseree how : the two long: syllables: (* half: rose by at ‘the: end of 

. Oné line, and the pauses after.the first ‘and ‘second ‘feet. of ‘the: 
next (slowly; With pain,”) admirably: represent and emphasise: 
the. languid. and interrupted: “effort. of the wounded: ‘king: to 

—~tise: 

` ` E pass now to the second division of ‘my subject; gii the efect | 
* produced by the sound ‘of the words-chosen by the poet™ to; ex-. 
press his thoughts, or-what Iwill call-more briefly, sound-effect: 
The:power of this soünd-effect in poetry generally i is, of. course, . 
well-known, and since the. days. when .Homer.:expressed the, 
jolting- progress ‘of: an. oxwain. -along.a rough road-by the line: 


ZEE goa Ls kd tavra va paved. Te, ào' xpa’ T Aboi gers PM 
n . * 


me 


z b - 1. s ^ 
; mp s * us 


EN | THE: ‘RHYTHM or ‘TENNYSON: - : "e 


the rule that the’ seer ‘should be an: keha oft the. Sense. . sBut- 
in. Tennyson ‘the. sensé ‘of-music, the délicate ear for the: ‘subtle: . 
cadences of rhythin, seems‘ to’ be’: developed more: highly thái - 
M any other poet. The mere sound.of. his:words and:phrases - 
lingers in tlie brain, apart from the teenie, and we feel: as did | 


Wordsworth, when first his mind.. ^^ QUE ORE a os 
“St 8 Wih conscious pleasure operied tothe chan NOU 
. Of words in tuneful order, found them: sweets s : a ens ps “<3 


- `.. For their own sakes, a passion and a power.” 


Milton and Gray are admittedly remarkable for. this: 2 invention 
of harmonies,” and I.have always thought one phrase. in: . Mil», 
ton's- "description. how, atthe gathering Ri the rebel angels, the 
Spacious hall of, Pandemonium, : E 
2, U Thick. sivarm’d, -both.on the ground: and i in ‘the airy: - N PTEE ae 
= „Bruska by the hiss ‘of rustling wings,” Ne dE UU 
the nióst wonderful example of sound- effect. in all literature, 
But, perhaps; the only: English. poet that comes. neat Tennyson, 
in this respect, is the elder - ‘Coleridge, whose. wonderful j poem. 
commencing .. E "i a age Cw 
BT Xańada’ did Kubla Khan A x UO dome ode ceca 
OA stately pleasure-dome decree,” i 


posers in the highest. pe this: CA of. melodious, diction ) 


am 


"AME (know of : a little ré not three: years old, who p 
sit by. her fathér listening: for half an hour at.a time while one of. 
Tennyson’s poems is being read aloud. -She can understand, 
of course, little or nothing of what-she hears ; but the wonder- 
ful. harmony ofthe rhythm pleases the-child’s ‘musical . -ear; and 
charms her into silence and attention.- The old legends- of 
Orpheus-are.not so incredible after alk =e 
“Very noticéable is-this wonderful power: of. clog in Tenny-. 
sofi's well- known poem beginning- z n ed 
' i Tears, idle tears; Ykuow fot what they mean,” ^". lw NE 
the diction. and rhythm: of which are so perfect, ‘tha {i  fhie-reader 
fails.to notice the unusual, absence of thyme... l 

~ Much of The Brook and: the Bugle-song" in The Princéss: ate, 
specially remarkable in this, respect. . 

Proceeding to-an atialysis of this: sound: effect, we may: otite, 
in the’first place, that ’much’ of itis due to Tennyson’ s :skilfül 
.use. of alliteration, examples. 'of-which are very numerous in’ 

his poetry. Thus, through thé recurrence. of the. eios Tu, A l 
and "y we seem to heat the doves and the bees iù- i 


~ - 


~ 


z 
- 
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9^ zu Tle- moan ‘of doves in. immemorial: elins. » $ RI LEE oe mw 
) . And murmuring: "of innumerable: ‘bees; ES pai te. "HERE 
from The Princess y while . ‘shiilles : “music, ‘ad ‘gale of song,” Miss 
represented by. thé sharp, déntal: ‘alliteration; of -: 2 
zd E ' “As twere: a handred:thraated: nightingale,” * par uit 
.PThe strong-tempestiolis.treble; throbb: d-and: palpitatea, 
from: The Vision of Sin, The. Lotus’ Eaters, with'its sleepy harmo=* 
nies, is remarkable for its: quid: alliteration’, oF - Which two .. 





instances, will'suffice $. © socieco D "x 2.8 
5 SAN day the, wind. breathés Tow: "with inellower tone... ee, WA" 
j “Thro” “every. hollow cave-and alley lone" ; 09 X c 
. lines the: mere sound of which i is à: lullaby: ; and: pov cc d 


.. .' “Like a downward smoke; the slender streams: -.- - E LEE 


. Along the cliff to fall and pausé and fall did seem,” : a 


‘a passage in regard | to which Mr. Reden ‘Noel calls. attention: “ tO 
the-poet’s remarkable. faculty of: taking” ‘word’ and -rhyt 3 
**echo and. auxiliary to the. Sense." Not. only, "lie contitiüés,- 
« have we” the. three cæsuras déspectively. after “fal” and =: 
“pause’,and ‘ fall" -but.the length -and soft - amplitude of the” 
‘vowel sounds, with liquid: consonants, aid in- the. realization of. 
^ _ the: picture, reminding us of Milton’ $ beautiful - 


- Es t e "DRE ^ 4 From morn CEN P j E My 


TRES “To: noon he fell, from: nóon to deny i eve, dE C uc 
toT A summer's day.” a NEC ; l l . 
; How wonderfully. appropriate," again: ; is the alliterative hare: 
mony.of the following passage from the same‘poem-to thë . 
landscape—that“of: late "autumn in England which the poetwe 





- wishes to describe : a NOC |I 

E SX. November dass and dew: :gloomimg downs, "OC x 
| t," e The gentle: ‘sliowér; tlie smell- of dying: leaves; ee : > 
7 7,7 . And the low^moan of leaden-coloured geas.? SRL 00043 


- What a note of soft: melancholy. Sotinds,: -througti- the. music ot^. 
these: ‘verses, helping-us. to realise the: ‘picture! “1-Oficé more, in 
Gareth .and Lynette, when Gareth* sescued™ ‘the “ Baro 
Arthurs friend, ud "fromeruffiüs Who: "were going to drown’ d ae 


he - ee ee en m dea Bosh Ve 

Ez Uo : sidie OF ES ‘Looséd théstone ^. _ i a 

"ut E off his neck, theni ín the mere beside: z E E S 
eal Pos " Tumbled it ; ‘oilily bubbled uf the: mere.” ies ee © ij WA 


_ As we read the italicised sentetice; can we not nee the” stag: 
nant water bubbling up as it.closes over the stone ?. ^. — 
(There is a passage from the. Morte a’ Arthur 1: “should” lile ' 
to, quote, which is remarkable, for. its sound- effect, due partly .- 
. fé. alliteration, and partly to the number, of accénted. monosy!: i 
lables succeeding éach other, thus. tepresenting, the, ‘successive . 
E ` réverberations of sound ; Sus : aa 


- 


: THE; RBYTHM- 'OF TENNYSON: TEE ‘Q; 
: duy: REM -Dry clash'd lis. amasei in the icy caves: « d Ii bees 
^ poo And barren chasms, and all to left and right--; MA, : 
. — ;SThüebare black cliff élatig'd round.him,.as he baséd” pw ee 
7 ; His. feéton: juts of'slippery crag that rang. — . M : b ud 
ETE z . Sharp-smitteri- "with the dint of armed heels, - ADEL M LE ] 

: Here, as in one‘of. thé instantes | “quoted” above: At is shrill. 
a ind harsh; rather. thin: melodious sound, that the ‘poet. wishes to. 
"represent. Hehce the. prédominance of sibilants-‘and‘!of-gut- 

` turals and dentals-i in the verses, with a mixture: ‘of: liquids to | 
_ reproduce the vinging noise of the arinout. *. With: this. mày be 
. compared a-passage from’ Zhe Passing of Arthur, describing 
F € the last dim.weird battle of the west ”—a passage which is 
alinost equally remarkable: for its wonderful Sound.effecti! ~- ` 
Í :* Shocks, and the splintering spear, ‘the hard mail. hewn,” er is 
“Shield breakings, and the clash of: brands, the cranh | E 
.. Of battle-axes, on shatter'd. helms. d Pd ies 
In this example, i iii addition to the sibillation and. dentalism 
(if I-may-be allowed-the expression). of the verses;. the. pause, 
: after the first. syllable.of the. first line, represents the momentary’ 

" pause; ‘and: sudden recoil after an onset; while. the. three, accent. 

ed. smonosyllables at the end. of the line seem to echo; the heavy | 

‘thud ` of repeated blows, I may be allowed to quote, in this’ 

connexion, an admirably appreciative note from Mr. °F, J. 

Rowe" s edition of The Passing of Arthur.on the passage: ,. 

* Fle, stepping down 
By zig-zag maths and. juts of pointed rOCK, —— 

" . Came on the shining levels of the lake. e ae 
yer: "Rowe writes ;' "The short sharp vowel. sounds, and the 
numerous, dental letters inthis line (* By zig-zag paths, ” étc:) 
making it broken in rhythm. and difficult - to pronounce, are in’. 
fine contrast with the broad^vowels; and “liquid “letters -which ^ 
“make'the next, line run smoothly- and easily off -the tongue; 
"The sound in each line exactly. echoes the. sense; the’ ‘crooked. 
and broken path leads tó.the smooth and level shore;? T. i 

` I subjoin two lines, one. from. A Dream of Fair: Women, and 
the other from- the Hoy Grail, without c comment.- They spéak. 
for themselves: 77^ 05s: 
"a And clattering. finis battéred with clanging hoofs;". 
'5 Crack'd: basilisks;. and ‘splinter’ d cockatrices.". ` p TRUE 
'l would remark heré’ how the whole motif ofa poem. of 
' Tennyson's often depends. for its force upon its “rhythmical” 
quality. "Take;-for “instance; - that iasterpiece . of rhythm, : 
Mariana, `The frequent recürrence'in the verses of: ibid 
and dentals, as. opposed to. liquids, produces a- sound- effect” 
' "which accurately strikes the proper. chord ah. existetice. of, hard, 
and hopeless monotony. s 
Time will: allow: me only . to - ‘touch ' upori “vowel: alliteration, 


he 


Mad mrt ane. 
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: which, though very subordinate" to: consonidintal i is: y “dépable of: 
‘producing some fin& effects To glance àt' Milton, ‘what: a- 
/ Solemn- organ ‘fone is “imparted” to: his: Sonnet: On the Late. 

` Massacre in Piedmont; begitining-— Dr. oot a dude 
à DURS 2, te : Avenge, O ‘Lord; thy slaughter’ saints; whose bones... E S a du. d 
"ps ^ Lie $catter'd.on the Alpine; mountains cold? Me CL AC 
“by tbe -recutrencé, throughout: if of the. long « 0 sound; ihe. 
same ‘sound, indicating long; resonant reverberations, ' occtirs, in g 





Téyiyson: ‘St ee Te aoe an a MN tupra Vue z whao L eed co 
- zz (ce Sp ss oed ed LEES . . z 
uto ur ‘Open, doors, ‘whereout: was semi - ie T Yo 3 n n 
D ei. SA xoar. d dd 3 nd "rd of BS E oe MS E 25M n or i e - 


3 ond breathe throught the e owing E ane T Sd — T i Et. Meer due 
: c E E By the. long: wash. of. Australian S838. Canh Arde g a e xj 
E e P E. f . TS "x SU 
fou Ge x "And: ‘balmy’ drops it in’ “suthiner ‘dark fet bi tee Ea ea 
aa me = Slide from the -bosont- of. the: ‘stars: 4 In: Memoriamy, DAR -— 





ý E i qm silver shining? armour Starey-cleag? 5 (The Holy - ‘Ghai: p 


“the fast; with its added? ‘alliteration: ‘of: ligulas, an: exquisitely” 

musical ling .^ e ule et P TAI i 
“Another poetic: *efféct;. hielt may; ‘be: dheluded uadit mis : 

head: of “sound: effect, i$: that” produced: by-. the repetition i o£ c 

- Jines -ór phrases: ° Sometimes: the "repetition is: introduced 

" merely for the sake-of emphasis; as, in; Milton: s description. of 


- 


7 Satan’s journey. through. chaos: i a UNES uo d T 
" S7 So hé, With; difficulty and labour. Mui e dA er 
.. Moy'd on, ‘with (difficulty. dud laboür he” X eer DC Oh ea 


D Ne ex T tm . 


| S 
"Sonielimes the: fepeatéd: passage contaiuis:: an: ddéd notion, = 
*asin the;same. author's account of the. various. employments of: 





the. rebel. hosti. a v ee » "n AC "^ " du e. E s DU Ed 23 -z <2 . 
um p Dieu Bt xi i (Others); S, igh Ir. LU rig 
To Óf Providence: foreknowledge;.will, and fate 7i. Ps i PER. 
s Fi ix d- fate, free. vill, foreknowledge. absolute," be ET T s 2 i CE 
7 rc un. 


E have alréady. had. ain instance-of-the.use;of- this: afet at ion; " 
i Tennyson. in: verses: quoted. above i in “atiother connexion: a ORE 


É ] o So these" wére wed and. merrily.rang the. bells. e ZEE 


vx 


Merrily’ fang the: bells. ànid they were wed. leo eds Uoc 


i 
he ~ ae 


` o Tnall these passages thedeading. object- Of the: sepetition i is. 
E x - But: seldom has this. poetic c device been. more beauties >> 
~ fully employed. than ina passage in. Ayers; Field, desetibligi: x 
j ‘the last meeting ofti e- Jovers p = hs! 


Shee 





eo "What a ‘dignity’ Propertius gives tothe soft ‘and: fanguid: pentameier- 
by the recurrence: of this.o- sound, zintensified: by the. Ma fi in suchi L3 
ine as . NN . IE ae ^ 
OY S €um moribynda niger’ clandleret ora. ligiori:? ke sab CM PF 


4 


| MU OE TENNYSON; — . ^ Mo 


SIS 72Li:!.So they talkid, s. 6 sio 


Poor children; for their Somfort + : the wind blew ; e Bd" 
The'rain’of heaven and their own bitter teats, ^ 0o e iif a 


Tears and thé;careless rain-of-heavenjanixt -o o 27 6v 
.... Upon their faces. as.they kiss'd each other ; T 
EF In darkness, and: ábove, them-roared the pine." NE 
‘In these wonderfully pathetic lines. the repetition - is “justified,. 
not only by the additional emphasis which it.gives, but also. by. 
the néw phase of feeling introduced i in .the repeated’, phrase by 
_ the striking epithet*^careléss, " pointing, as it does, to- the 
: unsympathetic. attitude’ of .Nature towards human ; sorrow—a- 
feeling which is accentuated’ by. the last: Sentence of the quens 

tion, * dbove:them roared the pine? : — .. pe um 
Another species;of repetition, which; i is:more practised by. our; 
author than perhaps by-any’ ‘other poet, and may ‘be counted as. 
“one of the ‘leading: characteristics "of his style, is. a kind of" 
sound-play—the- repetition ofa word (often: ina ‘modified form) 

*—in.the, same, of sometimes-in a slightly. different sense, ,. ^.^ 
"At times, indeed, this 'sound- -play. verges. on. the, pun, and: 

_ Tennyson, like his oyn Earl Limoürs,— 


, **'T'àkes the word. anid: plays upon px See > E 


hg ` 


And makes it of two colours.” ^ ^ à LANE I XU E 
This cena “iteration . has a pécüliariy ^ “einphatic: 
effect, — p Aoo, "i e NS 

dti is seen in Milton’ San M eg Ae eae 
|o 7€ Highly they raged. ete, gare 

! Against the Highest,” . - ac a eek gu 
—and-in Shakespere's— - s ques C t 
| =f Whom we, to gain our. peace, have sent; to peace, e = | TE 
while Cowper employs: itia 7.7 VU ONU c a 

; « With all this Ziz/£ they Arive note”; * 0. uis 

c Tt is; howéver;as T. have said,’ far more-common in Tennyson, 


than in any. other poet; .. We .hàve; for instance, =~ €... , 
_. “ Whereat the novice crying, with clasp'd hands; ^ Pu oe Sas ae 
" 2 Shanieon.her own: garrulity garrulously.” C Guinevere); : oe 
s “ Crowd. warrant had we-for the crowning sin”. = - ess 
: SP e Last f Towra) 
with Which: compare; TES CS r ma 
ce “ (Our) crown d Republics crowning conmon sense Don : 
ae Pu lee MT . (To the: Queen). 


à: Another noticeable example occurs in: Guinevere 2“ the aides 
passion for.a. maid; ' and, another i in The Last Tournament s 
« glorying in each 1 riew gloty 2 les in Lancelot and: "Blaine we 
find:— - - Pe. + Cu cA 
J Tt Vil Be ts to- ihy Versions ny zl Ies < ay a 


» - we aA Nx. c = os 
1 + A - 4 gef: e, lit ve 
` T - a Text ^ .3 ^ - " PEE: m 


-emphatic : ‘repetition in. one particulari ‘form. of hraseology, s: 2 
ee “Mouldering with the dult cr god" NR ae 


a 


CR Blushing; upon them por 5. ate kes 
andy; .fitially;-in" a. line: fron. da. ‘He Valley. of. Cánterili the 


E "ES -THE RHYTHM. QFLTENNYSONS” E - OL d 
"qe see that she-is buried: oor shipfully? Pe NN A DET 
Here isa sheafof instances. from Geraint and Enid s: UT MEM 
E pt "E He from beyond the soaring: ‘shallow roared, ": — B pas pns 
"TE es vto i lenti tlie silent field * GA LM ed 
A e ^u They traversed. das IG re uM A COMM. 
"n Pu _Wroth to: bé wroth at such; a Wotni," Ta roe * LS "o a M 
suu Tu Soi moving ` without: answer tó her gest. i ~ ABE eee 
e . She found: no Inc E M : p wm 
Cee ee ee f Your. wretched áiess, ^: ae eee 
Poe te F 2A. ‘wretched insult. on you.” MAE c LE TTA 
E TEL cup love that. beauty should. go beautifully”. oU iue cues = dis PUR 
^ CNodfewerthán-fourtéen' instánces -of this verbal: iteration. ares 
Sküftered: -over the. .853 lines of Aylinér's Fielda fact: Which. 
shows how much our? author: Seles in this- kind of sound 


en 3 


effect. DA tA ES e hy ae we x - 
may ‘add’ that Tehhysin seems to be octal fond: of? “this” E 





- 


geen’ in a- line:from the Lotus Eatefsz... d M c MEE 


rot Forever climbing up. the: clinbine | wave. mei D E M^ 
Thus, i in. Zhe Palace of. Art we. find . MOT Ei 3 POR sg 


andi im “Tn Memoriam it: is said: of the: coffin'd' fori- borne” iti ther 


-fáir ship "from. thie-Italian shore; that it 2:7 7 2 xe siu oc 


rà 


7... Heaves but with. the heaving deepi.’ " lc E Poc 


- 
am 


Again, in. St. Agnes’ Eve:the- shadows: are € ‘represented: as. 2 Lm R1 


te 


TTL “ Still creeping with thé: creping hiouts; DE gee "e goo 


~ while in Merlin and Vivien. thé’ dawii. ig glimmiers doin ? ! upon. * 


f &T n 
the sleepers, «^: pe Fx Pc 
- " 4 L] E x $ p "^. t 

"D. EL Wem" Iri 


stream is addressed as: * Deepening thy. ‘voice-with ‘the: deepening? 


ofthe night,” x: LaL: Ls d ee 
"Besides "fhe/above ingtanée of- mere verbal Fepetition, Wwe find ; 
such, examples as ‘the following : ox Nu TLLA 
"s Nak. 2 r, Ai 1 Under colour a. oe 
" Of such a á cause as hath no colony ” LT di 
XI 2 E 1 PERSA ` (Queen Mary). 
AE - They’ have, yaad my ord: to cast him in- ds mere? ^ Semel 
ža; “Then Gareth; E Bound: dac Itoright the wrong M us DA zs 
; as "d s oos vuv Duc XGareth and: Lyn Rew lt i 
* » oo 3s r D e&t 
S NAM L With, comment; onset condensation: e ' (Merlin $ & Vivien), - fx 
Nus CU 8, 7f de See tho igit" Po nd Fa 
A | "That thine own ‘fineness, Lancelot, .some fine day, - Dee, SEES UE 
. E m .iUfdo thee mot. ^ (Gareth.and Lynette); ee. > LE 
84 moment r some matter, of no moment. zs SLE Potesio) AM 


THE RHYTHM. OF TENNYSON = 13. 


"But. in. -these ` quotations ward: -play is ntérpiingled “with the 


a play—there is the latent pun—; and,-in so far. ás this'i 48. 
the case,, süch-instánces are. excludéd from our survey, as not’ 


_coming under fhe head of rhythm. ‘For. the samé-reason I do 
«not admit under the “head -of sound-effect - examples. .of. oxy- 
mofon, such as “ fau/tily faultless.” in Maud, or “ the pitiful 
pitiless. knife” in^ 7 he: Defence of Luke, or the famous lines 
in a Lancelot dndElaiuz; 5070981006 di om 
. ^ * Hii honour rodted in dishonóus. | stood, - ic s : 
- And faith unfaithful Kept him falsély. true, EC s 


wet 


because it: is meaning: rather than sound that is the important . 


 thing-here; they- appeal : Not so much to- the. ear, as ‘to: the 
understanding; sca UA 


~ 


There is yet another kind of Sound: effect; which consists: in.” 


the repetition, not of a word, but: of a mere sound;.as when 
Shakespere speaks: of. finding *5 7 books in the running. brooks,” 
“where we feel how the expression gains by the strong assonance 
. of ‘the words.“ books” and “ brooks; " bringing:out, as it: does; 
the idea of correspondence with peculiar force. For the: effect of 
this assonance is to give an epigrammatic toüch to the phrase or 


sentence in which-it is used ; it adds much.to the emphasis ofa- 


statement, and with. its lingering echoes makes it dwell in the 
memory, " What.verve. and intensity, for.instance, does ‘the.play 


of sound give to the meaning, -of the: following. passage | from 


ft kat 
, 


Othello : M . "n 


. * What damed ńiËutes tells he’ o'er, a B e 
. Who dotes yet doubts, suspects yet strongly, loves |? «7. 


“sand” what a mote of feverberating. aiy is: struck. in 


SEE CIN M. p 


“> t 


EA 
T - -r 


i ' Now the thought D ; 

Both. of list happiness and lasting pain torments him pie j 
‘Tennyson, as might be:expected, is fond of “ playing- with 
assonanices ' (to. use a- phrase of- Lowell's), though, asfar as I 

. have observed, he does not deal in them SO freely as in „other, 





^? The Latin authors sometimes employ "is: assonance with marked 
: ee Here isa specimen. from" Ovid— - -- SU. 


- 


; nol. * Verbera cum verbis mixta fire; meis, 3 To XA 
ana tiere another Eom, Tibülis— ` QN E rin e E oe DN CE. 


s 


Uo ‘Quam Jerus et vere s ferreus ille fuit, - sie - 6 


dt 


with” whith may be cómpared-a “line in the falloviing stanza’ from one of 
Beaumont and Fletcher’s songs ., '.- i a 


u M Sa 


E Hear, ye ladies thát are. coy, pu 


m : ZU a Ha ete —— 


What- the mighty leve-can do. : bod ome 


^ 7 2. 


Fear the jlerceness of theiboy.:; =. ES eee dem 


The chaste moori he makes to woo,” . i 


a line upon : which Leigh Hunt remarks “ Nothing can be “finer. ‘Wonder 
“and carnestness conspire to stamp the iteration of the sound, Bu ow 


- 


m 
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= 


' kinds ‘of. sound-effect. Am 'empbatic: example — iti Te.. 


Last Tournament : Boetii: KR QU RUE uo 


x BLADI, Thy Paynim bard - 
"m l . Had such a mastery. of his mystery . z 
-  .. That he could harp his wife "up out of hell » 


Here are-two óthers from the same poem 


D^ 07. 7 Evento Zfmostlance and. limot helm" | 0000470 
i Arthur deign’d not use of word- of sword." s 


Tn Havold, the; Saxon chief- prefaces his report of a statement. 


made by William of Normandy with the words-—'. 


SO NE. Gö; ‘fitter-thou for narrowest neighbourhoods, ' Ls 


with which TRO ‘compared, a ‘Tine from: Harold : E 


‘ a 7 SA foolish thought to’ saya sorry: sight.” P, Se me eae 


4!*, "Phe sea‘witid sàng ^ ON ang. d um im rra 


Dr. 77 Then with that friéndly-- fiendly | smile of his," prse heut 


z where - we feel how ‘strohgly -the -assonatice’ brings out‘ the ` 
: passionate bitterness of the speaker. . A. parallel. phrase tó this 
-occurs in " Queen ‘Mary, describing: a “knot of ruffians” as’. 
glaring at a citizen “ with execrating execrable’ ‘eyess 007 7 


Similarly in the early éditions of Té Pri inces we find. 2 | 





Po Sh ss . Old ‘dog: -eared hatirits where gossip: ‘breathes aud Secthes,” > 


UAE act 


Mum 


"a ʻi It (the.comet) gláres i in héáven, it geri upon the Thames.” 
e. Both. passages remind. üs of Martial's EE Bigs Anata as 


a Qvo 8 Laudat, amat, cantat nostros inea. Romia libellos:;^^ Un Sear ee 


om 


en - Again; a line i in The- Viéstipi—- uM un o PE NE. 
| “The priest in horror, about. his. altar” "uL T abe ME 


i recalls-Shakespere’s: - FN NM CUN dox Ue 


where the assonance in the two halvés of both nes sarl. 
accentuates the statements. * Véry similar is— . à 


L UU dé I ‘Tove thee and thou me—and that = 


- v 


.[ '7 T Remains béyorid: alkchances ánd'all: ‘chuiches,”* Ed 


4 
^ 


V 


' fro ` Harold. In: A Dream ôf Fair Wonien, « fier dug 4 
stature " ' géems: to Jar ‘upon the ear; but the assóniancé in—. ` NO 


c 


a A fury: seized-thém all, =. ^ 25 5: Sil oS es 
A fo ery ; family passion for the name of. Lancelot; ae a ee 


admiiably emphasises. the. feelirig pourtfayed. ^ Finally, can we. 

^. not almost. hear the. gusts, in e he- pou of Arthur nhers 
^ over’: Pes X NC UR n 
A eae The miglity. bones of aricient men. Es dL E EE IL 


i 3 e 





Shrill, chili, with flakes. of foam, Pame ^ m Mes o NEM ree 


> 
Sb ues -a 








3 i Epp. vi, 61. In my. "Select: Efigrams pom Martial for. sgh Riders ` 
I have endeavoured to preserve the Jingle : a 
5 Quite friendly, Rome 'applaiíds my lay s UE 


Yu Di r H e 


ie er eels on it, genes it’ ‘day ag Mye l dE a 
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a passage, with which should be cómpared another. from T he 
1 MN 


uo scr So quick and ch - pe l 
' qe lightiniigs here and there- to left and right MEME 
Struck. " | 


But-it is time to bring these remarks fo a Gonclusidn: * Amid . 


J 


- the wealth of illustration of my subject to be found in Tennyson, 


the curious reader will be able to find out many otherexamples 
for himself; and to. him these brief: notes: may afford some 
guidance in tracing. the wonderful and varied effects. in metre 
and in sound, that occur in. the writings. of óne who; while. he is’ 


in the truest sense a. great poet, is above all a master of 


rhythm. ` a . a 
ae fe, SCEN TREGO: WEEB. 
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"Y troubles appeared to bei over. . I was leaving a. ond. 
E station, to. be sire 5. but it. was one;in which : I had- 
uridergone ; a'^sad load of ^ care," There. ;had' béen^doüble: 
expenses, of living, and less. that- half-pay,.and there'had been 
the:constant. ifritation from hostile..neighbours, . resentful. of 
paper currency worries and of my lack of severity” towards their - | 
‘servants.“and, other natives,- I ‘Was, going to a District: i 
which I was’ already. familiar, - to.an amplé income, and" to 
very ‘interesting work. ‘In. ‘fact, my tenure of office at- 
Muzafarnagat was the climax tof: my. official course. ‘Not.’ 
that the. existence wasan- altogether ideal one; too many: 
drawbacks were evident. “te The: ‘Manager Sérlo," in. Wilhelne - 
Meister, asserted-that no man who valued ‘his culture "ought .to ` 
pass .a. day „without seeing à fine, picture and hearing E. 
müsic ; and -such’ influences were. entirely wanting; - But-- 
the. “bungalow - Was. comfortable and ‘not. ill- decorated 1 “Ar 
trees shaded thelawn ; there was. a good: gárden, with: grapes, -. 
 orabges, and: peách trees; "a large swimming bath assembléd 7 
the gentlemen: of the: station every morninp,.and' they. were.. 
both: ‘moré.-numérous and more: companionable . than-óf old. 
‘One. of my Assistants at-one time’ was “Grant, afterwards ` 
Sir Charles, and Secretary for Foreign Affairs : ; at a later date’ 
came ‘Auckland Colvin*, ' since .then distinguished in many 
high offices, both; in India and in Egypt. When the great- _ 
.heat was over, the ladies joined us from ‘the hills; and I 
enjoyed for some months the company of wife and children. | 
The camping-season began early, and Ï hastened.to take . - 
‘thé field,.oneof my most important duties being to inspect 
and stimulate the. operations of the survey. The: free life;. 
-witli exciting. occupation, was very delightful, had there been 


i 

















Sir Auckland Colvin, K. CM G., etc., etc, was educated at. Eton 
caine, to me. He ‘has since been Controller of Finance atid Consul- General 
at Cairo, Financé Minister in the Government of India, and, ultimately, 
Lieutenant- Governor of me N-W: dd as his father had. been 
before Time l l : 


. 
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no conflicting: duties -to éxtend the pressüre and: distract the 
‘attention. Unfortunately we were in the- days. before the. 
introduction-of the great- principle of' “ -division-:of labour,” 
and the ordinary functions of. a District Officer were thetrtoo ` 
emiultifarious ‘and responsible, ever without. the. additional 
"business -of settlement operations: _ Iñ 1860 almost. "every 
cónceivable phase of rural life: dernanded the attention- of a 

Magistrate:Collector,. He was .at/the head of the Simina 
judicial administration: -inéluding . that Targe- -láss of cases. 
which, in civilised’ countries, belong to the“ Law of Tort," but 
‘in such backivard communities „as; those of Hindustan are — 
constantly brought into- the. correétional ' tribunals by & poor. 
aüd,' vindictive* people. Dida creditor: attack his debtors . 


ES 


oxen, he ‘would be charged. with tattle- lifting; if the spout of 


a villager's " ‘roof. drenched his: neighbours premises, "the . . 


neighbour would complain of a trespass, or apprehended breach 
“ofthe. peace ; ; Nuisances, fightsof-way; boundary: «disputes, 


all were : followed. up,’ past. the very, doors of. the'civil coürts,. it 


and arrangéd- by the ready. help of shrewd pettifoggers—to: 
assume: the appearance. of public or private wrongs. There 
was a particular Jaw of trespass, known as ‘Act IV of 1840, the . 
elasticity of which was almost inexhaustible,. and under. which 
no. decision? hada. chance. of „satisfying. tle litigants, unless 
the Magistrate-went.to the spot -and held-a locab inquiry in. 
. person. . He» was ‘also head ‘of “the Police, responsible: ‘forthe | 
conduct'and: discipline of -the: Forcë, and fot ^the détection - of 
„all reported" crime,’ ‘sometimes: Sitting «to. hear cases ia: which: 
e had. himself directed’ ‘the: »preliminary: investigation, and. 
|: WAS “represented im the- prosecution -of trials.in which he: was 
to.act as-jidge,- He was-in -charge of the public . Distilleries . 
and: Licences, of'the. Road-and-Ferry-Fünds, of. the Dispen». 
 saries, Jails, and Village-scliools: - On Sundays. hie had to’ read., . 
. Divine^ Service- to -the- Christians: in his: Court-House ; in his 
leisure: moments: ‘he was to be- accessible: to. "Hindu and .. 
Muhamadan - visitors, to cohtrol their religious - atiimosities, = 
and, occasionally, to- keep the. péace in the processions:and, ` 
publie cetemonies ‘of conflicting creeds.. ^ "He had to report 
periodically to the heads_of a score of: different departments. * 
The above may well seem an exaggerated: statement.; but 
, one far more startling is to come.” All-this was: little: more thair. 
"what was known as the Magistfate’s “ riiscellaneous. work; . 
thé tnost complete and ° punctual performance, of wliich would, 
of itself, have left him but an unprofitable seryant.. “The District ) 
which I now had to administer, tliough-'by:no- :meafs: “One -of 
the largest" in the "Province, contained about*1,000 estates, ör. 





T About" thé time of the Matiny a detailed”: article on this _ Subject 
appeared i in the Calcutta Review: ! e 


a : r , j "d T x P ` _ us 
VoL. Cii]. e exo mec aptus ug 
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townships; peopled by three-quarters, of -a - million, of persons - 
whose » occupation. was ‘almost - -entirely. agricaltural ; ; some of; 
them -being manors held by. rich: individuals, but the.most of ' 
“them ‘communes, of cultivating proptietors "-with- joint: ‘responi--. 
' “sibility, sometimes héld together: by the -bond of. tribal solidarity,z’. 
- “oftén convulsed.- by mutual: dissidences: and feuds, "Towards. 
. „all these thé ‘District. Officer: stood in tlie light of Govern- - 
ment Agent; "charged with:the-realisationi of: the.State-share.of ^ 
the rents, the. imaintenance of statistics, advances, suspensions, 
.and the numerous. general. Miserventions. of. a: ‘benevolent ' 
_stewardship. ; TUR: bem uide Decr cR los qae 
Af Who 1 i$: ' sufficient for. these incor Ju | may here ‘be asked. 
buf éven these were not all.: There. had always . been. dA class 
A i ofe cases, formerly ; known as summary suits”: which could .- 
S -Ohly be heard by the head: of the District, orby. an officer 
Paving. -co-ordinate powers; of whom: there was almost always 
j j ;one. other: iri the District staff, = - e: MES 
B "Sometimes. a junior. officer; ot: ‘native, deputy af’ exceptional: 
zl ty and . experience, would - be- specially: .einpowered to 
p ‘relieve. the Collector of:a-portion of this'sort of judicial duty y, 
` and E recolleċt; among - the. „pleasantries , of-the' Delhi Punih, 
> car set of: supposed: questions. for the examination of young 
~ officers” (then. recently instituted), which _contained;. among ` 
FE ;othérs, fore-or. less foolish, the following: - i 
^0 ATE you sare, empowéred:. to: dispose: of. : your ‘Collector's ; 
| f summary: suits, will that justify you. in ‘disposing of. his. winter. 
- yélothes ?7 But this-by theiway.. DE z 
.Sínce.the preceding.yéar ari Act for reforming: the’ admi ^ 
“Galion: of the laws and tenures arising out of. the-system of 
Band, Revénue‘in; Bengal andthe N.W: P. had "defined the 
rights. of tenants, and” provided ‘for the hearing and deterinining P 
. * of all suits. between them-and the proprietary. occupants ; 507 that, 
i ‘over, and: “above, his“othér düties; . the .Collector had now become | 
"X .. ‘a judicial authoritjcin. a-class of. suit s often involving: ox and 
E important interests; i E ut * 
D 107) An obvious, infetencs: must- bá: that: |o many - düties . ‘could 
sg not. be. di&charged; except. in-a most: süperficial and perfunctory ` 
,inánner. An- iró machine working. without : rest; night and | 
"day e "only find twenty-four * Bours-to: "work in; and > 
^ fwehty-four.- hours: would -hardly'. suffice: for’ all this. mas et 
_ ~ work, ‘police, judicials: ‘and ‘miscellaneous. :: This is undeniable = << 
>. anda large _ proportion:; ofthe: duties «ust. have. degenerated 
.^, into mere routine, but | for: the. skilful ‘manner in--which. they . 
/"* Uwere,-in practice, disttibuted. among higher and-lowef subor- 
. dinates; European -and, Asiatic, Joints; Assistants; ‘Deputies, 
5 Tahsildars, ete., a. a beats 
» Nevertheless; the- Collector always. continued. “responsible ; | 


i 






b. 





i ; h Vj 





and if he- ‘wished: to avoid laine and disastér, he: must exercise 


^a valid-control over all the staff; a control which ofteri. included: 


a discharge. of instructional. fuirctions in the case of” young and 


inexperienced subordinates: Often, howéver, the senior officials: 
-agave him: very efficienti: aid ‘indeed, "sometimes extending: — 
be ~to the. charge of whole: branches of the work “(in the Lower. 


rovinces, there was. at. one time! a` rule that-the head: of 
the District. should." divest -himself. of ‘all | judicial duty -and 
‘confine himself to’ ‘executive work, but. the policy, and even 
' legality: of :such a^ rule. were: alike’ Open to question), In 


exert.an- intelligent control over. many -eleménts,.of local - ad- 


ministration ;. but jails, public: works, schools aüd surveys, are’ 
, “all arid each made into ‘distinct. ‘departments’ under specially . 

| trained officials: So, -when the Government leases fall “in, =~ 

: - ` where the “Permanent Settlement " is not’ in^ force; à profés- . 
(OQ.p simal surev is provided, and a distinct staff, "under a duly. 

constituted y _ settlement sss f ' has to value the estates;fécord ^, .. 
sveatintias mak e the registers, and'settle with’: 


: the rights ang 


Wer eee SS 


f the, -prepiietórs | and joint TE communities thé amount , 
they. would: have a right to.collect from the’ tenaámts. under 


- existing circumstances, and the quota: they’ would be required 
to pay to the-State -` "As. the law'stood. in my time, the collec: 
tions.in any part of any. estate might be enhanced or reduced 

 —0n. cértain.statutory grounds—eyery. decade; but. the: State's 


demand :was fixed for thirty years. - , Enhàncement of rent ' 


would not be a basis for enhanced: ¿demand ; Büt- the- Tevenue 





sevete calamity : otherwise what was fixed at settlement would 
remain due, year by year, for the whole of that: generation,” 2 


duties, and the great addition that -they:-must - have: made .to 
control of such. numerous and varied - “sérvicés,- ‘The: first. cold 
äs were compatible .with that sort of duty. I-had onè òr 
two ‘excellent horses, án. Arab, witli-a' power, of: léaping~ un- 


^l. had won:-the grand: steeple-chàse at Debra-in the áutumn ‘of 
'59, and.a.pony which cleared a "21: "ft: ditch... EL. had likewise 


caught two: unwounded: antelopes in” one week. The ` tim 


passed only foo quickly ;.days of exile; donbHesg, yet io 
without enjoyment and honest labour: © Ae ee s g 


Nar 


bad 


- 


777 might be suspended, or even partially remitted: ‘oh áccount of 


the labours of a man already: answerable, for. thé exércise-or- 


) usual in-his-class, a bony. country: -bred. -chestiut with, which. 


some good: grey-hounds ; orie—King: ‘Ġob, a N ewmarket QN 
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|^ modern times -the Collector-Magistrate is still éxpected- to 


‘Jt is..not desirable -that these light pages | ‘should ‘be 
encumbered’. by: 'téchnical explanations ; enough’ has.been Said "-| 
.to show the enormous importance of the- settlement officers- 


weather, 1860-61; passed in moving about thóse. -Sub- divisions : i ts i 
in.” which: the worl was most forward, and ‘in-such- field sports 





- 
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With. 1861. .came-a: considerable ` and, affli 
" Was. been. Jalteady : observed: that local, dro 
occur. in: ‘Upper India: -EVEry:: eleven, yéars ;.anc 
E now "come: round, since. the :partial failure 
rain, that has been: mentioned: in déaling- "wit 
£o. . The present visitation .was more -sevi 
W. Hunter appears to;consider the first atter 
. System of relief was. instituted in: the N 
- A detailed. history . of - Indian Famines. ` 
Report, 9f. the, ‘Commission, : ‘published. in’. 
: Parliament ; and. -an' dbridgement" of the. , 
at by: the Commissioner will.be found in i 
quoted . in the foot-note. , It may suffice het 
| visitations: are of. two classes: “the. minor 
-. local failüre of rain for a single year, apnd tl 
Suffering. “caused. by a general -deficiency. « 
>. years or - more. The formér are now rege 
med - importance, by. reason. of. better economica 
: especially; ‘because the _railways,.cby-~affe 
. . fgpid, movements or food-supply, are able i 
2 ~ over: theaffole. of. India pd tus ‘relieve t 
| BIOL, "where -the drought i is most- severe. -` 
|. 0f cálamity,. where the monsoon’ fails se 
, continues, to- ‘make. great demands on the. 
“of. the authorities. ^... 
e “Happily the present ' oublie was, only 
' duration ;;.but.it made a' sad impression on th 
counter such a. disaster for the first time, anc 
- authority, high or, low, found ample and set 
- protecting the peoplé;; Only:a few:milés of 
available, and the grain-dealers were slow 
stores; until: they, were able'to form,some not 
duration of the scarcity, . Prices rose, when it 
"rains, of 1860 had. failed, to a height tha£ SOC 
E: -tive to the; poor. and ‘im ‘provident peasantty 
formed. the. great. bulk of the population ; an 
made alarming representations of thé dar 
. quillity that would, be incurred if tlie;dealers ` 
.. . to Open their grain-pits. and sell food at = 
price. It became our -duty to . oppose 
such propositions :the grain-dealers. were 
>, imissariat of“ the. country 5 they had the be 
ing: what was their own interest, and. it was t 
. the people ori, short. rations: by. means of high 
' would. have all their supplies exhausted 


* . 
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pásséd over. Vet müxims of political economy; However © ‘tine 
in the abstract; would tiot suffice to. „keep the people. quiet, Or 
even to proleng. their lives. Inspired by. an áble administration 
nd. ebcouraged to systematic effort, thé District Officers exert- 
*'ed themselves to the utmost. Afflicted Spots were visited and 
carefully inspected ; relief works wéré set on foot; the aged, 
the very. young, the shame-faced Women who could hot work, 
or attend at the poor-liouses, . were. fëd at home, scantily | no 
doubt, but to an adequate extent ; above all, the- grain- -déalers 
"were soothed and protected ; half:a- million of persons were 
relieved, at an expense of Rs. 750,000, In the District of 
. Mozafarnagar no, more ‘than oe ‘hundred-and-fifty deaths 
occurred from starvation, say one in five thousand, and a _by 
no means friendly Commissioner had ‘to report that there. was 
nót a single ‘town or village that Wad not-been personally in- 
~.spected by onè of the three European officers then present. * 
Nevertheless, the visitation forméd a serious addition to the 
! numerous tasks alfeady incumbent on the small staff. “I had 
but one European Assistant in each Department, and other 
special tasks were now to be added. Cholerá re-appeared— 
pestilence, in some form, always becomes epidemic áfter an 
Indian famine—and : “a reforming” legislature, at the same imo. 
ient, gave us more Work than ever. The’ Police iri the N:-W.P* 
‘was remodelled with the view of diminishing the pressure, On, 
the District Officer, and relieving him from the Necessity and. 
résponsibility of condüctirig prosecutions in his"own coürt and 
e-in-thosé of his subordiiates. “This iéform had been originated 
in the Madras Presidency ; and its propriety was ‘the more 
commended to the authorities in Upper India by the ‘existence 
Of a separate Military Policé which had been organised during tlie 
Mutiny, the men and officers of which. wére still:to-be ptovided | 
for. The idea was sound ; nevertheless, the labour of ámalgà- 
mating this body. with the local force of thé District fell; in the 
. first instance;on' the magistracy, who were obliged to devote. 
time and áttention to teaching the officers their new duty; 
Nor was this all; for new Codes of Penal .Láw and. Procedure 
came into action. at the same moment ; dnd in these directions 
we bad not only to teach. but ‘to learn: The Indian Penal 
Code, begun by the Committée- of, which Macaulay had been an: 
h early abd most important member, had beéh brought to niatü- 
rity by Sir Barnes Peacock ; and ‘its wise and scientific sim- 
plicity, while léaving ample discretion to judicial officers, cofi- 
tained rules and principles not at first'sight obvious to ` men, 
accüstomed to the old chaotic ‘methods, | DuC 





—. * For some farther facts about this period, Trotter's excellent History may. be 
profitably consulted India wnder Victoria, LI, p. 135) ` 
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All, however, had got into working order with a little intelli- 
gence and good-will, when a new burden was laid on the un- 
complaining people and their local rulers : I refer to the intro- 
duction, for: the first time, of direct taxation for Imperial per. 
poses. - So far back as 1859, Lord Canning's hands had been-*... 
strengthened by the arrival of a distinguished English financier, ` 
the Rt. Hon. James Wilson; sent out to aid him in the almost 
desperate undertaking of filling the gap of.deficit caused by the 
Mutiny and its suppression. Great reductions of expenditure 
were found possible as order was gradually restored ; but there 
remained still two pressing tasks. Lee-way must be re- 
covered-by new resources, and. a system of account must be 
introduced ‘which. would enable the Government of India 
to ascertain what were its necessary and unavoidable expenses. 


. The better to help in the forming of adequate plans, Canning . 


and his new. Minister made. a tour-of enquiry through — 
those. parts of India where the chief financial .disorder 
had occurred: the hemorrhage of the Treasury was 
staunched, and then they applied their minds to study the 
question of supplying new blood. Among other . District 
Officers I was summoned to the camp. I was then, still 


superintendent: of the. Doon, and the Viceroy and Mr. i 


-Wilson invited me to meet them at Rurki, on the western 
border of my charge. 

The scene is very fresh in my recollection. The pale face 
and high forehead of the calm Viceroy, and the charm of is 
beautiful wife, as they floated in a barge where the river Ga 
broke .through the gorge of Hurdwar ;and the thoughtful 


‘manners of the great Finance Minister, with hands crossed much 
behind his. back, and his massive brow bent on the ground as 


we walked along together in the evening. Wilson was Under- 
Secretary to the Treasury in. London, where.the Income-Tax 4 
had already. come to be looked on as an important -source of 
permanent revenue ; and, as he paced tlie garden in the star- , 


light, he expounded its benefits in a manner which caused much 
. diffidence in .the mind of his hearer. Still one had been sent 


for on the ground of imputed local * experience ; and- it. seemed 


' an evident duty to state one’s honest opinion.. I plainly showed 


“the “difficulties which any one who knew anything of these 


remote regions would see in the path. . Direct taxation was 
unknown in Hindustan, unless on a very small scale, for purely - 
local purposes. The people might see no oppression in an 


impost levied once for all asa lump sumi to make good the | 


losses of the Mutiny ; but an annual exaction of money to be. 
taken away and spent beyond their.control or ‘knowledge, was 


a different thing, especially in a country wholly without-even i 


the shadow of répresentative institutions. , Then, there was the 
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twofold difficulty of assessment and ‘collection, the former in 
particular, where officials of the lower class commanded so little 
confidence, where a jealous concealment of means was of 
traditional habit, and where comparatively few incomes of 
*-taxable amount could be presumed to exist. In such a coun- 
-try, I ventured to observe, an Income-Tax must produce à 
, minimum of yield witha maximum of every kind of evil. — 
. Wilson. listened patiently and then asked—What I would 
propose as au alternative? Money must be raised ; the ordi- 
nary sources of revenue, chiefly derived from the poor, could not 
be increased’; it was surely fitting that the rich should contribute 
to a Government on which they were dependent- for protection 
in lifeand property. The suppression of the revolt had added 
' forty millions sterling to the public debt, and the new. military 
establishments, which recent events had rendered permanently 
- necessary, required an addition.of ten millions to’the revenue ; 
^'after-all- possible reductions had been made, there would be 
more charges left than the inelastic fiscal system of old could 
be made to bear. ' : 

All this was true, except as to “ the rich,” of whose existence 
in India there was reason for. gtave doubt ; and yet I could 
not butthink that my objections were trüe also; and I ven- 
tured to propose, no doubt; somewhat vaguely, a. principle 
which has since been adopted with very great success under the 
title of * Decentralisation.” If the revenues were insufficient, 
the fact might, perhaps, be due in part to the constant leakage 

- of the Provincial Services. Each: local authority, from the. 
Provincial Governor downwards, was: led, under the existing 
system, to ‘regard the Government: of India in the light of an 
‘inexhaustible well, out of which it was their business to.draw - 
what would ‘else be drawn by others; Hence arose an irres- 
ponsible competition on their parts, each trying to increase his 
allotments, while. the Government of India, in seeking to control 

--and check their demands, assumed a responsibility for' which 
it had no proper means or knowledge. That is to say, that". 
. it was often impossible for the various “ Departments " of that 
. Govérnment, from their central point of view, to judge of the 
actual merits of each demand. :Thüs, I said, I had lately 
found it necessary to add to the establishment of the Dehra 
~ ~Dispensary an extra . sweeper on 4 Rs, a month ; but the 
Lieutenant-Governor was unable to sanction. thàt- small" addi- 
-‘tion to local charges, and the application was now before the 
Government of Iüdia.- “ How was it possible," I asked, “ for 
Lord Canning, in the midst of all the cares of a vast Empire, to 
pay attention to such matters as this ?” Ofcourse, they were 
delegated: to Secretaries who left them to Under-Secretaries, by - 
whom, again, they were ultimately entrusted to. the disposal of 
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unibfoPined and irresponsible clerks’ Make each local’ TN 
tity. ariswerablé for the Services under him, each Provincial ruler 
BE s^ for. ‘such. ‘local services in his-own local budget, and 
“you wou id give each a. motive for economy which would change 


the present competition of expenditure into a rivalry ofretrenche- . 


.inent and” reform. Í had discussed this:question with Colonel 


AX Ln 


 "Waugh. at. Mussooree. "during - the last twelve or eighteen - 


» months but. the project was in a crüde state, going no further 


m 


> 


we 
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‘than that, the:Government of India should confine its outlay to 
‘certain - fixed. heads of. Imperial uu E “somewhat 
academical proposition which -did not of itself advance the solu- 
tion of present practical -néeds. Wilson, too, had quite made up 
his mind to trust to direct taxation and a reformed method of 
keeping accounts; and no further attention appeared to be given 
to the principle ‘of Decentralisation. Nevertheless, as I afterwards | 
“learned from Sir Bartle Frere, Wilson bore-the conversation | in 
his «mind and mentioned 7 to. his colleagues on his. retur 
_€aleutta.® ` 

-.. Be that as it may, the Goveiteat of India, with the consent. 

; ofthe Cabinet at home; had by this time decided: ion. introducing 
the” British system. of direct taxation into India ; ; nay, to such 
íninütetiess was the imitation carried, that,-in the ác hedule-t6 the 
«original, Act, a form. of notice to be issued to persons complain- 

— ing of over-assessment was. headed “ Sir, or Madam!” And 
"this in “a land where. the lower-class of taxable incomes was 


M. taken as #20 a year, and where respectable unmarried women . 
ate notto be found having abodes or incomes of their own. By . 


the law of 1860, which District Officers were now instrücted to 
enforce, these multitudinous little incomes were to be appraised 


and brought under assessment ; every individual alleging him- - 


' self to: be surcharged, was to have à personal hearing from the 
Collector ; the work was done. in the dark, doubtless with a 
good deal. of inequality. “I was .allowed, indeed, a special . 


Assistant for the: work ; but he was.new. to. the District, and his .- 


TP 


share of the ‘assessments was appealed to the Board of Revenue, | 


and ordered to-be revised, so. that his help was not of so much 
value as was intended, : 
-.. In spite ofall these advances, the bri dino opérations 
ofthe Land Révenue Settlement continued to make Steady . 


progress. The camping season is of considerable duration- du. 
Upper India,.and we.were able to work iw thé. fields from ‘the : 


. béginning of. ‘October to the end of March. Colvin was ener- 





* In 1892-3 ihe vs PESES Taxes" yielded | a little over Rx, 1 600, 600; ‘while. the l 


total: of Miünicipal. revenues aniounted to nearly tèn millions’ But tlie: latter large 
sum -being. .spent, where it is raised, and undet - -representative control, is- probably | 
obtained with. less. expenserand friction than the far smaller item, of Imperial taxas 
tion. : 
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getic and intelligent; much help wás, received fòr. a special 
native **Deputy;" and some even from the: general administras 
-tive staff; The survey was pushed.on ; ; the village-accountants 
assisting actively; and, as soon às: a sub- division had been 
è Surveyed,.the record. of tights and of assets ensued so as to 
~ form a basis of assessment. Each officer going | into camp was 
.provided with a sort of copy-book, containing a- Map-:of the 
sub-division that he was to visit, divided into estates and. com- 
munes; and-also-having two. pages for each such aréayat the 


head of which stood recorded the statistics: of the last settle- 


ment; under this lie was requested to enter (from personal 
observation and inquiry) the changes that appeared‘to have 
. Océurred.in eách estate after the lapse of thirty years, with his 
impressions as to existing resources and future outlook. Com- 


ing as we did upon a tract of country lately afflicted-by the `` 


three successive calamities of war, famine, and pestilence, it 
beloved. us to be-the.more- carefül ; avoiding, on the oue hand, 


all. temptation to overrate recüperative, resources, whilst, on ` 


-` the other, keeping watch lest temporary depression should be 
mistaken for permanent ruin. . Avery géneral aécount-of the 
mode- of operation may be allowed, although the subject is too 
technical to be minutely treated here. i 

It has been already mentioned that estates in Hindástdn- may 
be grouped ín two. great classes: (i) Manors, or undivided 
estates; -held by ‘persons to whom the right of collection and 
management has been assigned by the ruling power : such were 
- formerly a combination of temporary alienation and official 





charge, erected into a-status of ownership in Bengal, but velse- 


where liable to the ancient custom of periodical re-assessment, 
(2) Villages, or joint-stock estates, more or less-dividéd among 
the sharers, but with common land, too, and, above all, with 
common reponsibilities, 

The nature of the first class, or sort, can be best explained by 
‘atypical example. In one ofthe southern sub-divisioris there, 
was a large estate which had formed a part of thé demesne of the 


King at Delhi, and had been confiscated when he was,convicted _ 


. of rebellion.* The estate was then assigned toa gentlernan whom 
I had known before the Mutiny, and who, having been Sub. 


Collector of the Hazur Tahsil, or Central Sub- - Division, during. i 


m, that period of trial, had been faithfúl and energetic, and had 
been, aċcordingly, recommended for reward. He vas a, leading 
member. of the ancient clan of * Barlid Sáyyids ” who had béen 
| powerful . in. the District evér since the 14th century A. D; and 





re 


*-- Jt Nor RHODE that a de jure sovereign ‘should bé tried for 
treason towards his subjects; but the position was nót without “précedent 
in English history. The old -King was found guilty, - "and Un Spore d: to 
, Burma, where he D died. o. ; 
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had given Prime Ministers and Commanders-in-Chiefto more than 
one of the later Emperors. This gentleman's name was Imdad - 
Hosain ; he was tall, handsome, and a keen sportsman, fond of 
Englishmen, but claiming the right, since usually: acknowledged, 
. to keep on his European;boots and shoés, when entering their: 
houses,- My youngsters had given him the nickname of “ Bildad 
the Shuhite.” When my camp-came near his property, he 
requested an interview,. which he opened by asking, -bluntly, 
whether-I thought the estate had been conferred on him ‘asa 
particular favour? -On my answering that-so one must suppose 
in all the circumstances, Bildad calmly observed -that, in that 
case, he should expect me to content myself with. assessing 
the State’s demand on the existing rent-roll. I saw the drift 
of this request: the agents of the ex-King had, either from 
negligence or corruption, allowed the.tenants to sit at an absurdly’ 
low rental, about one shilling an acre, I think; and-the shrewd 
Bildad saw his way to doubling this rate, but naturally “not 
until after. assessment. Premising that the arrangement and 
“its reasons must be fully reportéd-to the Board, on whose dect- 
sion it would depend, whether or no it should be confirmed, I 
did as I was asked ; Ze., took the total existing rent-roll ; ; added 
something for the timber, grass, piscary, and other manorial 
rights; then’ divided the whole by two, assessing half as the 
landholder's due to the State, year by year, for the next thirty 
yéars, and -leaving him to make his arrangements with -his 
tenants, under the limits prescribed by law, Thé assessment 
_ was, in due course, reported and confirmed. we 
The second sort of estates did not admit of this simple treat- 
ment; Let us try..to imagine one of the villages inhabited by a 
land-holding community. Itlooks well in. the bright winter 
morning, basking knee-deep in green wheat and sugar-cané, 
and shaded by groves of spreading mango trees. The cattle 
. wander through the lanes, with large; peaceful blàck eyes, and 
mobile lips hung with half-eaten fodder: other less fortunate. 
bullocks descend and' ascend the slopes in front of the wells, 
bringing up great leather buckets full of water, or letting their - 
‘collapsed bulk fall back empty. ' There are no hedges, but the 
- level lands are divided by earthen balks, on the tops of which 
fun the channels that take the water to the- fields. On little 
platforms, raised among the crops, boys call, -or sling mud pellets. 
at the hungry crows, Here and there are small plantations of' 
useful trees,’ the- Dalbergias to yield joists and rafters, the 
Acacias, whose hard wood is'best. for ploughs and sugarmills, 
while it yields the best- charcoal. ʻA ‘small mud fort, now: dis- 
mantled, shows the residence of the former chief in the wild 
days before the conquest ; at its feet the hollow, out of which 
the earth for the walls was long ago. excavated, now makes the 
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. pond where the villagers bathe and wash their raiment. 

In the background. lie the few village streets; containing the 
chaupal, . ‘the: humble  guildhall of the little Municipality 
common.to the use of all the respectable males -of -the place, 


k- and used also for the accommodation of guests. Here the yeo- 


men assemble of an evening to chat with a wandering Friar, or 
to witness a performance of strolling’ minstrels, and here, four 
times a year, come: the unwelcome officials who - audit. the 
accounts aud collect the due payments. “Perhaps one share 
of the estate has been wholly separated, and is held by.-the 
occupant of the dismantled fort and his family; an unproduc- 
tive tract is kept'uncultivated for the cattle of al! the sharers 
to graze -on, like the * Lammas-lands” in many parts of 
England ; some of the land’ has passed, under mortgage, into 
the possession of the village banker. All alike have neglected 
their cultivation for a-year before the settlement ; and, asthe . 
inspeeting officer approachés, .they come out to meet him, wear- 
ing their oldest clothes; and. complaining in. various tones and 
manners of the ruin that has*overtaken them. ‘The officer 

accompanies them, and is carefully taken first to the plantations; 

the grazing- ground, and any especially impossible: bit that- bas. 
been: lying waste since the creation of the world. But-he will 
soon learn to judge for himself; be hastbefore him the manured: 
homestead, the loamy- uplands, the levels. for easy irrigation; 
the wells, their number and average depth. . All these things 
noted, he goes to his camp to bathe and breakfast, and then 
- Ínrns.out in front of his tent under the mango trees, where a 
Space is roped in for the headmen and officials, the general 
` public watching from without. There the preparation of the 
record of rights goes on with all possible scope for complaint 
and answer, while: the settlement. officer steals a moment to - 
compare his notes with former records, checking them a oral 

and written reports, 

In this way great progress was made in the pre-assessment, 
work, materials were collected for.calculatión, and assessments 
_ were ultimately prepared for four unions (or parganas) chosen 
as representing differently situated portions of the District, of 
which -there are several, somewhat distinctly marked’ from 
others in regard to soil, distance from the surface-of water-level, - 
facility of water-supply, or its: excess indicated by percolation 
and swamping. 

But so much labour. was not be indesáben with impunity 
in an extreme climate. The constant use of one’s eyes over 
crabbed foreign MS. threatened loss of sight; the constitutions 
ofall of us became anzemic; the family was ordered to Europe; 
and the doctors advised that I should: follow -before the hot 
weather... I only : ‘remained until I had completed the report of 
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what had been. done up to dàte.. The winter of 1881: 62 Was 
thé: culmination of öy official prosperity, which declined. ‘thence: 
forth, although fron no fault of my. own; - The. substance of 
what I liad to report before leaving was nothing tó be ashamed . 
of. - In most of the pargands the - -survey was complete, t the m 
village maps having-been prepared, in-which the bouiidariés of 
„each field wére. traced by plane table, and thé areas recorded 
‘on a corresponding field book. The record of- rights atid other 
pre-assessment papers had been completed, and the assessments 
-announced in four jazganas, on the most assured basis, and 
with as little change as possible in the circumstances and condi- 
tions of the., agriculturists, The valuation’ of the assets had 
been based, so far as it could be, on the recorded rent-rolls : 
where we could not find a fair rental fixed by mutual agreement, 
we had to look, to pargana rates, and actual appraisement of 
the produce; checked by obvious means of irrigation and trans- 
- pórt,but. leaving out all consideration of improvements due to 
the exertioris*of the landlords. 7DLheré was also the question of. 
past coércive’ processes, showing: how the last assessment had 
been borne and thé ease or difficulty which had attended its 
payment. I had now been haa fifteen yeais in India ; my 
health was shattered, my eyesight threatened ; it was absolutely 
nécéssafy-to take a féW months rest and change. But I feit 
eéonfidence in the, principles on which I had worked, and I 
ventured to conclude my report by saying that, if I were allow- — 
éd to return next year, l could guarantee the work being. 
finished, to géneral satisfaction, ih another two years. as 
- But L reckoned. without. my host. The deductive official 
“whom I have mentioned as my perpetual blight, was the Mém- 
. ber of the Revenue Board to whom I was immediately 
: : subject ; and we had Jately engaged in two controversies, the 
_ result of which had not beén-stich-as to diminish any hostile 
. feelings with which he might regard his unoffending subordi- 
nate. I-have already, shown that he objected to tne because, e | 
-'as he said, I looked on everything as ‘an opén question. ‘Fo 
me, on the other hand, he appeared to suffer from that deduc- 
tive habit of:mind which has been thought to characterise, all 
"North Britons. A principle laid down: by superior -authority 
was for him an established fact; and if the “Government, of 
India had declared that water ran u p hill, he would have atcépt- ^ 
ed the declaration as a law of nature, The consequence. often’ 
was that he failed to win from ‘subordinates who ised their 
powers of observation and reflection, the cordial acquiescence 
which was essential to-success ; and he was, pérhaps,, served -best 
by ‘the less able and straight-forward. ` f 
An illustration of thé doctrinary sedaiiéry süich baunts the 
cleverest bureaucrats: occurred during the settlement operations: 
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A class of- fenants, had béen created . by. custom, somewhat 


' resembling: the copyholders of ap- Eüglish manor, in that they 


held by virtue’ of the village record, atid paid customary rents, 
which, indeed, were oftén higher than. the market-ratés, ` The 


i, troubles; of the past, three years had: pressed hard upon these 


men,.some of whom had ceded their privileges to the manorial 
proprietors for money- payments, descending to the position of 
ordinary -unprivileged tenants. Wher Mr.—-—came round to 
inspect, the matter was brought to his notice, and he-at-once 


announced that such-transaclions could riot be "'récognised, and - 


that the superior stetus of these tenants, not- being transferable, 
must continue to be entered on the rent- roll, whatever might 
be the exprégsed wish of the- parties, I could only bow in 


my ministerial capacity ;-but I was constrained to remind him, 


that, whatever registers I might record as settlement officer 
would be open to reconsideration in a Court-of-law. Should 


~aris w yich such transfers were in question come before me 


or any other official sitting in his judicial capacity; they would 
be determined according to evidence: and would, in all pro- 
bability; be amicable proceedings, having, for object and result, 


the declaration that the transfer had: taken place and must Ex 


be recorded. ' This view of matters took my worthy. chief By 


surprise: he had been brought up to consider such trafsactions 


as beyond | the pale. of good policy ; and he seemed to have 
difficulty in concéiving the. well-known legal maxim of factum 
valet--athing done will be valid even though we disapprove. 
__i may add that the transferability of these tights has” long 
“since received legal recognition. 


Another matter in which my humble opinions appeared to. 


him -worthless at the time, arose out of the deputation to the 


districts affected bythe famine of that disiinguished officer, 


the late Colonel Baird Smith, of the Bengal Engineers, an old 
friend of: my own, and a man of singular intelligence and ver- 
satility. Backed by his excellent colléague, Captain (now Sir) 


"Y 


Alexander Taylor,“ -he had been an important agent in the" 


capture of Delhi, where hé was in charge of the Enginéer Park 


' until he. was wounded. . He afterwards became Superintendent 


' report led to the re-opening of questions which were supposed to, 


of the Calcutta Mint; and was, in 1860, deputed to: inquire 
into” the. causes and. cures of ‘scarcity and other economic 
questions. He was a welcome guest wherever he went; and his 


have long. since. obtained the seal of practical success, -An | 


opinion arose im the Press, in ` Parliament, and 'in official 


.* General Sir A. Taylor, G. C. B., has since 
the Royal Engineering College at Cooper' s Hil 
. home, soon after his tour in Hindustan. H 
on thethreshold of the Temple of Fame, - 
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circles, that the land-revenue could be compounded. for by a 
fixed annual payment, or that there might be, what it. was the 
fashion to call “A sale of the Fee-simple.” | This opinion led 
to proposáls for the introduction into Upper India of the 
principle of “ Permanent Settlement," whereby those who hetd~y 
manorial rights and contracted with the State for payment — 
of the assessed revenues, should be recognised as proprietors 
‘holding at a perpetual land tax estimated according to the 
prices of the day. Mr——-——floated on the rising tide, and 

a controversy took place between us, of which traces may be 
found in tbe Blue-book published by order of Parliament, and, 
in an article that appeared in Blackwood about the end of 1862. 
The whole scheme has long since been confuted by the logic 
of events. | Ls 

But all.the friction arising out of these discussions had an 
evil effect on the fortunes of one who would liave been better 
advised to have obeyed in silence. "The Lieutenant-Governer—^ 
was like King Geroge III. and his Queen, who thought.’ Miss- 
Burney should bave served them till she fell dead at their feet. 
Inspired by the hostile Board, he resented one's going while the 
settlement work was stil unfinished; he appointed a per- 
..manent successor to me, who finished off the work with 
 commendable diligence, wrote his final report, and received 
the thanks of Government. Unhappily for all- concerned, his 
settlement soon broke down, collapsing at the touch of practice. 
Other officers were sent to amend its errors ; fresh appraisements ^ 
and assessments were found necessary in the parganas which 
he had.dealt with; nearly sixteen years passed before thé ~ 
district emerged from the crisis. m 

[ As this is an unavoidably egotistic narrative, I may per- 
haps be pardoned for anticipating a later record, and adding 
. that the revising officers did not disturb my part of the work ; 
and that, about twenty years after my report had been. sub- 
mitted, the Government issued its final resolution on the sub- 
ject. It was then announced, on the highest authority, that ^. 
the success which was ultimately secured, was largely due to 
. “the care and discrimination with which Messrs. Keene and 
: Colvin worked, and the excellence of the results obtained.*] 

This being the last mention that may have to be made.of 
district work in. camp, there are one or two considerations, of 
.abiding. interest; which seem to require a word. Camp-life Y 
‘brings the superior officials into direct contact.with the 
people. I would riot say one unnecessarily harsh word against an 

* Resolution óf Government, 7th Apil 1882. This tardy acknowledg- 
ment was.not made until too late to benefit me ; to Colvin, of course,‘it:was 


of no value, as he had long passed to serener regions—where, beyond these . 
voices, there is the peace which comes of prosperity. aa 
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underpaid and overworked class ; but itis a distinct advantage 
-© when, for half the year, the peasantry can see their rulers at. 
work, and. feel that the influence of the native staff; technically 
known as Amla, is not all powerful... However free from the 
grosser forms of malevolence and corruption we may try to 
" make these employés, it is obvious thatthey have great ópportu- 
nities-of gaining the confidence of their superiors, and of making 
‘the-most of those opportunities Out of doors. In the summer 
they can surround their officers with a cordon of messengers 
with whom they have an undertaking ; these men are all their 
creatures, and. form the tribe of process servers and orderlies 
who attend the men in authority at office and in their homes: 
The heat keeps the Englishman from going abroad, save 
in-driving to his court-house and back ; and an appearance is 
created which is expressed in the popular couplet: :— Hakim 
Bandar, Amla:Kalandar ; 
emer vest, l As the clerks their music play, 
o Justice Jacko jumps all day. 

To fee the Am/a is thus conceived to be a matter of supreme 
importance ; and they naturally, áccept the situation. In the: 
camping season, however, things are somewhat changed ; unless 
an officer. be peculiarly sluggish and of defective character, 
the web is broken, and the shrine of justice stands unveiled 
before its humblest votary. 

. T did not learn the lesson. of independence, : as may: Bs 
. readily believed, from my deductive North Briton. This 
officer Was, indeed, a great professor of high principles with a 
“very -decorous nomenclature ; one being “ accessibility,” and 
the other “ loyalty.” But what he meant by being *' accessible ” 
was, to live. during the hours of work amongst obsequious 
underlings ; while his spare moments were devoted to in- 
quisitions into the conduct and repute of the absent, in secret 
‘interviews with interested and designing Asiatics. . Of these, | 
however, enough leaked out to inspire general want of confidence, . 
for it was more than suspected that officers who kept themselves 
‘most aloof from the influence of the native staff, were not, by 
any means, most: favourably spoken of by those who were con- 
sülted by the af accessible” gentleman. And what he understood 
- by being.*loyal" may be conjectured from what has been’ 
„already said of his readiness to an as an oracle, any fleeting 
idea of his superiors; The application, indeed, of these 
principles, - by a man of much industry, intelligence; and éon- 
duct, at least negatively pure, conduced to personal prosperity, 
' ifnot-to genuine success, His information was not always 
accurate, as may be seen from the one example noted in Malleson 

Kane IV,.694, when he caused a bloody surprise of 
British troops: while his habit of unquestioning, and even 
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etibusiastic compli ance, Bometnies Jed-him- into positions that 
might*have- been: ludiérous if they. had-not been productive of ` 
disaster,” But he went through his term of seivice much trustéd 
by his superiors, and" ‘promoted: to all’ sorts òf high and influ- 

.. ential posts-; subscribing to missions and charities, and generally e 

respected as much ds ias: compatible- with a vague ‘though 
widespread belief that hé was as superior to’ the bewilderments 

of doubt; às he was proof against all teniptations to impulsive 

action, But he. was “ loyal,” and he was ' accéssible.” 

This ‘much about the treatment of the 44a, which is a- 
matteř at least as -important now as-it ‘was then, when the 

. superiot officers were all Englishzgentlémen connected from 

_ birth with India, and often speaking one of the native languages 
as a tongue acquired in the nursery. The modern men are of 

'à. more ‘miscellaneous extraction; many, perhaps, ignorant of 
Indian things, save as they may have learned- them in prepar- 
ing for examinations; harassed by the. depreciation. « qs 
tupee 5 disliking the country, and not iu sympathy with the 
people: ‘Ifisuch there be in the ranks of the.modern Indian 
Civil Service, I should like to say to them: Be truly loyal aid 
accessible; obey your superiors in all. things, but respectfully 
point, out mistakes ;. be courteous to all; but-do not make con- 
fidants of the Amla, ór allow the people to think you influenced. 
And, when you go into camp,.assure yourself by personal . 
observation, that ño: purveyance. is. made in your namé, .and: 
that all supplies for yourself or your attendants; are compel 

 sated. by: fair and. punctual payment. Avoid all forms. “of 

` espionage;: and destroy, publici y and without perusal,- "à 
rc Ld letters. 

Qum Eu. uu E ogg CHAPTER VI. 
o UN M . +. 862—463. 

T anaes now; for a time, turn to more familiar scenes. If iy. 
ife as. Collecter of Muzafarnagar. had béen the culmination, 
of my ‘official prosperity, thé next'few. months—though darken- 
ed by-domestic sorrow—were the most beneficial to the ` mind. 
My-family. had gone off by-avsteamer called! "The Jason”: to 
Europe, because it: was. thought that.a long sea voyage woild: 

. do-them good,and that a steamér going round-the Cape would” 
' combiué the advantages of the sea with. some ‘of: the certainty, 
..of modern navigation. When my time came, I left Calcutta 
by the P. and O.. booked. as. far. as. Egypt ; and: 'arrivéd : in due 
course at. Suez, Here I agreed with two-friends.to spend a 
short time in Egypt, which was then a less: known country thai 
jt. has since become. In those days there was. no Suez Canal, 

the very rey to Alexandria: was. a novelty—Shepheard’s 
was the.only. European hotel in Cairo, and’ was itself in.a Se 
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~tindeveloped condition ; ;Mesáts: :Coók had. not:begun their con- 

 rquest ofthe country, But wé-'chartëered: a Dakadia.; visited 
‘Memphis and.the>Pyramids.; gathered relics inithe desert; and 
inspected: a highly: decorated-temple, glowing.with painted. scenes 
of: ancient Egyptian- life -on the walls, which «had -been : lately 
discovered: bys MM: Mariette and disencumbered of-:sand, -After 
a very: pleasant - time, wē took ship: at Alexandria on board an 
Austrian. Lloyd’s.steamer‘bound for «Trieste, and commanded 
byva. brave; little Monténegrin,.named:-F lorian, who. played the 
guitar :and - sang” Italian-$ongs ‘to: ‘his -own accompaniment. 
Our ` passengers -were -of various. kinds ; "two Gefman:-Princes 
who. kept much aloof :«sornezFrénchmen. of position with whom 
I-had already: become: acquainted in: Egypt; an, ex-Governor 
of ; Bombay. «with . his son poa Prussian.savant, and. a. miscella- 
neous medley of singers; priests, andbagmen. The “America” 
also carried five lions and three: giraffes, travelling in unwonted 
"sompanionship ‘from ‘their native Africa to.some European 
menagerie. “She was a seaworthy and:comfortable boat, plough- 
ing her leisurely way across the Mediterranean in. -the calm 
spring: weather, never.losing.the land,—Jand of constant interest; 
alike: for: beauty. and -for historical associations, The French . 
passengers proved charming: company.: the: eldest being the 
Marquis de-B—whose brother held: a~high ‘office at the Court 
of. Napoleon LLi,-while "he was. himself:a favourite of the Em- 
petor, and..àn unofficial agent ..of .his - - diplomacy. Among 
others, 'we:had a shipmate.who was an orderly. Officer to the 
Czar, and who. spoke French with such tertible perfection, as - 
to irritate ‘the 'younger passengers of that nation, dequstomed 
to the licérice of Parisian argot* — 

We had lovely weather,-and.the daylight hours MN quick-.* 
ly and-agreeably on deck; as-we glided: past the island. shores . 
of the Mediterranean. First came sinto.view: the céast of Crete 
and tlie. mountain-snows-of Ida, over '8,000 feet above the 
level -of «the sed-:: Cape Matapan and .Navatino Bay. were 
hidden -by the-shades:óf night; om the following morning. we 
reached Zante, “ the flower of the Levant,” a. lovely little region, 
with harbour girt by ajzone of villas, - gardens, and wooded hills, 
scored“ “by ‘shepherds’. -paths. On the starboard lay ‘Ithaca, 
where: a-site was-pointed out:as *the/grave of. Ulysses." Päss- 

ing: by ‘Santa - Maura, we-cast.anchor in the fine harbour-of - 
Prin thet about -to be restored tothe: people of the Tonian 
Islands. The. scenery ánd:climate here.seemed as fine as the - 











E Among the. passengers. 1 ‘ought not. to: forget. to.name Mr. T. H. Thorn: 
ton (now. C. S. I) a: Member. of the Civil Service who afterwards. TOSÉ - 
to high distinction. * ~~ 

X. The * United, States „of the ion Islands,” constituted: by the. Con-c 
gress of Vienna; under a British” Protectorate, were. offers sido. the Greek. . | 
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-avorld :could show ; and wé.could well imagine what a pleasant 
quarter it, must bave furnished to the British Officer, with the 
-océasional «diversion of a shooting excursion on the neighboür- 
‘ing hills of Epirus. ‘The town was. well-built: and showed the 
“benefits of Western civilisation in the pavement and drainage 
of the Streets; in such respects it formed. a striking: contrast” 
with Egyptian : cities, where we had’ seen things more oriental 
-than:in .India. Soon afier. leaving this seeming land of 
Cockaigrie, we entered the Adriatic, and went up that historic 
Sea, between Italy and Illyria, and amid memories of - Pyrrhus 
and ' Caesar, and. „St; Paul. . After fifteen years of Asia, passed 
at. a distance of: more than a thousand miles of. hot soil from 
the. seá, the pleasure | of floating on the calm wate nüder an. 
_April‘stin and in company’ with refined men of the world * may 
‘be more easily imagined than ‘described.” ‘Steaming. between 
‘Lissa and Spalatro, past the hilly. shores of Dalmatia and the 
' fatter- coasts of. Croatia and. Istria; we came by the end-of-the~ 
fifth day to` Trieste—a ;fine town to. those of us who had 
been ; ‘long. in .thée East," Alexandria and. Corfu .had' been 
but a : half. change ;: here.. we ‘were unquestionably back in 
Europe.: In the old town is:a Byzantine cathedral of. enormous 
‘antiquity ; and.the streets of the new town astonish the traveller 
by containing massive ‘posts for him to lean against undér 
the fury of the mountain- -wind, Twenty-two miles.to the N. E. 
lie the. famous caves of Adelsberg, reached by a railway, which 
was cone, of the. earliest of those experiments.in mountain 
enginéering of which the “:Bhore Ghat.” of Bombay is now.a 
large and famous example. .. Some. of our -Englishmen went oi 
to see thesé wonders of art and náturé;.l preferred to. rest 
and go'to the opera. - The house was large. and filled with..the 
. attentive and :critical. audience one only.sees in countriés peo- 
pled, by Italians ; the g¢dma donna. being.a once ce lebfated singer, 
Mme. Borghi Mamo, and .the:..work—Za.. Favorita. . When: the 
curtain fell, I-went on: board a. small steamer by: which. my 
passáge had been already. secured ; the surface ; of.the gulf.was ' 
calm and tbe starlit', sky: clear; I soon fell intoa., pleasant 
: sleep, from which Iwas awoke by. daylight and the Di paras 
tions for casting anchor in Venetian waters. 
."Ihe $un- was! rising as our little vessel. glided mom by the 
l stern fortifications of San Nicola del Lido, and the level, rays 
were. thrownupon a combination of the aft and romance of th 
- great: Maritimé Republic. : -The pure morning light: lay; on the 
dancing ripples of the ‘sea, bathed the gates of the. Arsenal 
and the "Bridge. ef Straw, struck the statüe of S. Theodore » and 









Kingdom ‘in the ‘beginning of that very year (1862) and the transfer was 
completed,’ with the consent, i the people, gece the end of she year. follow- 
ing (ath eae 1863). : | CHAR 
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‘the. Wingéa Lion’ with the "Book! the Grafigé-cheduéréd" ‘prick: 
work - of. "the Ducal Palace, the Pozzi, the Piombi; raising : 
memories of merchant-princes. riding to council, and of prisonérs 
departing over the Bridge of ‘Sighs to ‘tread in. darkness “the 
path tó' a hiddety agony' and an’ unconsecrated ‘graves ‘These 
"two contiguous bridges:epitomise the medieval life of Venice.: 
|... We put up at Daniel's; the Frenchmen, the Russian Colonel, - 
and thyself: and for, a- few days. enjoyed" the: présent, ‘and 
- the past. Venice, in those- days; seemed. more. a museum 
| -thàn.a town óf living citizeris, a State fallen dead, with her- 
- institutions displayed as in glass cases. It was’ still under’ the 
Austrian: domination ; and in' a sort of political catalepsy; with 
occasional movements of delirium. The. gondoliers wére dull 
' and. silent, the theatres iere closed, the Spots where tlie. foreign: 
sentries paced were enclósed with gratings to guard the men 
from patriot poniards, . The Emperor òf- Austria, then, as ever. . 
iom patriot had tried to conciliate the people, moving . about, | 
‘during his -visits-to. Venice, with apparent confidence, He was 
“not actively molested, but the Venetians left him to walk un- 
üoticed, while one of. his Hungarian bands uttered its matchless 
-military music on the Piazza.” *.Bruttà gente gli Tedeschi,” the 
‘people muttered ; showing, however, some Latin: recognition” ‘of 
the beautiful Empress to whose consideration they were indebted 
for the care'aud preservation of many a fine’ fresco “ahd “ancient 
mosaic. Otherwise Venice was much as it is:now'; there were 
More soldiers* '—probably. fewer priests and office-clerks, 
‘My other experiences of ‘what had been till lately. Austrian 
"Loinbardy, can havé but little claim to record. - Then; as now, 
. Mefona must bring up .Shakéspere' and Lake Garda Catullus ; ; 
andievery Spring the far Rhætian -snows look down on the 
well-watered: valley. where young men and maidens mow the 
meadow-grass costumed like‘peasants of the opera. The’ only 
right I’ can possibly have to dwell on such familiar scenes, is 
based upon the very different conditions under “which I- viewed 
them:: It; was barely three" years. since “the campaign which 
. ended: in-the'tr eaty of Villafranca, whereby the King of Sar- 
dinia and- Piedmont had: been enabled to extend his'tüle'as far ~ 
as Desenzano on the Lake of Garda. © Here the' Austrian’ domi- 
nions . ceased, and.thie great army of priests and soldiérs disap- 
eared... I had. thé'great advantage of heating' from. the:Marquis 
"dé B———-—something of the Emperor's views of the: laté wat: and 
gathered that his Majesty thought himself fortunate. in being. able 
" toxmake. peace when. he did; although it involved the failure 
» of E great part of his origiiral scheme. - When : "atíüouncirig: (his 
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* It used to be said that the Austrians had i in. Venice a soldier to. every 
adult male.of the native populatiori. ‘Monks, friars): and, curés seemed .- 
^ "almost equally numerous, 
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| düention zb £6 b.fiee. ‘Italy: From the. Alp:to the : Adriatic,” Napo- ` 


E -:Teon:hàd. motionly. ignored: the strength of the. group. of Austrian | 
2 gtronetolds then- knows -as- the, ‘Quadtilateral,’ he.” fad also. s 


: trusted fo. a" dream of French. EAR, ascendency. whichiwás 
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rider. ‘shock’ 2 sealitydin coming, years; ' Speakirig of: This; t. 


oe 7% Empetor S. friend. -Saidi he: didnot think’ Napóléon would: ever. 


BO: to Waragain: :: -hë had: made the discovery. that. it" was:a, very > 
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Serious affair and: that officers: -trained: in African vaziiay ‘were 
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H E in Liebes State: of zfesditiess: for. - Scientific. warfare” i Such 


ers 


Sig P fce its: De o 3 Vlr Ws Tétuin. to Paris. his esto. "wast "dte: 
X3 apes ae "o Avait, dest sasgminites. sarees | his, friend said. 4 E 
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ci *éyents: St Suo Speake Sanal he purum of What i is alae 
-ön "Such; excellent. authority; ‘eight years- before, "Thé Emp eror, 
"entered. onthe: Swar which: ‘precipitated. his fall; with the. full. 


knowledge: Sthatzhe-had-gaied i 18594. aud. the result; so- 
. tragic for: hitnself: and; for:France, madé good his. worst fore 


ee Fbodiügs- "OF Francei indeed, the. Saying of; thé Roman poet holds: 


etia si 
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* Dos vs Cu Se Washed in: «tlie: dep, the pras she: conies forth LIE ee = un ae 
“abut? fori ‘poor: -Napóleón* 'and-hiszdynasty; the. rab: “must: have 
^ beén-alinost: iai "foregone-conclusiou;: eneotintered’; onlyas* the; 

“least: of coming: levilé,c : imr cen Qi cr E m quis Ax 

A Su Éter- ac brief: iómsthicngh. Milan sand: ihe. d. E crossed 
e ;thé SsGothard on:thezdi/izence:as Takas Airolo: -We were now 
yin. the "fonti: of. Mày;: but-atithat: elevation. the scold.’ was 
| éxtrémeé-j-andy in sleeping: near™-the crest of;theipass, felt it, 
"in-allay: mémbiers, full as:they: still were: of ; Jadian malaria, 


le as-Í bécarhe; however; ‘Edooked: with: wonder. or the. road, 


oe Jow -disuséd; which: seéméd: an. astonishing. public: work to: be. 


. 'eàrtied-- out: by ‘such :à mere: 'congeries of parish vestries. asthe 
Swiss: Reépiiblic—winding. round- zigtzags, vas- of a. vast spiral. 
S _ Staircase ;^skirting: the scanty: edgés-.of a:mourtain -stréam.; 
-Gaxting “over: bold &r&hes;. or:pluüging:. through: tunnels, where 
“all. ~ptogtess’. Seemed: barred 5. passing -the.' hospice-snows. and, 
; winding down to William: Tel's, Altdorff, the -roadway-we 
" “always: smooth, «well-fenced; andall: phaintained out;of. reasonably 
"collected - customs- -revenues.® The little" Federation :didi:great 


-things,and tscorned «to! “pry. into the- bags and boxes:.of: the 


9s -strávellefs for svhose--;convenience-she-did: them. The: ‘modern 


“tourist, -steaming through. the-mountain;:can -form- little: ‘notion 
Lf. thé grand. doings of fan and, -Natüré abové his:head. * e P 
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“Ke Lucerne 1 ‘found rest'and partial récovéty« fronts the; chill. 
Caught ‘at Airolo, and enjoyed. thé beautiful old town, surrounds. 


'ed-ón-tlie northerri side by- her-old. ^bulwarks,: with: the’ Righi i 


| As; yet-unscored by. rails—on the“eastward?; “while; ‘cloud:éapped: 
"Pilatus: frowned'üpon the west, aüd tlie Lake: Of the forest-caiitons: ` 
“Stretched a stórii-tossed surface. of’ nearly thirty: miilészto » rte; 
‘south; ‘There was not mucli.to-see:in:the town, ‘excepting. the” 
Cbiidge- over the-Reuss-.páinted- with ‘the: ‘Macabre! “Scenes . 
described in Longfellow’s: Goldén: Legend: But at tlie time of. 
my visit; the. Lion montiméntiof: the Swiss: Gard was stilliexs" 


hibited by a'sürvivor of that fearful morning’ ‘in: 1792. whet: the* 


faithful soldiers. were slain by the:mob'of Paris to thie’ umber - 
_  0f-780- officers and. mën, beforé:they.received thë order: of. the: 
| feeblé.Louis XVL, to. retire:to:their-barracks.: The. monument, 
| - as.all know, i$'a choice work by "Thorwaldseri;* av dying: Lion. 
“.4With an arrow in his side yand the: old mah jin-a, “scatletuniforn, - 
“who. Was thenits: guardian, wasia Survivor 'of ‘thle. fight,-named 





. Paul Joss. Little could the boy: who saw: the: Ocean:tide "^ ` 


x 
" 


roll up on that August: morning, :have-: thought: that ‘he: ‘would 
.eScape its waves, to retürir to “his native ‘Mountairist and’ live 
“therefor seventy. yearsiand more: 7. *-Hewn out Of: living ‘rock, 
« the. Lion! rests: there; :by. the“ still: laké.” waters; in lullaby. of, 
~ distant tinkling vance G ne the: pranie mountains oem 
keeping watchallround?* -er ne eup Ca 

- After -a : short time. in- “that part: of Switzerldiid fhastáté: of 
my; ‘health compelledme to:seek Paris; where T might: have: a. 
elite est and treatment, My. French travelling’. companions. 


* showed me. great kindness; and, being: allimen of social posi- - 


tion, they were able- to :do: soina very interesting:way 5. but 
"T was-ill, “anxious. about my- wife and. children, and: neither: 
. ^ willing i nor-áble-to take a very:áctive: partin: the. somewhat OX: 
citing: life of the French.capital; then in the.spring time-of tha: 
"year ‘and of. the: Imperial system, © . The: Emperor Napoleon: 


ATT. was. surrounded’ by:men: and. women :déterminéd.to make `- 


^' tlie most-of their?opportunities ; :: aud Daudet’s tale, £e -Nabad, 
— vnly. gives a refined and:artistic picture ofthe: life: and manners: 
Of the, time. . The best, comments.on- the:whole was, perhaps; 
utterédy years later; by-one of-its originators,. General Fleury. 
Being: ‘Ambassador. ‘at St.-Petersburgh in: September: 1870;. he 
received the news of the'overthtow - with.the.cynical. remark ;— 
« Any. way'we, have had.eighteen: yearsof. excellent. amusement 
| ous: nous sommes ó—— — ment WIHNSÉSy sn 
I.hastened to quit the-brilliant city. óf- Comus, ‘and. a 
"the remainder ‘of the summer: n sickness, and ;Sorrow---miostly , 
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i. d For a vivid pictüre of this scene ‘of mercenary: DIOE . $e "Carlyle, 
French Revolution, Vol. II, Book VI. I fear, however, that thie nioüntains 
round: ‘Lucérne are: not of ** granite? but telong to the: Tertiary formations. 
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«ae Aidas Wells, where. ny. deài- father/wàs living The 
.$eáson was.one of almost. ‘uninterrupted: rain 3 ; the fever. eae pu ot 
"about. mé; my wife lanided-from a;tedious voyage; Only. ‘tor die - zj 

^ rafter a lingering illness bortie: with. consuinmate. ‘patience icand.. | 
T "dm September . I placed;the elder children at school, ‘andegladly* 
tone epis fót Happier. scenes; ^, After visiting-friends . ‘in England. | 
2 D147 .nd:Scotland; ¿Í paíd:a:short visit to.Patis, where. “thy” "former 
BUS . friends-again.  teceived | me.kindly,” . The deepest impression that _ 
a ok retain. ‘of this.second visit to France-is’.that ofa:conversation’: 
with: a, ‘distinguished: Breton, tiobleman. who vas. “attached. to ; 
gia ` ghé- -catise. abd pérson .of the.;Comte de Chambord; the then 
| ‘fiead of. the. Bourbon: . dynasty... On. my -asking ; the Marquis. l 

what -his party.. meant. to. "do cin the-eventof their *€ King.’ 
- dying. without - issue; and whether-. they . looked. "upon. the 
. Comteide ‘Patis. asthe: heir; he coolly: replied; My; ‘deat 
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E v.s Sir) that-is fonserise (la: fusion: Cest une blague) ; the. Orleans; 
| 





Bos “Have: xulgarised. themselves (se: sont. trop encandillésj? E EA nde 
^ :On ry observing ‘that, it. would.<Be | „necessary. tà: liave: some. 

- * ddea of a-plan.for future: -contingencies; : Te. went'.on-to-say: 
AN . that. old: fashioned - people; had a: proverb-.to- the-efféct.. that, - 
[ES : ayithout.. being in, love: "with. the cook, one need. not object. 
he “ito tlie. cooking: AE. this |: ‘present man”: -Gerking: his» thumb: 
| over. his: shoulder: asif the: Emperor “stood, behind). t dogs- not 
PEL wound. the: feelings - -of ‘the Catholics, -br disgrace. the "national 
Evo TET think. we:shall all. erid by Bowing. to the. Empire? 3 Since 
^  . 31863 many: thitigs dave: happened: -but:the words-are ‘worthy: of 
md a  Aecord, for the: dight. they throw por the. ,positiorr and: -prospeets. 
L^. vefte Legitimate” Prétender,. By. taking. money: from. ‘the. 
i , - Republic, and. thena administering: to the.- -political “estate: of, the 
a . illustrious. exile ‘of Frohsdorff, the late Comte: de Paris. das ‘been: 
"i thought: to. have forfeited. the -trust.of ordinary, Fiencbmen: As. 
“much. as: the Bonaparte: dynasty’ did. by: their. faults: and: mis: 
fortunes ;- .but;there.. was. à.tiioment. when. the? "Empire ‘had: a. 
_ better chance: ethan tlie House of Orleans.: ; a Ee Pen do ze | 
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d ponitur We fade, a nae stay 3 at Bordeaux R P x grandis ~ 
‘But quiet: city; ‘where. we adimiréd the Cathedral; ;Containing some 
. atures: oF Fone Heb Ed architectubey, 4 a. fine E Gothic . | 
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genet: “Bere. ye isi a “crucify said: ‘tos visos come? "fróni jenna 
Year and*te have been. ‘presented to the Church’ by. St- Louis; : 
the, face differed! fróm the:ty pe:usually adopted atid-resembled. à. 
m E 'jeliowcakinned and. ‘black: ‘haired. Oriental: ‘From: Bordeatix : a 
Six. hours: -jeurney.- “00K Jj us. to ` Bayónne; ET queer old town. nok 
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Basque origin; "with ài old: fort; ihe work. of "Vàuban,: ‘atid still 
` boasting of impregnability.- "We visited - the: moüth- of: the 
Adour, whose changes have greatly: harmed: Bayonne, -and 
passed a: ‘day at Biarritz, then ‘in the full. enjoyment- of - fashion 
“and. Iniperial favour. There- was- then "nó: railway" in the 
Pyienean-region; ànd' travelling still possesséd.some of its: ' old .. 
uncomfortable romance in Spain. "Our diligence took us: ‘through: 
S. Jéan dé: Luz’ and to the banks of the’ Bidassoa,- ‘the stream 
that bounds the two cotintries; and it was fortunate. for u$ 
that àll: hàd- passports for they. were: unlawfully bat i impera- 
tively demaüdéd by tlie Spanish - ‘Police. "This mixture; of ir- 
fegularity: and pedantry was‘charactefisti¢ of -a- backward and : 
semi-oriental. administration : we. tested the gendarmes and; - 
their officer fairly, explaining that we wére "peaceful- travellers, 
who-were not required to -have passports either by French or by | 
eapanish law ; and it-was only when threatened | wa immediate 
cuments, which were fortunately i in proper | orden” That iid ex: - 
planation: could be péssible-on account 'df- misconception, will 
be cleat from the'fact.that one of out-party spoke Spanish with | 
quite remarkable“fluency.' Tdo not know'what.is ‘the’ ‘present 
practice ; but the © things of Spain " “move slowly. ^ - 
"Beyond Yran, à small” Basque:town, the .roàd: went througti: 
mountain scenery as far'as S; Sebastian, whére ‘we arfived; cold : 
and weary, as the. darkness fell. Next morning; however, was: 
lovely, and we ‘enjoyed the panorama of town and. ‘harbour as 
"secen from ‘the “hill of La Mota, with graves of England's dead" 
about us, while the Atlantic’ fawned ‘peacefully upotfi tlie- pro-' 
montories, For à 7ese/z, about two pound sterling, ` we ' hired^ 
carriage as far as Tolosa, a dull little country-town, where’ ‘there’ 
seemed nothing eatable: but bread, ‘and: where ‘Sherry: was sold: 
at a high ‘price, done ‘up like’ à liqueur, with a label ‘on the’ 
bottle, "Of the better. Spanish wines-oné saw nothing, - only: a. 
taw and rancid sort of “black. strap,” tasting strorig of leather.- 
A. second drive took us next day ‘through the hilly: county as 
far'as Oloyagoita, à place. which had been already réached bya 
séction ofthe “Madrid: railway, * "We here "'descéndéd’ the’ 
highlands, leaving the provinces so often the scene- of revolt: 
and éivil' war; and’ we.-passed~-the night i in an. dld-fashioned ’ 
y" fonda, where. thé dining-room was over: the ‘stables,‘and :the: 
_ waiters were ‘tawny wenches iri an. "elementary stage - of éivilisa-' 
tion. . Nėxt morning wé^took' the train and steamed slowly“ 
thróügh a 'country imore and more lével.;^ where, through: ‘a veil 
of mist, we descried-the fields on which: Wellingtom wot: the’ 
fight: of ‘Vittoria : (1813). We spent a.day at Burgos,” visiting 
(he famous cathedral ; with the citadel that four times répulsed- 
the Tron: Dust and the remains of the soa saa ‘Ruy* Diaz, 
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Et et The. Cid" ),« -which:once, . they. say, made: way. through: op 
“posing: ‘hosts: of the, Arabs; Nictorious inj death... gs; lg uu 
" E: "al he: train took: us.ds far:as San Chidrian, | where à wee found. a- 
: ^ diligence setting out for, acnight journey. through. 'the;.Guadara- ' 
mas, to the Escorial. It; was à memorable :experience ; the: cac? 
rage, drawn -5y. twelve. mules, of which, all but thes leading. pair 
d o Were. driven in hàud. ... X T ERE 
2 sj Oncithescrest of. the. Pass. the snow. lay sound. the dwarfed: fir- 
Ctreés,: and a-stone. lion. marked , the.- highest | point; more than 
- five. thousand, feet above. ‘sea-level. .The.cold.was intense, . and 
ES. was with: general: congratulations. that we-left. our; vehicle! for 
| ai bath and: breakfast. at: :Villalba,- proceeding by: train; to: the 
; Escorial. desc onus Ln 3 s 
. ; This Jittlerexcursion through’ ‘the. Basque. provinces. (s Old 
c^ o ,. Castile. is. mentioned, only; because, being made -at> the, very. 
E ., dawn. of railway, communication, it. marks, the. meeting: “of: rtwog 
. ‘epochs... Inhabited:by à. peculiar nedple,- with- a, làngüage.of A 
| ^* its.-own, and no known, congeners, , the wild, thinly- peopled; 
r2 a country, hardly.escaped. from: the Middle. Ages, was.d& vanishing 
i : record of old-Europe. The Basques.haye, now.lost: the. greater 
bo ., part. of their-peculiarities, their home-rule,. their- -exemption: from 
i _ conscription, their readiness to. fight: for lost causes; - At, the. ` 
^ ^. time: of-iny. visit: every, Basque , was still i -hoble, ” whateverthis | 
^ ' calling ;. every: village,. ciré was his own. bishop.; ; there was- a. 
“Spanish, frontier, where your baggage. was searched. for. ,contra- 
- band ;.the.churches were, shapeless. cubes. with : stumpy. belfries: ; 
.in the houses of the; villagers: glass Was: an unknown: luxury; 
| the. people, preserved ! their mysterious. old: tongue - And. national | 
-costumie—rei, can, shaven, faces, cloaks.: over óne shoulder— 
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from ‘remote. antiquity... Jin. "Castile, matters. "Weréz ae Tittle 
UE different, less ibteresting, though, always medieval. 7:5, 
. The Escorial-i is an,enormous pile; iivalling in. desolation the 
‘pare hills: on „whose: skirts it lies, quite. - without. external. -decora- 
|, tion,. and. fall of: small windows,. like -a - modern -manufactory, 
. “Some; notion of: it may be-formed by recalling the fact. that. .the 
“= main:dome is over. three: hundred feet , high,. and ..the> létgth of- 
. one. face.of the building; more than. a furlong. Before . the fire 
~ of. 1872, it.was almost.in:the.same.state.as when. originally. built 
- by. Philip IL,i in the first half of;the.. 16th century, ;.some:óf. the~: 
rooms hung with. fine: old. Flemish: tapestry. others inlaid: with ` 
. rich margueterie wood-work.s Some. curious battle: ‘pieces. had 
l been left upon: ‘the ^ wal lis when most of the: „paintings, went to 
. the. Museum.of, Madrid, -The chapel is; as .most+ people know, 
as large aS a cathedral ; the high. altar is; approached by.. steps 
-under.. which is. the: “crypt described : By Macaulay, where, -on 
) shelves. round an Octagonal - vault, we. saw the black. marble j 
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,.edifins. Of: Charles Vs and his'successors;* “There: ‘wits but: one 
vacant shelf ; and, * when that is filled,” said. the: ;guárdian-who 
* showed “the vault; “itis said that - ‘thé - “dynasty “will” end.” 
e ;hat.shelf lrás/since been filled ;: and only a’ fragile: ‘child: is 
-leftitó. carfy:-on the royal- line: -Thè mar "pointed: ‘out . the 
. sarcophagus of'Charles: V.; the same in. which: that: ‘Embperor/had 
once celebratéd his own. obsequies“; ;and he. assured" üs- that. he. 
. Hád'seeti the august ` remáinis: "there, -i ‘perfect: ‘preservation, a, 
ul > few days. before. - We bégan making up a-purse-to. induce*him 
v to remove-the-lid; when-a noisy party- of- tourists; "descending 
ihe: mee pnta an abrüpte ene to- the Worle? of" POND Dus 


2 7 Wor os 


dr 


gt. the S Laub. »throngh the open window here he fore 3 E Certain 

M. passive paft:in divine service: without: leaving-his’ chait; & chair 
still: Standing: ‘in the same placeas it occtipied’ when : herdied ) 

7 upon: it; after a long and- painful illness. | 

“We arrived at Madrid-in- -windy-March Weather, Ed ‘Saw the l 
Prados withthe Queen and~ her- "priestly-looking : husband ina- 
d carriage drawn"by six horsés and’ -escorted "by ‘Lancers, 

<-i he- heir: apparent, afterwards: the’ short-lived: Al photiso : the: 
Twelfth, came- behind in a:second-carriage drawn. by, mulés, Í 
need “not stop to‘describé the- Royal Museum, where ; thé pic- 

' ture gallery-forms the chief -attraction of: the otherwise third-. 

|. class: capital of Spain. After, ‘a:short-stay in Madrid T: résolved 
eon ta king leave-of my companions; in'or der to - be: at .Rome.in 
^iime-for the célebrations of ‘Holy Week : my. visit -to Spain, 

, therefore, might "almost be ‘entitled “ Spain unvisited, ” for I 
-had..to. dispense-witli Toledo and with Cordova, to give- up the 
‘glories: of-Granada and the marvel of. Seville, and. to leave the- 
: Peninsula without seeing auy- of the things that. “people: usually- x 
"go.there.to:see.  Litravelled. by train. to Alicante, arid: there 
zfound a:simalk coasting: ‘steamer which took me: by.’ way of 

* Barcelodá'to Marseilles - through: the stormy Gulf’ of: Lyons. 
At Marseilles I-found anothér:vessel in- which: I passed along: 
the bright-and' varied shores of the - Riviera, landing-át Genoa, 
;'and.again-at. Leghorn. -` Having visited ‘the’ ‘arsenal at-Genoa 
in company: with the- Diréctorj^to whom. I had an "introduction, . 

x E. ua tọ find: ee ae and direction. of the. Ta 


PES E 


stein of ECCE. meany more of Nis own PONE Tio: "tried: to. 
» gather-mine, and-to-learn what- I. thought- ;of- the. “prospects of 
É „apogr. nation that engaged in warlike adventures,” i We locked 
| Eu * History. of England, Chap. XXIV. =- : 
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at’ an irónelád that: he: was building, and. agreed .. that it was dh 


éxpensive luxury’; perhaps’ she was- "afterwards involved. in the 


- 


disastrous sea-fight at Lissa... °° 7. * aan T 
"Froin Leghorn-I visited Pisa and. Florence and: I écollect: N 


 ámintelligent cab-driver giving.a‘coridénsed opinion-on: ‘politics ^^ 


at. thedast- named! city; «destined, to-be for à short- while” the | 
capital .of the. ,newly-cónstituted: kingdom. ".Beibg Asked ` 


whether he preferred the new-state of things’ to.the- late grand- ... 


: ducal ytimg; the! shrewd fellow-answered that **-it'was'no-busi- 
,né$s of his, all qe knew. was, that the ‘taxes’ were already. 

: doubled. - » What; L.wondet; dohe and. his - fellów$ ‘say now., 
(1804), when. the! contributions have risen. to ân- average: of 5 6- 
fer. annum forteach: hoüsehold: Tante molds De xà ien 
"At:Rome saw. all the. obligatory- sights 3 "büt the. eteitial- ty 


"was in sufficiently: .stránge:; conditions, thirty yeàrs'ago, tó juss . 
. tify a few words.: The government was:that:-of the Chuicli P" 






paternal; ‘or: “eather motherly $ of which the first-sainple-was- ane 


. examination of bdggage not-so much: for ‘arms, :éxplosives;: OF: . 
dutiable - goods, as "for French: 'hovels: and photographs likely^to. > | 


' cofrupt the innocence of: Romah imorals;: The: Holy--Father 
^ was’ still,“ Papa e^R&",thironed"in the: Quitinal. and supported. 
by-a garrison of 70; 000. “French: ‘soldiers.;° the ‘Cardinals.’ were 
the peers: anid leading: officials x-the “ Senator ?.drove to the:capi- 
tal'in a, medieval éartiage; ` The. towü:was confined, unsanitary; - 
abounding: in narrow medieval’ streets; among: which were Ans 
. tetspersed- many ancient: villas with‘still and:stately:old gardens: 


Atibassádórs from: foreign Powers-tesided at- the Papal’ Cóürt;-—^ 


our “own ‘country. being: ‘represented. by Lord: Odo Russell; afters 
. wards Lord Ampthill pand the Consul: was, Joseph Severn; the 
- faithful friend of.the poet Keats. * I had the honour of: "knowing. 
both : ‘having’ brought : letter for.Lord ‘Odo: from: his: famous” 


- L3 4 


uüclé Lord Russell; - SORBREVS C uuu Qu 


HA singular: commen’ on.the political situation of 1863, and - on. 
‘the: :passions it àroüsed, came." under notice“ one" day: it Holy 
‘Week, ‘while: attending- service ‘in.-the ;Ghürch of S:- Jobn 
| Latéran;- A; ftia? was -in the: pulpit—a ‘chosen. orator, who: was: 
preaching on the topic of the moment. * You-do-not need,” lie. 
.said, “that I should expatíate: "ón- the sorrows of the Divine. 
sufferer which -the! Church is: just. ‘now: commémorating ;-you' 
have them reptoduced before you in the" sorróws of His Vičar 
on ‘earth, oursmost Holy: Pope and King; And remember! * It-- 
was tiot oni Pilate that the chief blame fell" - Then turning -toi 
his booE, he réad-in Latin.:-* Pilate.asked' for water abd washed 
his. hands before. the people, saying: ris am. innocent of the: 





OB "This excellent. artist arid à man. tënded the. póet! ts “death. bed and provided’ 
LP n 


his tomb : he himself lived- till 1879... See us ts Friendships, and Letters, : 
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blood of: this just-man, see ye to 1ti- dud the whole: ‘people: ant 
sweribg. said- His blóod.be.upon us and: Upon: óut-^children;" 
Thèn, slowly raising “his right hand and looking: ‘round € on the. 
ushed. congregation, he added after a pause and : with; (ac thril- 
ling change of tone ;—“ Il sangue del Cristo È. Sopra vof. (The 
blood 'of- Christ is upon- jon). The.. effect. was instantaneous, 
even on-a heretic. - ` d^ $us à " 

2 Adl- these things . are now. aoed OT, destroyed.“ Th Pope i is 
restricted to the neighbourhood of. S.. Peter's; and the: ‘Quirinal 
harbours another king.. The population, ofthe. city has: doubled ; 
many old.villàs have. béen removed to’ make: way "for: moderi 
rows, and $qüares.;.a nümbet of new. bridges cross. the’ Tiber; e 
bróad, straight thoroughfares ‘pierce the quarters once . crowdeéil 
with: Gfooked lanes and, meat houses; .3 The. foreign’ ‘Quarter has 
been: transferred from. the foot of-the Pincian tó. the. ‘Slopés : and 

s Summits: of. the céntralregion:;: and, for good or for. evil; the'Ronié. . 
of: that: day: is no-more. :; To!the- poet, the:artist, and the studetit: 
"ef. history. modern: Rome. cat appeal only with &'Voice.Half- 
"stifled in’ the: din. of- politics ` and: commerce’. the. pilgrims Of 
mysday were probably: more-distinguished: than some'of'a" ‘later 
date.: among : theim- Gibson:;and-Stoty, Miss Hosmer ‘and: Miss 
Cushman, Poingdestre, Coleman; ‘Alfred Gattley; and the German’ 
Overbeck; are names.of some whom Lrécall to memory. £5. =" 

‘.S. Peters, I must frankly. own; seemed disappointing: as a: 
mere piece of architectūrė, = It: must be. admitted that, for- thè 
largest, ‘temple - bn'earth —I:suppose'itis--there is something, of. 

"—faiiure if it does: not produce: the effect of. vastress; .It seemed" 
‘as if the mountainóus- Mass of masonry ‘only revealed its true 

' dimensions when looked at from a‘distance ; So that,.as ‘in the, 
interior: (and; there, probably, from thé:want of. graduated prot: 
pórtions) tlie sense of scale is not at first éxperienéed, «consez 
quently .one: has to- learn from the guide-book that the Tetterg' 
of the inscription. below the cupola , áre aedi than an average’ 
man, and- so. forth. : :Nevertheless, anyone. who has- seen the’ . 
great. building.holding twenty: thousand: persons as though’ there: . 
were an ordinaty .congregation, or. witnesséd' the procession. of 
the., Pope:.to. the High: Altar‘to celebrate High Mass on Easter- 
morning, has.no one but himself to blame.if he- does mot ' form |. 
an - abiding. ideal. of the majesty of this central: shrihe: of eu 
endom: [5| awe us Da t = 

;My- stay; in: Rome- was, Hot, long enough: to please ihe, : T 

pe ‘however, oe than: "ues did ; Eno Biers S, eye. us 
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abridge thelr experience. : ig imbre p pete asso- 
 eiate; my old. friend John" Sherer, I visited galleries; churches, . 
modern. studios; and ancient’ monuments’; made excursions to; 
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Adrian's: Villa, Tivoli "Éuscülarà, . uud. 2 the: Albai Mounts” 
"botanised in the-baths’ of Caracalla, and-felt the: magic:of. fnoor- 
lightiamong ‘the: shadows: of the: Colosseum. - "My: health duc 
proved.’ ‘and my load. ‘of grief’ was-lightened:; sothat, “when, 
after seeing the. ‘iMuminations of ‘the :Cathedral domes and. the ^ 
blessing “of: tlie. ‘city ` abd" the world; and»passing: the: Fountáin - 
of Trevi- without’ Stopping to taste its water; I took the: ‘train: ifor. 

: Naples; I acknowledged that ‘theworld:could: “give: some: joysm 
returü for those: tliàt sle'takes: away." S E un iss : 
"Our ‘party "bad secured rodms.ina hotel: ‘om the: shove: ofthe: 

| Bay‘of: ‘Naples’ aud: we ispéntà pleasant.time in seeing: ithe: sights ` 
' of the: neighbourhood. "[lietown has-now grown in population’ 
 and.areà, brimming. over: thé adjacent ‘hills y im1863 the: populär 
promenade: was still-the Chiaja,:and-the- Toledo} the.main-street 
~ of commerce}; ; but, with that: exception, we saw. little.:that the- 
“modern: tourist. does ‘not’ still behold 5: the:tideless:Bay iwith- its. 
‘satin sheen; the:greyszaüd. purples of thie. Aslands,: the :béautiful 
hillssand Jovely light from ; Posilippo: to Sorrento; then S: Garlo 
théatre "and 'the- ‘sculptures - ‘and: ‘pictures ‘of the great:Müséum; 
^ Thénoisy-hármonies and: sunny: ‘air of the lively.. town:are..un- 
“changed; ; and. Sàhitary Sciénce-has-done: much. to remedy; its. 
 Gécasiotial- "lapsesr iito: "epidemic: “In ‘one ‘respect; at least the 
modern traveller. has: a decided. advantage 3} ‘the. excavations’. 
vat "Pompeii- have,‘ since my: time, beconie.more:extensive and, 
more’ "scientific ;. while * the téproduction: ‘of ancient: life; by: 
peuring- liquid ey psutn: ‘into -thé -hollows where the- dead avere : 
enéased’-in “the: -debtis: of the eéruptionjihas: caused: a startling 
resurrection of those ancient:Romans.t- | -` 
After. visiting Sorrento, Amalfi, Salerno, Pai tim. Lévossed 
to Sicily, and. awaited the. steamer at: Messina, a»city which’ 
seemed not to .lave' got muclr further than the ‘Middle Ages, - 
with unpaved ways, lighted by oil lamps... On the whole, review. 
of these two short visits:to./72/y; I seem conscious of: a vision 
of:change and hopeful-speculation which the .sueceeding thirty: 
years. have not -entirely made good. Thé Peninsula was still . 
unsettled, and her, condottiere- hero, Giuseppe Garibaldi; was: 
- in. that excitable state produced in simple. natures<by. new dis- 
- trust of all that he had been. wont to lean-on : it was said.at'the 
`- time that. he kept.three donkies in Caprera, whom he.named; 
‘respectively, “Pio Nono," “ Vittorio-Emanuele,” and “ Napos: 2 
leone ; T a ps he was. about to resign his seat in the Degislatüre, 
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* "There is a vil known local belief that whoever drinks. of f Trevi, before: 
leaving-Rome, cannot fail to.réturnoat some future day: . i 
Now Via di Roma. | : 
f."Ehis ingenious method. had: been originated a-year or two before: my 
visit ; ; arid I saw a few of the casts. -It is strange that ho decks appear 
amgiüg the discoveries ; although many:have been found.in the neighbour- 
ing rains-óf Hereulárieum, none have proved. important. ` 
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and neither friend nor foe could teil visit his next step rhiglit 
be: His frame.of mind was typical of that ofthe classes-of the 
Italian. population of whom á tiaveller sw, the- most, <, Without. 
either thé qualities: or the:defects-of their. -great guerilla-leader,. 
they;were like lini-itr having the mood. of newly-~emancipated 
"schoolboys. Long “centuries of. despotic administration, with 
light: taxation -in-a..fitie-cliniate, -wheré;:human nattre: Kas few 
secondary: wahts, had made.them.: amiable; but indolent, „easily 
-satisfied: physically, - yet :quick.:to take their own : parts «in 
"private quarrels. At one:moment:a! ‘man’ would be content: with 
-a song.and:a.kiss.in-the shade ofa-vine:; at the next; ‘the knife 
_.that-had:cut the grapes might be «plunged. in. the "heart- of: his, 
" friend... The higher classes were. what. you.read: of in: Stendhal’s 
Chartreuse de Parme; the women passing. their time:iti intrigue or 
ina semizorierital retirement; themen at clubs, caffés, sand thea- . 
"trés ; the-moral tone:said :to:be inferior; though travellers might 
Rave. no time or. opportunity. to. judge for themselves. ;Frenóh.resi- 
^. dents;,though not squeamish, -spoke of: the: relations : between 
“Italian: men and women as:of. exceptional irregularity. - ut E 
zs E his: romantic form of existence. was-vergitig. to: extinction, to. 
-be succeeded: by: a-régime:of. political;activity, tempered: by finàn- 
-cial; anxiety. ¿One is tempted to think that the:old times:were | 
*better; untess:we -modify:that conclusion by: reflecting: that, .per- 
háps,- man .is:not made--for,a.mere-life-of . ease, and thatthe 
| Aigat or baing: citizen. of a great nation- is. more; jte: zbe, valued 
pach part, T could not-but, feel. that all my new experience. chad 
^-:fhade ; me- ani altered mam; as a nue $0, — oe Atalian 
-oF the: day.. Re ee a ER Prato ut n 
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ARS. Er THE ISOLATION. OF KARACHI, “AN” 
IMPERIAL MISTAKE, MUCH 


URING: the last : fifty: ;years trunk lines of eod com- 

ee 7 “munication have been established throughout the greáter 
bart of British "India; Calcutta, :Borhbay~.and. Madras: “have 
each’ many linés radiating inland:from them‘as centrés;: so’ that 
all the surr oundiig country has. direct ‘communications: uM a 
iom not the:nearest porte” a E M P 
“But Karachi?! - 0710s ceret an Coo ul c0 E 

x: Karachi is not only isolated, ‘not: only” Ds itno direct railway 

| " seomimiunication: with, ‘India, but the extensive tract-.of land 


Tunning: from it:700 ‘ntiles’ inlaid. to. Delhi, and. over: 2do-milds 





z 
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pos 


«in width, called. Rajputana, is; as faras railways’ are. Concerned; 


-ralmostian absolute blank, “This is'a strange fact, and thé more 
closely it is looked inte, the. more strange does it- appear. - 
ct Thé- present paper. deals:in.nó way with the local: interests 
“oF Karachi; as such; matters: affect the: ‘prosperity: sofi büt 120,600 .: 
n “inhabitants, and), poor: inhabitants.: It is confined: toia cons. 
«sideration of Imperial interests ; it deals; with tlie commercial 


“claims? -Of some“ 20,060;000. of: people; ‘inhabiting: perhapsrthé - 


‘richest part: of. India.; with. the. consideration: of -Karachi ‘as 
a^ base fof- oy opérations. in the. North-West “and North- 
` ‘Bast, and with thie. Imperial necessity: for. a Goverüment naval 


carsenal-in:eastern Waters, «vig be. Itn Mots quit Pl 


To cleat: the way, let it first be considersd whatds fhe post- 
“ton, and-what.are;the resources:of Karachi? . Karachi isa port 
on the west coast of. India, five-hundréd miles.north of Bombay. . 
-To find what country should be served: by. Karachi as a port; let 
a. line be drawn-from Karachi to Bombay, and bisected, and let a 
perpendicular line be drawn from the bisection inland.. This line, 
drawn inland, runs from a little south of Jamnagar, in-Kathia- 
-war, to Aligarh, some fifty miles south of Delhi—Delhi-béing 
a- few. miles nearer to- Karachi, as the crow flies, than to- 
Bombay, It is clear that the country north of. this line-would 
be most economically served by Karachi as a ‘port. Not. only | 
is the greater. part of this country zo served by Karachi, but 


 itexhibits à feature absolutely unique on the map - of- India, — 


This coüntry, nearly to-the Indus, aiid the whole of it known 
as Rajputana, is.(with the exceptiom.of.a' branch line from: 
Ajmere.to Bikanir) a a blank as far as railway lides are 
"concerned. The-fact will scarcely be believed, ‘though it: is a 
fact, that most of this land, unserved by railways, is good agri- 
cultural land, nick: wong: give remunerative local traffic. - 
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"pet us’ see what. is- the present position. of Katachi as to - 
internal railway Communication, ‘Karachi, as-the crow flies, is 
' Some 700 miles from. Delhi; but.by: railway it is 1,170 ‘milés 
distant. The existing line runs northeast from Karachi 
*to Lahore, abd -then nearly due south to Delhi However, 
*.it is the intention.:of Government. to..shorten this-line. by 
_the construction. of chord -lines from : Hyderabad. to Rohri, 
.and from Bahawalpur; through ‘Bhatinda, to Delhi; Tt-will 
. rbe-assumed; then, that these ‘new’ lines of- ‘cofmunication are 
.in enxistece. They... will, bring’ Karachi: within 919 miles: ‘of 
‘Delhi. Will Karachi then be. no. longer isolated? -> 7 

-Now, in the first. place;-two-lines inland from. Karachi háve > 
ber surveyed and foünd practicable. . They will be afterwards 
‘referred: to.-in :more: detail. By the’one, Karachi would be 
"brought within 737 7 miles of Délhi ;*by the ‘other, within. 
749: ‘miles. .So,;- by:-the new. chord-lines, Delhi will still -have 

ay: freight - -over 140. miles more’: than. it shoüld' if riglitly- 
ser a ‘Delhi being now served: by Bombay 890 miles distant. 
‘But there: is'a further objection; Granted that the: shorter line 
by thé proposed chords. to Delhi will ‘pay, it will: pay’ ‘only 
through local: traffic: -Rajpttana and the country running up 
_-almost to Agra, which should be: served. by Karachi, ‘will still 
jremain isolated —Pachpadra, which is: büt- 4007 “miles: from: 
` Karachi and Bikanir, which is but 500 miles distant; wilk, still be 
‘served’ by. the rérnote port. of Bombay. CUu DR I. 

. So; assuming that Karachi is brought by: the new chord: lines 
within 919 miles of Delhi, it xvill:still remain isolated; Delhi | 
-will still remain nearly 150-fniles:further from Karachi than-it 
‘should. legitimately -be; while Rajputàna:and the rich’ country 





tunning almost. to Agra will have-no beriefit at àll. fiom. their -> 
“natural port, Karachi.: Iti short, while-Karachi' can be brought 


within: some 750 miles of Delhi; it will/now, at the best; be sobie 
4920: miles distant. That is, “more thati.20,0C0,060' ôf: people, 
inliabiting.a:rich and productive country; must. pay. freight :for 
exports :and. imports. over : nearly: 140; ‘miles more: than they 
would if. Karachi had direct communication ‘with India: - 
: Before dealing in:detail .with* the two possible lines of: railway, 
which: would bring: Katachi within lessthan.50 miles of Delhi .. 
it will be well to clear. away: certain ‘possible: objéctions : to 
Imperial expenditure. on:such works,;.:'Fhese objéctions can be ` 
"but.two.:one, that. Karachi* is incapable: of.;development 
asa port, the other that: its. naáturallyrisolated from-India byva 
[Ape intervening: desert... Neither objection has any foundation 
dn act. «17° Pu 
` Dealing. with: thé. Diar. the. reply- is. Finplë and baled. on’ in- 
“disputable facts. In 1892 there was published; by the Chairman:of 
me Karachi Port Trust, a pompe headed d ‘The Karachi Har- 
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»bour; AVest: Coast ot india.” Fhis shows that the puedes. 
' «cám: safely :entet -andi leave the-harbour ; that vessels with four `. 
thatches:can load: from :1§f00:to' 1;200 tons ofgrain' a day ythat 
troops: (as. stated” by- ‘Captain the” Hon. A, G: Cuizón:Howe, . 
JR. Ni} can be: landed ::inóre “expeditiously . and -in far greater q 
"nümbers than -even -át Portsmouth, -while the climate.is!said-to.” 
be, ‘perhaps, the most Salubrious and pleasant of. all stations. in , 
“thes plains -of India, and the sea passage froni- Karachi -to 
Xden- is not only:200 miles shorter than :that from: Pon D 
-Aden; but very. much: less affected . D. dr violence; tof; he: 
S. W. monsoons ^s. 
But, perhaps, the móst: important patt: of. this "atiphlet is 
‘a plan-annexed, signed by. Mr, -D.- "Mortis, the- Port: :Engineer, 
recording in detail a scheme, cut sand. dried, -for additional | 
. wliarfage-ánd dock -accomniodation: -.: JEhis,'Gartied “out, would * 
‘give accommodation -fori 138 vessels” ofan” average’ of 2450. 
feet iin: ‘length and 26. feet.in. depth, Sotthat the harbour would-.: si 
“serve: 4,000: vessels a: yéar—giving | eaclizan average: „ofiz "days ~ 
Sin, ‘harbour—,. that. is, be sufficient. -for.the entire -number. 
-of ships. passing through: the:Suez - Canal. - Perhaps. there is . 
-no,.port in the world—-certainly there ‘is none in. India— where 
such: works could-be cartied out so.cheaply «and: expeditiously. - 
‘For, owing- to. the: conformation of the ‘land, reclamation: “and 
“excavation. are simple: to a»degree. ` hae.’ rg ke dn 
‘There is- no question,- then,«aà.to-the: capabilities, of! Karachi ij 
¿asav harbour, They are. certainly good ; they'may: possibly - 
*be fairly termed. excellent, The- position, too, -ofi the.‘ port, 
7200 miles nearer to Adencthan. Bombay, ihas to be considéred;-- 
with. its . advantage ` of. freedom. from the. -S. - W;- monsoon, ' 
Bat the facts-ir favour.of Karachi do not end here... : 
.Let the. reader bear.in, mind that. up to: the prësent time 
*Karáchi is still:distaut fronv Delhi-t,170 ‘miles by railway, and — 
that it.has nó directrailway-conimunication with: India-except . 
“by this circuitous route. Let itbe-borne.in mindy, :too, «that 
Karachi has. been in the. possession. of the British only some di ag 
years, and that when, fifty ;years ago, Sind was conquered, : 
"it was: buta fishing village. . Let ‘it: be remembered that, . 
-during all this: time, "Karachi thas. hadsno ‘assistance, except " 
«that which -has been. doled out to.it by private capital from _ 
"Bombay. And yet in. 'spite of: these apparently - damning . ob- 
istacles, what-is the present position :of Karachi-?- Is: üt—as 7 
. sone might expect--stilla little.fishing village? . ES 
^ iLbetstatistics speak : for-themselves. -Below-are :given:the ` 
~ exports and imports and population for the years 1853. to 
.1893..; The year yid was. ee as ia S "ofthe. 
-American civil war i e ub di 
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Exports & Imports, -` an 2 Z _ Population. - 2. ue yee 
3853-54 ^". + 920384. UP SMP OOO See iue mu. cr 
c 73883- 64 . 6,606,27522.. - erg Me aee eo 
1873-74 a 36737014- o2 5009004 7 7 X a Aha 
pi xe 2.0 ¥883-84. ne 8,09. II544. 25,000 on P d RE. 
P CENE 1893- 94 Hm 1563, 43791. 1520; ogo: TER ui 


H 


‘Such advance is, ; under: ‘the given a, remarkable, 
It is inno way the result of Government assistance—even ‘the 
‘North-West .Railway was builtzby-thé Government - “purely ` 
for -strategic purposes- -The . advance, -then, must- be. uae 
due to the natural advantages of Karachi as a port. 

Lët the country ‘round. Karachi be next. considered: ds it 
a desert 2. Till‘lately Sirid-itself has been looked'on as à desert; 
even “now,  to-the: ‘popular mind; it "is probably- considered a- 
desèrt. ‘In-fact, itis a rich country ids for.the most part 
of growing any. crops, given a supply of water. When the 
N.W. Railway was in ‘contemplation, the then: Viceroy and. 
his- Council reported strongly that: the line could. never pay ' 
its expenses, <The line, -including that part constructed. for 
purely str ategic purposes, may bė. tåken to;pay -334 per cent. 
The .commercial ‘part alone pays.8 per. cent.;- The: one thing in. 
Sind which the Government has developed, is the un of © 
canals... These canals pay from.8 to 1r per cent. 

Turning to Rajputana thé matter is: not so clear, as that. 


country, untouched’. by railways, .is: not generally "known. ^ 


But even here.there is firm ground-for holding that the: land: 
is not only not a desert, but rich and capable of great. Soyer 


i ex TT t es 


Sir. Edward Bradford, late. Acsüt. to” he Gover General 
in Rajputana, writing of -this country —with reference to: the 
proposed Delhi-Kotri railway—,has stated i= -~ 


* | have read with the greatest interest’ the Nota you: sent i 


me on the proposed railway from Hyderabad: tö- Delhi, and I 


cannot but feel, knowing. the. country. as I do, that if this. line ` 


is once. started, there is a‘ great: future for it." I.can most 
honestly endorse all that you have- saidas to the. commercial, 
strategical, postal and other advantages of the:line, and I verily | 
believe that when once the grain'that cam so ;easily be grown. - 
in that country, which to the ordinary Indian is supposed: to. be 
a desert, finds a facility for’ transit, which has hitherto been 


„J 


b 


enied to it, there will be an enormous‘ increase in, the; cultiva- | - 


tión. From what I'have seen - of- the country” through . which 
the line will pass—-and I have marched. through it'in as bad. 
seasons.as have been known for many, many years—,I regard the 
statements. as to.. the barrenness and desert character of‘ the. 
country as à mere bugbear. I don’t believe that it pfesents - 
any extraordinary difficulties in the. WEY, of railway construc- 
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‘tion. I am: fot: able to write fo you at length, buf you ‘may 
_ certainly quote me in; confirmation of the description “of the 
'' country traversed, and the views which I know you ‘Have’ ads: 

vanced-as to the practicability of the line of railway." 

-Colonel . Roberts, late” Political Agent in Rajputana, ataja, 
meeting of the Pérmanent Committee for Pronioting ` Railway 
"Extension in. Sind, held at thé Chamber of Commerce at Kara- | 
chi, on the roth February 1888, said :— - - A 

<- “ A, good half of the distance between Delhi’ and: Ooirerkote: 
ds by- no means the désert/it.is popularly supposed ito be, On’ 
` the. contrary, fróm Bhiwani, near Rohtak' (a place about sixty. 
. 4. miles south east of Bikanir), the country has for years. been 
| E _the-commercial foute between Guzerat and Delhi.. Old coins 

-have been fréquently dug: up,and.the route was only. abans, 

- doned when the Mahrattas over-ran Upper India, and it. has 

been resumed since the advent of the British: I myself have 

"been more about Shekawati and Upper Marwar Uian-most.- 

ee ; it is tlie céntre'of a very: large, ancient, and vigorous 
/ . commerce, and any- Company that’ joins | Delhi and . Karachi, 
|. Vill get the south- east Punjab wheat trade, the latge wool trade 

~_ of Bikanir, the salt trade ôf the Sujangarh and Didwara. lakes,- 
el. ' and the trade in cattle and hides of. Upper Marwar at. Nagore, 
famous for its breed of “cattle. and. coüntless^herds. .Not: far. 

"from Nagore is found tlie fine building .stone so-much ‘ised ‘by 

T Us *thié- wealthy inhabitants of-Ajmere for fronting théir houses, and. 
in this vicinity: are, the, superb marble quarries - of ' Makrana, - 
from which the beautifül.marble of the Taj and ‘other buildings. 

at Agra was procured.’ The: Raghunáthgurgh ` range; east-ef. 
| Sikár in “Shekawati, | is ‘nearly 4.000 feet‘ high, and is‘known to 
contain, at its northern: apex, .near’-Laharee, much: unexploited 
mineral wealth. I have heard-that north-east of: Jeysulmere, - 
there are numerous. black’ buck ; ; these animals require better, 
food for their sustenance. than a sandy desert can produce; 
and, in fact, live on millet ‘and grasses, Between Sujangarh. 

, and Jeysulimeré one can drive a-carriagé- practically all- the: 
. Way, with no river to cross, or other obstruction, It would. be 

: well worth a Company-at home to send-an- expeit to take.a 
" cold weather ride along the route I have indicated, and: see" it 
a. for themselves" — 

e "Ihe reader: who wishes "fór farther authority may? consult 

| Sir W. W. Hunters Imperial Gazetteer. of India; where-tleg 
resources. of ' Oomerkóte, Jeysulmere aud ‘Bikanir ‘are fully. 

.. „stated, and, the above opinions of Sir. Edward Bradford aud 

.. Colonel: ‘Roberts strongly “supported. The description- of. the 

,system of agricülture i in Rajputana in the. Gazetteer reads almost 
< às.a sarcasm on those who maintain that the country ís.a-desert, 
For therein is: described. the method of ee of the sual 
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andi it is Jova that the produce i in iie seasons is more 


than sufficient for the wants of the population; the -benefit of - 


- the surplus produce being lost owing tō- the lack of railway 


communication; and of means for. economical’ exports 
Rajputana, it i is clear, then, can in no way. be fairly-termed a 


to. England, ` should remain without the benefit’ of. railway 
cómimunication.* 


Now what are the two _possible. lines of railway: that would 


connect Karachi with. India? Take first the Jeysulmére-Bikanir 
‘lines -From Karachi to Kotri there now exists.a, broad-gauge 


railway. From Hydrabad, on the-other side of, the -Indus, 


x —Bikanir to Delhi, some 550 miles. This line would open up 
Rajputana and bring Delhi within ‘léss than 750. miles of 


the line continues to: Shadipalli, a distance 'of some Sixty Of 
seventy  miles..' The’ proposed -line would continue’ the 
railroad "from Shadipalli through. Oomerkote; Jeysulmere. and 


Karachi,- Delhi.is now 890 miles. from its port, Bombay. Thus 


Delhi, if served by its true port Karachi, would be saved 140 ~ 


"miles of rail-haulage. What does this mean ?. lt means for 


some 20,000,000 of people a saving-of onè shilling a quarter on the 


export of wheat, and 3s. 62. a bale on the import of Manchester 
grey shirtings, | - - 

‘The second: (proposed: ‘tine would. run from Shádipalli fo 
' Pachpadra, a distance of only 205 miles. The construction 
of this line alone would bring Delhi within 850: ‘miles of 


Karachi ; but a further line of 168 miles from Kuchawan Road 


to Delhi would bring Delhi within 750 miles of Karachi, T 


. This line, -it. would appear, it is proposed to build as a narrow- 
gauge line; às is existing line from -Pachpadra. to: Kacha- 


wan Road is narrow-gauge, -The advantage of ‘the broad- -` 


gauge are obvious, as if the, N. -W. Railway ran the 


néw line, they would, with tlie broad-gauge, have a'great circle | 


of line running. from Karachi north, through the Lahore and 


“desert, -and, apart from other far more serious considerations, 
-it must surely: be ‘a mistake that this country, equal in extent 


F erozepur districts, south to Delhi, and thence straight through . 


new country to Karachi; without break of gauge. ` 
-Both the above lines have been surveyed by the Government 


and declared feasible, ~ 
What is above written is intended to show the great commer- 


cialadvantages which the Imperial Government. would Obtain 





* To prevent misapprehension, - it may be as well to state that the writer 


has nothing to do with the: promotion of: any of thé railways herein. l 


A ‘referred. to. 


. $ Exact distances are “not given. Writing exactly, according. to the. 
surveys, thé former line would be 737 miles in deb the. sc aad line 


- 


749 miles; . . y S dux "E » 
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‘by. someting ‘Karachi with India by railway. Turn now -to. 
‘another aspect of the case—the position of Karachi as a base of . 
Operations in the North- West and thé North-East, tip’ to 
Peshawar. : 
. ^ "Karachi is in direct railway. communication with. Quettah, and å 
is without question the base for operations in the North-West.. ` 
< During the Afghan-war of 1880, Bombay- was the nominal base, 
but. Karachi was the real base, for all supplies came through 
Karachi. Whatdid that war show? It showed. how “terribly 
the" Commissariàt was handicapped by the i isolation of- Karachi. 
‘Sind . Was literally. dénuded . of camels, ponies and food- stuffs, 
and exhorbitànt prices had to be paid. ` If the Jeysulmere- 
..Bikanir* line had been in-existence, with a. short cross-line | 
from about Jeysulmere to Rohri, a tract of country the.size of 
England would have been open to draw supplies from, ‘cheaply . 
.. and” expeditiously, - apart from: the unquestionable ‘strategie - ` 
advantages of:such a line. . Even the Pachpadra. railway one 
have“ given: some, if not.the same: advantage.’ Ei "n 
But Karachi; by the Sind-Sagor line, is also in direct com: ` 
- munication with: Peshawar:on .the north-east. It seems strange 
|. that, with vast expenditure on-the strategic. lines to. ‘Quettah and: 
Peshawar, an extensive country of supply like Rajputana, lying. 
„retired behind the Indus, should be left untouched and useless. 
-In-the past Sit Charles Napier, has pointed oüt, in words of 
i almost extravagant práisé,'the exceptional position of Karachi 
- ‘as a port: Sir, Bartle Frere, when Commissioner - in. Sind, 
pressed . the Imperial Government for: direct: communication. 
“with England through Karachi : Lord Beaconsfield recognised — 
' the advantages to be gained from the development of: the port, 


.^.and, perhaps, had his scheme of 1880 been-carried oüt, Karachi i 


. would not now be isolated.. But since 1890—påce- Sir. Charles . 
Pritchard, to whom - ‘Sind owes.a deep debt of gratitude— 
Karachi has been left severely alone.: Surely the. time. has 
come to put an end to.this neglect ? e 
| Lastly the questioni of a. Government naval. arsenal. in -eastern 
waters must be touched on, but touched lightly, for the question . 
is difficult and. important, and. the p wtiter not competent. 
.to deal satisfactorily with. it. 

"The face of the world is studded with the coaling stations of ' 
Great: -Britain—à prime necessity for a coüntfy whose empire | 
depends. on command of: the sea. But from the Suez Canal... 


iE eastwards, past Iridia to -Australasia, nowhere has.she an arsenal 


- aša base, or docks for receiving and’ repairing men-of-war. ;- : 
_ _ Japan has now arisen, and strong or weak, must be dealt with . 

as a naval: power, and- this new fact means development by 
- Russia of her navy in eastern waters, with a possible like in- 
crease, by other great European Powers. Can, England pursue 
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in the East the course she has till now taken? May not, at 
any moment, difficulties arise in Australia.’ Questions of tr ade 
between Australia and Japan? Questions—most. dangerous 
of all-—of Japanese, for peaceful commercial purposes, invading 

RA Australia? Can the Japanese be kept out of Australia-as easily 
as the Chinese, with Russia in the background ?. Or, at the 
lowest, is not England’ now open, from more than. one ; country, 
to ‘pressuré in the East, which-may be ised against her to in- 
fluence her policy.in Europe E Would she not be guo for 
resistance with a naval base in India? © .. : 

- [f-an arsenal and docks for men-of-war are wanted in. Tadia; 
‘there is but one place.suitable for the purpose, ‘and that place 
is—Karachi. It isthe true base for operations in the north-west 
and-northseast ; connécted by:railways with India, it would be a 
centre for inexhaustible. supplies of draft animals and food- Stuff ; 

x its waters are untoüched by the violence of ‘the - south: west. 
.. mofisoon ; its climate‘is. better. than that of. aby other station in 
the coast ‘plains. of. India; it.is the point of approach: for any 
line of- railway. from Europe. to India, and there is no ‘place“in. 
the whole. continent of Hindustan where docks could be made 
SO p cheaply, and expeditiously. . i : 
* Oh ! Karachi! That might come àgain-and see ‘you -in 
your:glory |. Empress.of the East!" So, long ago, wrote a. 
mah fot unknown. ‘He ‘was called Sir Charles Napier, 
Trust in God and dry. powder i is- good, But no great empire - 
can exist on that basis alone. . There is a hard, inflexible 
„responsibility on those: who- govern oné-fourth of this round : 
world, and-one-fifth of its. teeming: mér and womér,tó-so act 
that no means of defence against aggression be neglected, ‘and no 
‘opportunity for the advance of material prosperity lost. ‘Refusal 
to accept, incapacity to appreciate: the oe means, 


‘sooner or later, loss of FED 





Koran ELT TOU 
. Since the above yas frske ‘iten, the Sina of State for. 
India lias sanctioned construction " of. a. bridge- over the . 
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i ARTĂ IV—NOTES FROM THÉ CALCUTTA 
| ^ TZOOLOGICAL GARDENS. .:... /- 


EU this: påper I propose to give, for the benefit of the’ pa i 
of the Calcutta Review, a short natural-history ‘account’ of 
‘the ;various animals inthe Calcutta Zoological Gardéns which, 
during a. visit I paid: to the institution on’ Friday,’ the 26th. 

. July, . 1895, ‘appeared .to. me to be new to the: collection and 
' to have been exhibited therein for the first time, __ 

-The most, interesting, and, at the same time, one of the 'árest 
“deer’* now exhibited -in the gardens, is a fine young. &peci- 
.fneti of the T. hainenig, or Brow-antlered Deer (Cervus- di). ‘The 

. most charateristic feature of ‘this rare deer is ‘that: the base: 
of. the- ántlers His sitüated on the frontal region of -the. skull, 
“as will. be: tioticed: in the young specimen ‘exhibited at “Alin 
. pore". This Species. was discovered in Manipur -by Captain 
. Elg, and: hencé its “specific name eldi. Itis of moderate size. 
ES Hair very coarse, shaggy in winter, thick and long about the 
"neck in stags. Tail short, „skull elongate, frontal area very 
. narrow ; premaxillaries much shorter than in Cervus, divancelt: 
Horns:with an extremely. long-curved brow-antlet,. joining the 
. beam in such a manner that the two form one.continuoüs cürve ' 
at right angles to the ‘pedicel. "There are frequéntly small 
points: on the upper surface of the brow-antler, and-generally a 
prominent-siag’ in the axil,’ The | beam. is unbranched for a^ 
considerable distance, generally more than half the length, 
and curved, ‘backwards, - then outwards,, and, lastly, forwards ; 
“towards the end it bears a number of small polüits, from two or. 

three to eight . of tén, or possibly more.” ‘The coloration of the’ 
male assumes a! dark: brown, almost’ black liue, during the cold 
weather; but. the’ females ‘are, usually of a palè rufous fawn- 
colour. The nether parts- assume a-white colour-during the hot = 
season, changing to pale bíeéwm in. .thé cold weather. - There 
is no: caudal disk. The "very young "have spots; but, in- the 

" specimen exhibited in the garden, white spots are to be found 

‘on the hind-quarters, and «two white dorsal stripes running” 
parallel to the vertebral ridge. -The colour of the animal now, 





* While- on the subject of rare species of deer, it wil, perhaps, not-be—~ 
out of place to mention here; in passing, that anotlersrare Species “of deer : 
. from. America. has recently. been. added to the collection of the Caltuttà -~ 
Zoological Gardens, as will appear from the following announcement in. 
the Calcutta Statesman "of, Friday, the 2nd August 1895 :—* The “latest . 
‘addition to the Zoo is a rare deer, Cartacus punctulatus, from Guatemala.. 
"The deer was brought direct {rom Guatemala by Captain: -Doherr,., of -the 
S. S. Baroda, which atrived. in pon a few days ago, and’ was. presented 
di by him to the d m 
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being exhibited ‘in the garden is a pale reddish brown, The 
species is distributed throughout the Manipur valley, and 
thence southwards through Burma and the Malayan. Peninsula, 
and. also as ‘far eastwards- as. Cambodia and:the island. of 
@lainan,. always iù flat alluvial ground. The brow-antlered: 
de&r..frequents marshy tracts of land, overgrown with grass . 
and’ scrub, and is grégarious. in its. habits—roaining | about . 
in herds cotisisting of as many as ten to fifty or more indivi--- 
duals,” ‘Sometimes larger herds are met with. During the © 
hottest part of the day they enter shady forest glades for. pro- 
tection from the heat, but, at other times, th&y are to be found 
browsing in.the level meadow laüds. In ‘the tract of coun- . 
try about the delta of the Irrawady and. in Martaban’ they 
fréquent plains, even during the hot weather, where ‘ho ‘fresh 
water is to be found, _ Swampy" tracts, overgrown with wild: ^ 
rice and other plants, are.also another favourite- habitat of this 
"beautiful deer. Their food consists of wild rice’ and ;other , . 
plants. In captivity they will live upon any vegetable food: that. - 
may be given to them, and the young’ specimen in - ‘thé Alipore ‘.. 
garden, which is very tame and. docile,. readily devoured its: ~. 
of ripe “plantain which I gave it—eating the peel’ and the 
pulp at once, ; "The stags: bégin to -shed ‘their. antlers iy June’ - 
in Manipur, and in September in Lower-Burma. `The breed- * 
ing season has been observed in Burma tó last from March | 
till May—the- doés usually giving - birth to one fawn in Octo- - 
ber and November. The stags.: begin to. get; ‘horns; when. : 
they are two:yéars old, and attaiü maturity in their 'seventh 
= This deer pairs when it is about a year and.a half old. 
The call of the doe frequently resembles a short barking grunt, 
but that. of the stags is low $i and more prolonged, and can 
frequently bé heard during th rutting : seàson. This’-animal © 
is very rarely. seen in captivity in 'menageries. The young 
specimen now exhibited at Alipore was procured from’ Burma: 
at a cost of Rs, 400, and is, perhaps, now. the only specimen 
living.ia captivity. in either India. or Europei: A specimen of 
this deer was presented, in. 1867, to the Gardens of the London 
Zoological Society, by A. Grote, Esq, F. Z. S; and was described |. 
at page 821 of the Proceedings of the Society’ for that year, and - 
figured in plates. 37 and 38 of volume. seven of its Zvanusde- ` 
tions... lt was, perhaps, the’ only other. specimen of” this- deer 
whichever lived in any collection. The spécimen at Alipore is. - 
accotnmodated:in a breezy, grassy .paddock to the west.of the - 
compound of the Sonebursa “House, which affords capital. . 
opportunities to: the: animal: for’ giving: ‘free play to its natural 
habits. 
In- the middle cage of the Wolf and Hyæna House.” fear the | 
Burdwan Houses is exhibited, for the first ae a fine specimen 
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of . the- Spotted. Hyena of Africa (Hyena. crócuta ).': The 

Hysnas belong to-the: stib- -family Hyenida, of. the-carnivora, ' 

and to one genus, Hyena, being allied to the Felidg. and' the. 

Viverride, on the.one hand, and, to. thé. Cazzde, on the óther. 
. . But some naturalists ‘have. lately ‘been placing the Spotted; 
| Hyzena | of Africa. under. a distinct genus, -Crocua, on Account’ 

" ofits possessing * much, smaller upper. true. molars. with only - 
— ."one or two “roots, | less developed lower true molars; no mane; 
PL and some reinárkablé' peculiarities about. the female genital 
* orgatis.” The - remains of this species (H. crocuta) have 
; béen found “tin. caves near^ Karnul, Madras. The Spotted . 

Hyzena (H. jerocuta)—a Specimen of which is exhibited- in; 
“the: “menagerie “at: ‘ Aliporé—and _ its . African congener, the. 

- Brown. Hyana. (H. brunnea), pass. the day-time. ‘in holes or 
D burrows dug jin’ the’ ground by. the aid of their powerful fore-. 

- Cfeet.. After. nightfal] they usually emerge. from their, holes. in ` 
"search" of food, wliich;consists of the flesh of. animals: and-alle 
sorts of carrion, - So: great. is their fondness for carrion that 
they are said even to. commit depredations in graveyards in^ 
"eastern Counttiés-—oftet digging: out the: freshly-buried corpses 
and: ‘thaking 3 ajmedl of them." These- “hyenas have very power- | 
ful jaws; and ‘when they bite, they hold ‘on obstinately; and itis 
with the- greatest difficulty.that they can be made to-let ¢ go ‘their 
“hold. The eall ` of the spotted Hyaena, when excited, is very 
similar to a ‘weird, unearthly laugh, whence it is- sometimes, 
° vulgarly called the Laughing Hyznay, “The specimen in the . 
Alipore. garden i: is, full grown and of a dirty white: colour. Its ` 
shaggy coat- is litiottled .all over with à-humber of- circülar-spots4 
of a blackish. colour. - On. à- rough comparison of--the species 
- “witha ‘specimen. of the Striped Hyzena, of India (Æ. striata), 
=.. exhibited: close by, one is struck by. thé apparent similarity . 

between the two.species in réspect of size, features and colora-. 

tion’; the only: distinctive mark. being the spots in the African 

Species and the stripes in the Indian one. -The specimen of the 

Spotted Hyzna i in the Calcutta Zoological | Garden appears’ not. 

to be:shy. in’ disposition, as, at the time when I saw -it, it was: 

quietly lying near the entrance to its den, and did not retire 

'inside its sleeping apartment at the. sight of us. lt. was ob= ` 

tained in 1894-95, by: exchange: from. Mr. Carl Hagenbeck, of- 

 Hamburgh. Es x 

Then, coming to the Gubboy House, w we find fwo novelties, 

‘exhibited: in thé. “southern, cages of this building. These‘ afe-^' 
^ two Africam monkeys belonging to the gents Cercopithecus E 

one being the Green Monkey (Cercopithecus calistrichus), -and 

_ the other Sykéss Monkey (C. albogularis) The- formèr is 
= r a, denizen’ of the forests of «West Africa, and the latter has. 
Un ‘its habitat in tlie. vane jungles of East Africa, iis Cerco~.. 
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pithect are long-tailed African Qo keys, provided with cheek- 
pouches in which food can. be temporarily- stowed away, and 
QE of large posterior callosities and extremely long tails, 
' The coats of many members of this genus are characterised- 
by brilliant’ coloration, as in the Diana Monkey (C..dtana) and 
ona monkey (C. dona), of which two’ specimens are exhibited 
. iw the eastern wall-cage of this house—one of these latter being 
. an adept-in the trick of turning somersaults. There are at. 
least twehty species of Cercopitheci, all of which are very lively, ` 
and active in their habits. A pair of Green. Monkeys (C. 
callitrichus) were purchased as far back as 1890-91, .of which 
" one.is living now in one of the southern wall-cages of this 
house.’ The appellation * Green. Monkey,” applied to this 
monkey,isa misnomer, as: there is very little of green colour to be 
- found on the coat of the specimen exhibited here. "The animal. 
here shown: is tinged with a light yellowish hue, and in strong ` 
S -lights the coloration becomes more distinct. The specimen of 
' Sykes’s monkey on exhibition here was presented to ‘thé Gar- 
dens by Dr. Drake-Brockmann of Mirzapore, N.-W. P.,and is a 
.singularly fine animal. Itis to bé found in one of. thé move- : 
able cages in the middle of the-southern side of this house. - 
The peculiar characteristics of this species of Cercopithecus, as cati 
be judged fròm the example here exhibited, are that its colora- 
‘tion: is.uniform iron grey .on the upper side ; raiséd ridges | 
commencing from the cheek, and a ruff formed by its long silky 
fur. all round. the forehead. Both the green and the Sykes’s ` 
"monkeys on show here very much appreciated; the bits of 
~—~plantain which we gave them. 
^ ' Then, coming to the Dumraon House, we find, exhibited iri 
the nor 'th-western cage: of this building, a fine. spécimen of the 
Grey Gibbon of Borneo (Hylobates. mulleri), The Gibbons 
(Hylobates) are far less anthropoid in every way than’ the Orangs 
. and the Chimpanzees, and are chardcterised by a remarkable 
variability-in the coloration ofthe skin. "The Gibbons have their 
habitat in Sumatra dnd Borneo, and as far Horthwards as 
Burmah and Assam, The specimen here.on show is of a 
uniform grey colour, and appears to be taciturn in its habits, for 
. it does not utter that peculiar cry, * hoocko,” “ hoocko," which 
characterises its congener, the Hoolock (47. hoolock), It readily 
devoured bits of plantain which we gave it— -gulping peel and 
.--pulp at once.” The Zoological Society.of London had also 
obtained. a specimen of this rare anthtopoid ape as lately as 
April, 1893. 
| In a south wall- cage, in the middle d the Dumraon House, 
are exhibited a pair of that peculiar monkey—the Black’ Ape : 
(Cynopithecus - niger), peculiar to’ the fauna of the ‘island ‘of 
. Celebes in the india micnnclseo fees are small- sized. 
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| monkeys of a ubiform black. colour; and are very Jively inr 
active:in their habits. Nothing could. be .more comical. than . 

. the suppliant attitude-ofone of these animals when asking for, 

; more bits of-plantain, - -` s E 

"Then, coming, to the Ezra. ‘House, we find two ragnificant. A 
specimens of Burchell’s Zebra (Eguus "burchelli, v vary Chapmaniz) 
from: Africa, These animals.have been recently -imported— ` 
having been obtained by exchange, in 1893-94, from Mr. Carl — 
Hagenbeck, of Hamburgh. -There are three well-known species. - 
“of Striped „wild, asses, - vulgarly called: Zebras, namely, the . 
Black: and White, or true .Zebra, which is- becoming. nearly.:^- 
extinct. and inhabits only: mountainous ‘parts ; the Black ` 
and-Yelloi, or. »Bürchell's:Zebra, which is characterised. by the : 
-different arrangements of- the stripes on the body and which 
inhabits the plains; and-the. Quagga. The three specimens 
exhibited in this: garden belong to the second. species,- 

Coming to the; Birdsiof Prey House, which isa little viru cn 
> to^ the- south óf"the-Düumraon- House, we find, in the south- ~.. 
„western cage of the building,a full-growa- example of the Im-- . 
perial Eagle (Aguila imperialis) of Europe. It was obtained - 
by. exchange from Carl. Hagenbeck, of Hamburgh, in 1893-04. 

: It is‘a magnificent. bird and is characterised by. its tarsi being of. 

a beautiful goldén yellow color. -Its-.. power of fight. and of., 

' muscle can be best: judged fiom ‘its-enormous size 5 ands the - 

. length. of its claws and béak give: one an idea how formidable: ro- 
,andrapacious a: bird it is; This bird isto be found all over Europe: 
and.. Asia. - Fhe: specimen ‘exhibited in the Alipore Gardens 
utters; when xcited, a peculiar. call, something like caw awy T 
whenéver a^ human being approaches its cage. Its nearest : 
congeners.are the:Golden Eagle (A chrysa@tus.. of -Europe and v, 
‘North America, arid the Tawny Eagle (A neuibides) Of Africa, - 

Coming to the Surnomoyi. House, we find, in the north- 
eastern: compartnient. of the building, a number of specimensof . 
the Seesee Partridge (Ammoperdix bonhami from Quetta in. 

' Beluchistan.. “Phése are brown coloured birds, about the size of | 

` other partridges, and I could not discover ary other peculiarity : ' 
about them. - This species is distributed all over Western Asia, 
„and its üearest congener. isthe Hey’s Partridge (Ammoperdix: 
heyi), which has its habitat in Arabia. Both of these- Species | 
have been exhibited in the London Zoological Gardens, and the 

- specimens of the Séesee, or Bonham's Partridge, whiéh Were 
exhibited in 1867, in the Regent s Park Menagerie are described. - 
vas having been from the Punjab, > . 

In.a: ‘moveable cage to the south-east of the Surnomoyi House. 
is. exhibited. a specimen of- the Crimson- Winged . Parrot of . 
Australia (Ptistes- erythropterus). -The conspicuous feature of -` 
this. bird; Hom which it. derives its pean name, erythropterus, « l 
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or red-iuinged,i is: ihe possession of a large crimson- coloured patch 
in the'centre of each wing. This bird appears not to ind been 
exhibited in the English. Zoological Gardens. .: 

To the east of one of the central esmoartnients: of ‘the 

can House is to be found hangiig'a small cage which, 
contains: a. specimen: of that beautiful. bird—the: Common: 
i; Hangnest (Icterus vulgaris) of. South . America; This. bird. 
was ‘obtained by exchange in ~1893-94.- It ‘very. «much 
resembles an Indian oriole, and is characterised by -being’ of: a. 
beautiful golden yellow colour, and having black. patches on the 
head, wings and. breast. This bird derives its common appella- | 
tion. from the fact of its usually building its hanging nests’ on 

the forked branches of treés in the South American forests and. 
glades. There are seven species known. to ‘naturalists, of- which 
the Baltimore oriole (Zzterus baltimore) is the best known. Ao 

In a moveable ‘cage situated in the south-western. corner of 

~“tte~Surnomoyi House are to be seen several examples of the 
Orange-bellied Chloropsis: (Chloropsis hardwicki. ) This bird- 
may. be described as follows +— The upper plumage- green, 

. washed. with  fulvous yellow on. the head lores, the feathers 
under the eye, the ear-coyerts, chin, throat, and upper breast. 
black ; a broad.moustachial streak, reaching to the end of the. ear . 

coverts; cobalt ; remainder of the under. plumage orange-brown 

. washed with green on -thè flanks’; tail : dull purple, thei inner: 
webs blacker; lesser wing-coverts verdigris-blue ; remaining. . 
coverts ‘and the ptimaries black, edged.with.purple ; secondaries 
brown.on the inner, and. green. on.the outer webs ; tertidries. 
-*ünd.-iüner greater coveits entirely green ;.bill black ; irides 
brown or dark brown ; feet plumbeous ; ‘clais dusky or black. a 
The coloration of the males differs from that of the females:; 
and the fledgelings assume at first ‘a uniform. green colour. - 
Tracés.of orange colour, soon appear. on the, abdominal region ;- 
and. the moustachial streak and the wing-patches are barely ~ 
indicated. This bird frequents the Himalayas, - from. Mussoorie 

. to Assam, often ascending to.an altitude of :5,000 or 6,000 feet ; 
the Khasia Hills and-Manipur, éxtending eastwards to Tenas- 
serim and the Karen country.” °.- 

‘We must now. retrace our steps, to.the Reptile. House. Turn- 
ing to-the left and proceeding a little to the south, we fitid-iri one. 
of the-'smaller. cages on the eastern platform of the house - ex=. _ 
amples of the Burtowing Frog ( Gacopus globulosus) from Midna-. 
pore. The members ofthe genus, Cacopus; are all bürrowing in 
their habits and' feed chiefly on ants.. There are only two 
species of this genus. known, the ‘other - being the Cacofus . 
systoma. "Ehe specimens of C. globulosus. exhibited in. the - 
Reptile House cannot be generally seen, as they burrow into-the . - 
earth,provided in their cages and lie embedded iL I. tried - 
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to- maké them emerge from their: clayéy haunts, but: did nôt 
succeed. This frog is usually thrée inches in length, and i$ of a 
uniform brown colour; or ,sométimes spotted with darker. dt 
belongs to the family Engystomatidae, of which the members: 


^  reseinble the true Frogs im the structure of the shoulder-girdl&- | 


but, like. the ‘Toads, have toothless jaws. Some are aquatic 


. in. their. habits, while the. rest, like the toad-like Gacopus, are. 


f burrowers, zu 


[In the «wall- -cage - next to the south-eastern corner cage of : 
this house: is exhibited an example of the Purple-vented - ‘Snake : 


AT d Xenochrophis. čerasógaster. ). This specimeü is labelled as being 


. from Bengal, ‘although its habitat is said to.be Assam and the 


Khasia Hill: Si. extending as far eastwards as the Malay Penin- 
sila, The uppersurface of this snake is of a brown colour, some-- l 


‘times ocellatéd with darker spots, and mar ked with a more or less - 


distinct paler! dorso-lateral band ; the nether parts being of, 


Ze" chérry-red to ‘purplish black colour, with a: yellow band on eac 
: sidé,. extending all the way from the lips to the tip of the tail: 
"There is only ! bne species.of this genus known tó naturalists. 


"This -snake has a very repulsive aspect, and is said to‘ possess". 


very ‘fierce and pugnacious’ habits. It is usually 2 feet E 5 inches 
in length, - uoo 3 

In the western, wall-cage, next to. ‘the south- western corner 
cage of this house; i is to’ be seen an example. of the Side-stripéd 


- Snake (Coluber radiatus) of India. The.upper surface of this. 


snake is of a: yellowish brown colour, with one. or two black. 


; bands on each side of the anterior half of the báck, the lower 


band: usually” broken up; a' black line across the occipüt;. 


three black lines -radiate from ‘the eye; and the nether parts: 


are of a uniforin. yellow: colour.: The habitat of this snake is ` 


said to be the Eastern Himalayas, Assam, Burma, Cochin“ 
China, the Malayan Peninsula, Java and' Sumatra. It is said 
to be.of arboreal habits, and Wed fierce in. disposition, and 
feeds chiefly - ‘on smiall mammals and -birds: The specimen- 


i -exhibited in this house is fond of lying coiled-under ` the- sods ` 


"are perhaps capable. of inflicting’ s a bite hurtful to small birds | 


i 


of grass provided in its cage.- This shake usually. attains to a 


. length of five feet. Both this snake and. the preceding. one. 


belong to the family Colwbrédae, which includes a very large 
number of deadly venomous snakes, such as.the cobras, > 
kraits and sea-snakes, as also a considerable number. ofa 
innócuoüs species, which, though. probably harmless’ to. man, f 
and mamimals. ! . 
In the a eae -CAgC, next to the north- western coner 
cage of this house, is exhibited a single spécimen of the Horrid - 


." Rattlesnake (Crotalus horridus) from America. This specimen 
. was ‘obtained by exchange in:1893-04; and isthe first example - 
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of the species ever. exhibited in Tadia The specimen on show 
here is about a cubit-and-a-half in length.; ; of a yellowish brown 
colour, mottled with darker spots, and having some rattles at the 
tip of itstail, This species is said to be very fierce in its habits. 
xu. of thé common Rattlesnake (C. durissus) have been 
ibited in this garden before. 
In a wall-cage close by is-exhibited à specimen of the Reti- 
culated Python ( Python reticilatus) from the Malayan Penin- 
sula. This species is smaller in thickness and dimensions than 
the Python molurus) and sometimes.reaches a length of 30 feet. 
The upper surface is coloured light.yellowish, or brown, “blotched 
with large: circular or rhomboidal patches’ of à blackish colour ; 
a'median black line runs along the head ; the under parts being | 
of a yellowish colour, with small-brown coloured spots on the 
Sides. This snake lives on trees near the water in forests .of. 
Burma, the Nicobars, the Malayan Peninsula and , Archipelago. 
{he example, here ‘shown has preserved -its natural. arboreal 
habits, even in captivity, as, we found.it lying coiled. round the 
dead treé-trunk provided in its cage. ` E 
Then, proceeding onwards and cornirig-to'the northérn half of 
the eastern platform of this house, we find, in a small ;moveable | 
glass cage, two specimens of the Spotted. Lizard (Mabuia "aca- 
laria) These are- very small lizards, about 6 inches. in length, 
having their upper parts of a brown or olive- brown colour, and the 
sides darker, usually ocellated with white black-edgéd spots. . The. 
back of this diminutive lacertilian, is uniform or. black-spotted, ^: 
or with one or two black: longitudinal lines, or sometimes with 
,two light-lateral lines on each side, well defined only on the. 
neck, The under parts are coloured yellowish... This species is 
to be found all over India, and. is essentially a.ground-loving 
form, often found under rocks, or burrowing under old buildings, 
and feeds ón insects. In captivity, however, they seem to 
thrive well on the common green grasshoppers, for I found in 
their cage several of these insects given for food to these lizards. 
This species is said to. be' oviparous. The specimens shown 
liere weré acquired by purchase. 
Then,” leaving the Reptile House .and proceeding eastwards, 
and then turning. to:the-south, we come to the Sonebursa ‘House, 
in thé compound of which.are to be found one of. two specimens 
of the Grooved Tortoise—(TZestudo sulcata) from. Tropical 
pe frita; which have recently been Required by presentation. 
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The ilove. is a synoptical list- of tlie mammals, birds: 


"m reptiles and batrachians déscribed in this paper :— > "EE. 


mA ue s . SUB-FAMILY PLATYCERCINAE, ` 


d X. Hu adr (a Clelland). - 
ad - 


"EE Catiacud punctulatus, Loo ~ 


n Cae hardwickii (Jard. and Selby). 


$ CLASS MAMMALIA. 
! ORDER PRIMATES. P FAMILY SIMIIDAE, 


^ 


(205 7 4 5 + GENUS HYLOBATES: AU NM - 
I. , Hylobates mulletii, (Martin). ) MEME ORT. u i 
"Hab, Borneo, j aso gar l 
: E FAMILY CERCOPITHECIDAR. T EE. 

Sa P$ CGENUS CYNOPITHECUS.. Pe n 


p : Cynopithecus Aiger (Desmi). 
T Hab, . Celebes, : 


MP ^^ GENUS CERCOPITHECUS.. Nc ei 


E Getasbichesne callitrichus s gies 07 — OW 
: Habl West Africa; _- : 


i a Cercopithecus albogularis (Sykes). - i fo. Yos 


Hab. East África, `.. = "Hed : 
NX EE ORDER CARNIVORA. - FAMILY HYARNIDAR, ye" 
P o = GENUS HYAENA. E LIE 


l; Hosen crocuta (Erxl), 


POE. . Hab... South Africa. 


: ORDER. UNGULATA: FAMILY. EQUIDAE. ee 
L4 : : l GENUS EQUUS.. 


- 


I. ud burchelli (Gray). var. Chapmani. 


Habe South Africa. - l . 
EA ' FAMILY CERVIDAE . 0. 750057 0 su E 
D GENUS CERVUS. MALA. 2 

bss _ Hab; British DN de 
GENUS CARIAQUS. . 


-. Habs! $ Guatemala. o7 dE. A 
7 Ses we. @ CLASS AVES. zn 
oe ORDER’ PASSERES: FAMILY ICrERIDAE. gm. 
dur M u GÉNUS ICTERUS. 


I, Iefarus yulgaris (Daud). 
Hab, South America. 


FAMILY CRATEROPODIDAE. ^ SUB FAMILY LIOTRICHINAE, 
SE eU GENUS CHLOROPSIS. 


.Hab. ‘The Himalayas.° | o | 
| ORDER PSITTACI. . EAE PSITTACÍDAE. | 


CE 052377 GENUS PTISTES. 


t 


1, Pistes erythropterus, i 


Man Australia. 
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- ORDER ACONES: - FAMILY FALCONIDAE 
SUB- FAMILY BUTEONINAE, 


N - GENUS AQUILA. 
I. Aquila imperialis. (Beclíst).. 
.5 Hab, Europe, a "HEN | 
w . <- . ORDER GALLINAE. d TEM e 
L3 _. FAMILY PHASIANIDAE, a u A 
' SUB-FAMILY CACCABININAE, ` a 


$ TO T > o GENUS AMMOPERDIX. E 
1. Ammoperdix bonhami- (Fraser), wol user Hes 
Hab. pelo (Quetta). e Mean 





ey 


III. CLASS REPTILIA. | m 
ORDER TESTUDINATA. . FAMILY TESTUDINIDAE. | 
GENUS TESTUDO. | 


i. Testudo sulcata {Miller}. 3 e x 
2s Hab, Tropical Africa.. a Pet 
ed ORDER SQUAMATA, ` SUB- ORDER Lackrita, 
FAMILY SCINCIDAE. — FE S " 
^ GENUS MABUIA. ADM woe 
~ Mabuia macularia (.BouZeng). e 5 8 Flay © 
i Hab, Peninsular India. .. i ° ; 
_ SUB-ORDER OPHIDIA. FAMILY COLUBRIDAE, 
: 'SUB-FAMILY COLUBRINAE. a 
ie |. GENUS: XENOCHROPHIS. 
te Xenochrophis cerasogaster (Gimth). 
Hab. Bengal . — 
: GENUS COLUBER. 
I. Coluber rádiatus. (Sch/eg.). EN 
“Hab. Eastern Himalayas, . Assam. 
l FAMILY. BOIDAE. SUR: FAMILY PYTEONINAE, 
1. Python reticulatus (Schneid). "M E 
‘Hab. Malayan Peninsula. ts a e 
FAMILY CROTALIDAE. 
GENUS CROTALUS. 
Ir Crotalus horridus (Linn)... ELE ZG l 3. PP ae 
I : Hab. America. : ` . 
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IV. CLASS BATRACHIA, | 
ORDER ECAUDATA. ." FAMILY. ExcystouaTIDAÉE. 
“8 T _, GENUS CACOPUS.. | 
UL Cacopus globulosus (GA). o. 
Hab. Bengal. (Midnapore), b 
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AnT.:V.—THE CIVIL LAW OF. ITALY, tgp = Ee 
Sem SOURCES AND ATTRIBUTES oF Laws. 7 -a 
HE written'laiv consists of the statutes, wn royal = 
and ministerial decrees, and. instructions and circulars, 
and the unwritten law .of custom and usage. Statutes of the 
Legislature (that is, the Senate and the Chamber, of Deputies). ~ 
ate finally . sanctioned and promulgated by the, king: -The .. 
sanction . completes the.. law;. promulgation puts it in. force, and, ` 
publication rendérs it ‘obligatoty.. E 
` Publication consists in thé. insertion of the: law: i ir. ‘the. Offa 
Collection of Laws and. Decrees, and in an intimation of: such inser- . 
tion in ‘the Oficial Gazettà of the State- ‘Although it is, obligatory ` 
on Communes to! subscribe‘ to the Official Collection (Raccolta), ~ 
yet.in the case;of the: Civil: and Commercial Codes, And the ^4 
recent Penal Code, their importance: ‘was recognized ‘to be such, 
thata copy was sent to every: -Commune in the. kingdom, to -be 
- .opén.,. to. a inspection for a certain time in the unicos 
Hall. us GELE 
l IGNORANCE ‘OF THE LAW. 


‘Iti isthe duty: of citizens to know the law; and from’ the day: 
. 4t comes into force, ignorance. of it cannot be pleaded. “But in 

> -this connection jit is necessary . to distinguish betwéen laws . 
which: solély relate to private interests and those which concern ~ 
public order and- ‘morality. In the case- of the latter; ignorance .— 
of the law is never admitted, büt AS tegards the former it is: 
admitted i in some rare cases as a mitigation, “particularly . with . 
a view to. avoid “a loss. For instance, ‘an: act contrary to law, . 

— but done in good; ‘faith, can sometimes produce ‘the’ éffects. of 

. a legal -act ; * one can-get back what is paid “by mistake ; T a. 

" consent given through mistake or ignorance ofa right can in- 
validate the act, when'the mistake has ‘been its sole or prin-- . 
cipal causej- tort when it is specially. provided to the con- 

` trary.$ : 

la order to give the public timé to get to kiv its Ov ONE 

a jew law, as-a rule, takes effect only from the fifteenth day - 
after its publicatidn, unless otherwise provided. Sometimes the 
Legislature fixes, a lónger"or shorter term, according to the-—. 
nature atid extent of the law. Thus the law abolishing im- 
prisonment _ for debt came into force on the. day Ipilowing its, 


- Ot 





* Thë Italian’ Civil Codg, Axt: 116, i Bc NM 

“F Id. Art. 1146. : | PNE FER. 

$ Id. Art; 1109; i| JE ] Me . 6 - 
S: 1d. Arts. IM and 1772. PE I ee , IE 
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publication, Mieres a longer time is allowed i in | the case. of the 
Codes, Sometinies the law delegates to’.the Govern ment the 
power of fixing the: date on: which ‘a law shall Come: into! force. 
This is done when the technical-nature of-the ldw or the diffi. ` 
culty of applying it points. to 'the' advisability, of me. the 
matter in the bands of the Executive Government. ES 


DURATION OF LAWS. ` 


(A law remains in force until it is repealed, | in he labroga- 
erone). or in part (derogasione), by another law. The cessation 


aN a 


LE 


does: not make it cëasé to ‘have ‘effect: Hence: it would: be- fütile: 
for the tax-payer to allege ‘the áctual:státé of peace in. ‘order, to 
escape payment. of the’additional tenth levied for war. ‘Repeal 
may be express or implied. “If the-new law regulates the whole. 
subject matter . dealt with in the old- law the whóle of the old . 
law is presumed. to be: repealed. c E ' 


DIFFERENT KIŅDS ÒF : REGULATIONS. . | 


Regulations are made by the executive: authority; and are of `>. 
two kinds. Some ` ‘have the force’.of law, ‘and. are- therefore 
called /egislative decrées ; others are subordinate to the law, and 
are binding only so far as they arein conformity with the law. 
The latter are called regulating decrees (decret? regolamentari). . 

Legislative decrees. are in theif turn divided into two;classes :— 

(à) ‘Those made-by Government in cases of. urgency in the 
interval. between Parliamentary, - ‘sessions, -and which must be 
presented. ‘to ‘Parliament to- be approved: ‘inthe same way. aso 
lawss;t. -— - 

(6) Those made 1 in virtue of ‘the ‘special’. „powers conferred 
by Parliament on the executive authority. . Instancés. of .these | 
are very numerous. The. law itself confers on' some adminis- 
trative authority the power of making rules to give’ effect to 
the law. Such are the regulations regarding the security of 
theatrés made by Queéstors or, Prefects, the communal regula- ' 
tions of health, police, &c. T he Civil Codei is suppleinénted i in . 
many matters by such regulations Or. rules. -` 

The régulating decrees are those which the Government | 
makes for the application .of the law, and are ordinarily the 
natural and necessary development-of the law, to which they ` 

reto give effect., The law which, emanates from the legisla- 





2d Ruling of the Court of Cassation of Turin, 19th January, 1881. ` 
. t There is an important decision of the Court of Cassation in Rome 
that the judicial authority cannot deny.the force’ of law, to.an ordinance of 
urgency, even though for a very long time it may not have been presented 
to Parliament for its conversion into law. - Ruling, of 17th November 1888. 
d See .Atts. 447, 534, 535, 5377 244. 559, Stir V 580, 582; 588, 
£91 and 6or. | 
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Five. ‘power. "Herély. formulates genéral, principles; while. the. 

_ Government frames rules. for, their practical application, eng. - 

JEtructions to: gubofdinate’ authorities. M 
Sich delegation of Jegislatiyé:: power. is ‘the: necessary. sue 

come -and conséquence “of the multifarious needs, minute re- . 

ES es and ever-inéreasing complexity of modern life and ' 

.. civilization.’ - ‘The Legislature lays down principles,’ not ‘having 

2 athe mécessary; time or. experience: for?working out details. 


oy rm t OBLIGATORY, FORCE OF SUCH REGULATIONS OR RULES... 


; Officers.:of; the: adininistration,’ ‘who ‘Have tò put the law in’. 
M are absolutely: bound by these. ‘regulations, - which, how- 
- ever, are only jobligatory. on, the- general. public “in. so, far as‘ 
they. aré in conformity with the law which gives the. peel to, : 

l frame, fem X ~~ Do 


2 ROYAL- DECREES. ecd < eras 


a 
” m 7a 
ven 


Royal icies wiust not be confoürided with 'éither ‘legislative 
deérées: ‘Or regulating decrees, Royal. decrees provide for ‘special 
cases? and-- particular ‘persons. >For instance, they. Sanction - 
" . general regulations, . recognize“ judicial- persons, concede citis ` 
-` zenship, sanction the acquisition óf land in thé publié iriterests; 
“Appoint. certain classes of officers. &c.- Ministerial” déérées : deal. 
swith - the appointmelit, promotion, 'and'transfér. of; public . 
‘officials,- the ‘confirmation - of contracts in' favour of the State, - 
-the: 'appointmént of certain classes -of officials, and so ôn. ^7... 
.* The: Administration is dirécted By ‘means of wunisteriad fuz; 
4 ME ————— o T. 
n structions and! ‘circulars, the former being intended. to clear up: 
. numerous: ‘doubtful points in the application. of the law, and the . 


. >, dattér providing. rules for any-specific cases, They. are ; binding” 


. on ; public ‘officials, ‘but, as: regards private; p they are. 
a merely directory « adn not iU M Tol re CUBE 


+" 


ed = pA S L ad CUSTOM, ^ 2 MN: cm pa ; 
= Custom ds an unwritten “rule, “especially produced. by: locàt . 
‘deeds, constantly and generally observéd by the. ‘tacit’ consent? 
~of citizens: Customs: always exercise a great. influence- onzthe | 
“positive law of all countries. ' In Roman law they. were put: on: 
an p with the law itself, which they. could “even modify. 





*. The "Jaw of ‘the 24th : August; 1877, relating to the tax’ on — 

> property; consists-of 75 articles; while the- corresponding regulation cont 

. 123. The PóostaliLaw:of the 12th: June 1889 has 27 articles only, while. ihe i 

i regulation,” “under: dt has 256. . “Similar” instances: are ‘common in Indian ; 
legislationyan Act often consisting: of a few. séctious, mentioning the matters. . 
in -whicli ‘power :is delegated to.tlie' Executive Governmeit, the Board of 

- Revenue; etc., to'ftamé rules, which have the force of law. -~ 2 
. f Décision: of | thé Court. of? Appeal “of. Monoa; Iith: August; 188, 
Monitore dei Tribunal, 1882; p.812. .: 
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a THÉ enr LAW or ALY, CR ET F. in 


^ne the Middle Ages thay ^ e "fuidations ot Cómiüerdat 

Jaw; and: the’ ‘€ollection oft customs: iti the two t &lebtated- "Fiéüch. E 

" ófdinaüees" *of. 76737 an; 1681- “still oe the ‘principal, basis: of 

i odérn Codes: of Cofmimerce. jun n SE cc MM 

| VAS ‘regards’ the influence of. üstoin dui nske jaw'of Healy, it" is a 
ilécessáry to draw.z à rigid: liie between: penal: law: and: civil: raha NM 
commercial’ Jaw: Customs- ate exclüded:- fron ^ ‘penal’ ‘law, = 7 
whether? as : :qualifying- ‘thé: offence "or; ia the determination’ Doa 
punishment. In civil, law; custom: is applied jn certain. 3natters; 
nöt: regulated by- the? Code, but, às: ‘Fegards subjects: ‘dealt Swith . _ 

iù the Códe, it is applied, onlysin; those: few; cases! int which’ the 
Taw: expressly: réfers: to? ér - Saves’ dt$e: Where “the: evil ‘daw, 
 deés. not fefer to-it;,custom- eatin. be T corisidéràtión.i ~ 
Tu commercial’: matters, ; the other dandi customs: have- 
“still aver ry Brest importance, ‘being i in- the regular Ways Source 

“ofthe. laws. Ue rae à e 2 

‘Customs may. be. local or anid to: a particular places “city, s 

or’ ‘locality, or-they 3 may be- genérál,, that isini force throughout” ` E 
Lr whole. country;. -They may alsQ- be special, or peculiar. 1 to '. 
certain: branches - of. commerce; - “Saving | certaiti: exceptions | Rs 

i Tocal and. “Spécial, customs ‘prevail over general. customs: wd E iie 

The. Civil Law is.divided into. the: following. ‘branches tee s 


wre 4. 


E = =Thé Law.of Persons.: ES uj p c. 


= 2 EM Wa ^ 


; IL z= Things and: the rights: which’ elite, fo diei: EC 
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y C PFE, —Llhé Law of: Obligations. ' E DM ek ee 
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E: ^*"Thete.i isa certain dáy | in-the year in: ars of Béng&l ofi which" it ig 7 
“custoinary-and supposed’ to be no offence to steals “dh: ‘some ‘districts : itis | m 
. customary, , or at any ‘rate, the: right is. claimed, to. fish @ Once; a yearn in the | 
private waters of the zemindat. The: AF guments. ab inconvenienti: Show át.fo.^ o . 
“be. ‘impracticable: ‘and dangerous for critninal courtstó Fecopnige* "Such. cüs- 
“toms, Tt is Gustomary-in the N-W. Piovinces tó-sing. exiremély- disgusting. 
and indecent songs-at.the time of the: -Fali festival; but: pérsons -doing. .so- 
are .bunislied, if complained agaist, though a good. deal of rough ‘joking and- 
hotsé-play-: are-allówed:-at that seasons. whióh. would not be: allowed: at 7 
auy. “other "time: dw 1776.4 farmer charged’ gléáners" before: a "Justice us = 
| with. felony, zand the” Justice imprisowed- hen. n Lord. “Mansfeld, ;C. Ji: 
pled, that: the Justicé. had ‘acted, vightlys:. In, 31788. thes s pointy zWAS; Taised | 
iit the:form of demurrer: toa “plea in.áction. öf- tféSpass,, the. "defence being,- oa 
that the/defendáüt^wás à poor perso “and” inhabitant of the parish, and- 
that he entered" ihe: plainutf's : field tò. “glean: - EN "majórity-of-tliree- judges | 
otie repudiated the--law of ;Móses; dreating: athe: "Mosaic: precept aS - 
 iddiessed: :only' to thet Conscience, aid decided: that: “such. a right as “that. 
"ofg gleaning, was too iünceitain"to^ -pe :icied : QE WAS, ‘inconsistent With! . 
. the nature of property, which. "implies: ani? Siye enjoyment; : 'ánd -that' 
‘the arguments. ab “Enconvententt showed it -to; "be impracticable“ tor énforee- 
"Such à-custom." The Calcutta: High ‘Court’ seems to have lost sight “of. ihe "n 
- principle | of the exclusion, of£cüstonis fron: ‘penal Taws TA e | 
pa hese cases are. prilicipàlly servittidés, contacts | in dnd, “contiacts: of 
ide emphyténsis, ‘hiring. anid. metayer ; tenancies. a ee eee 
Are dy Cod. Comm: a er ee ee p 
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G — e qus Hh emm, LAW OF: ra. ule 
Rec THE, CIVIL. “CODA; AU c RT 
2 The Romy law “was: . the: genéral. law. of dlinot ‘the Whole: 
| "ef Europe; and «modern. Civil’ Codés;"wete based on it.. ‘The. 
-'. best were- tlie ‘Austrian. and French: ‘Codes: : The: latter: wags 
" i* “gt the beginning ‘of ‘thé "second. ‘century, extended. with: the 
French dominion'to. Italy and:served asa model for. the. Codes ` 
of the’ two'Siciliés (1819), 6f. Parma .(1820),: of the ‘Code- of 
Albert. (1837); of the :--Godes for. the- Extended: States: (1851), 
cand: lastly forithe: Italian: Civil’ Code. of. the- 26th.-June - 1865,- 
which camie into. force. ón: ‘the 1st January.1866 in allsthe pro-- 
“vinces ‘of Italy: ‘except’ Rome; Venice, and: part of:Mantua, to 
Which" dt .was "sübsequently- ‘extended: in - 1871::7Befóre the 
“promulgation: ‘of the new. Code; there ‘had ‘beer three different ` 
E “systems : “Of: law: iñ Italy: (12 that“ ofthe . Code.of-Napoleon, 
"reprodüced:m Noré-orless in.its'entirety in the “Codes. of Albert, 
> thé Extended States, Naples and Parma 7 (2) that ofthe Austiiaues 
m -Godé "which flourished. -in-:.the . ?Provinces: of. Lombardy::and : 
-Venice and (3)-thát of:the:Roman -Common Law which. 9b. 
dainedin Tuscany. and the Pontifical Kingdom. ` Vatt 





The Yaw: forthe’ ‘application’. ¢ attuasrone) of the Civil: Code | 
"is Nox 2606 cf “the: goth: Novémber 1868... ] Mt D 
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; TA person : 1s; à. .beitig capable’ ‘of. éxercising. a: digi, The 
E "person. thay. be.a single: individual, .ot an artificial, pétson: .. m . 


? e = n 


E: P ‘latter | is known as a. o. person or corporate loot o G 
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ag, e) physical | land. eabecially Í intellectual T initatie, Think, 
E ;xertain crimit al-punishments, and :déath.: 20-3035. T 
BU In pást-times. "religion; -profession; - moral: condiict and, sex 
a had a certain influence: -on the'exercise of private. rights Where- ` 
“as‘now they: have little: .or “none: : The exercise “of: civil. rights: 
- depends-on't tlie liberty :of-men. Guardianship %-is an: excep: 
AM i as it‘needs Honesty ‘and the public confidence." 'As.to Sex, 
- +’ thé law of. the oth December 1877: removed. the: ‘disability:. of 
. z;wornen to give ‘testimony in public and private'acts; . Some. 
traces, F: ‘however, remain of. the-ancient: diversity. of: treatment, 
= “and the early, development ofa Woman pute. het. in: some. cases, 
i Dm ‘a: bétter position than tlie man. >. 2 ok 
: Sex and “morality . still. ‘exercise. a "Gonsidérablé niies on. 
gs political rights; which'are: “generally | -dénied | to. womens’: those: 
der who have been’ insalvettss "dnd convicted: persons. S E ictus. 









Id Cod, Civ, Ad. 69. "- UR. Cod. Civ. 269. E a 

E Cod. Civ.. 55, .63. tthe, dli and Belgian law does'nót permit the § woman 
^to exercise the profession’ of advocate; "The law regarding públics’ ‘charitable insti- 
` tutions declares’ her capable of ‘being: ‘a member of the charitable:committees, only 
. making such: capacity subject to certain conditions if she bg married: "Law: of 17th . 
‘July 189o, Árt 12, - 


§-Electorate Law. cof 22nd ` Janiiny 1882, Art. 865 Commuial and Provincial 
Taw nf rath Fehriuare 1880. Art. 20. 
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E ^ P V CITIZENSHIP: o: > AGE 
Contrary. to: the: principle. Jof the- Roman- law, which recog: 


s only in the citizen thefull. capacity, for the: exercise: of | 


gisht, the modern -Ifalian law: permits. foreigners- to-. enjoy 


il; but not~-political - tights. -As regards . the; exercise of D 


e 


private tights, foreigners aré‘on the-same, footing. as, citizens," 
Citizenship. is. acquired: by; birth, -declaration,, naturalization, 
„and; „as regards a-:womañ; sby marriage, also; *. Where „both 
parents are unknown, the son börn-in the; kingdom is ‘a citizen, 
The right: "of. acquiring: citizenship sby: declaration is allowed. - 
“to the’ sons, born if a foreign" ‘country, of. those. who. shdve lost- 
«their Italian citizenship, àud.to the sons; born. within. thé realm `. 
ef. foreigners who: have not had.any fixed domicile: fot a; period " 
of-ten years. As to ;naturalization- foreignérs. may? ` become 
; naturalized by ‘law or by-Royal- decree s+; but-the:latter.mode- 
es of-naturalization: does not -corifer the: right: to: vote. at. ‘political - 
- elections: “An.alien woman "becomes  an-Italian/by-marrying 
vid Italian, and. retains. her- citizenship, ‘even: after bécoming & a. 
widows -i.i haga TESE EC 
Citizenship: ds ‘lost by renunciation; which may be express or 
| “implied: ` - It is implied. when'a different nationality i is acquired, 
‘or when, -without the permission , of the Italian Government, 
civil or: military: service is. accepted under’ a- foreign governe. 


-Meñt:t Citizenship: ‘may ‘also béldst® ‘by cession of térritoty to ` 


a foreign. don and (for a: woman) by. marrying: a foreigner» 
ee m. Dosmicind. oe ea a aS 
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“Domicile. is civil. or. political: : QA; person's. “civil: domicile is 


jn. the.place where he lias his, principal. ‘business. and: interests, . ` 


though. he .resides elsewhere; For- certain: purposes: ‘a. domicile 

may be. chosen by a . written; document: and is then-called-elec- 

-tive$ - The, political domicile. i is. ‘presumed . to. bein thé same 

: plácé as the ‘civil domicile ; - and; -once:-established, it, cán bẹ 

-changed only <by. a. written: "declaration subscribed. -before the 

“Sindac of the Commune to which the declarant has transferred ~ 
Chis ‘civil domicile and residence, - . 0) tu Toa A 

. The Court: may declare. a: man’s.“ absence” -at the instatice 

of. his- presumptive. heirs, when he -has:not been. heard‘of for 

. three. years: continuously; and he has. left no agents when-he . 

p hasan agent, the period. of-continuous ‘absetice must: be six . 

“years. Possession "of -the ‘property. may: be: givén-to the: heirs 

‘on. their: ‘furnishing Security. But) this- is” only. ‘partial. and 

temporary possesion, Absolite. enjoyment : of the. property: is 

-aloówed-only after 30 years of such. possession; or- on’. .the 

expiry of 100 years from the death of ‘the absent person; pro- 

e. vided always that he has. not been” heard ' of for -at least three 
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E years: ir the absent < ‘person a after temporary pos-,_ 
"session has-been given, hé:-has? a tight. to.-the restoration, of- 





 oghis proper trand even: toga portion’ ofthe: ‘usufrict; if those in... 
E  tipossessión. säie " “not His "ascéridants: ot déscendaiits- {n> adiüreet : 
"f Aoine oF. his zwifes*: If -Re-returtis- altersdefinitive’ ‘possession’ haz 


seen ‘given; Hè: ean "get. "back “his. ‘property, only ifthe state in” 


which .it, is-atithé Lies e uiu a eae Taco ras 
Ads Sas FE. ^ REEATIONSHYEÉ: BY. Broop: OR: MARRE, ae 


: Ch The: Code! defities thé different. kinds of: eiio A. 
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Se qe results produced? by: them: Such" "às the ‘right? “ofestiecession, 


iid. nds 
he 3 
: pu C patria Potestas, impediments | to" ‘marriage; right fo | mainte- 
=. ^ ` 
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zen$-ár& -either soipots,. emancipated Gr nj. A 
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FEM ge INÉIRM ITIES.. UNS 
"physical ‘maladies ` cán. sornetimes. [s a. _groimd, for.: some 


exception to the ordinary rulez- But “they, are' generally. not 
considered in, the Jaw.’..On“the> other; hand, intellectual infir- 


“ities have a coüsideràble influence.* : In the: penal” law, : too, > 


deaf-mutism and ‘infirmity: of mind are causes. which: «exclude 


Or diminish criminal liability.T : c o ea 


. CRIMINAL Convictions.” a e 


Certain. ‘convictions - cairy: with them. a perpetual : -OE7 Cea 


porary: prohibition to hold: "any ‘public office, and such ‘prohibition: 
entails -the deprivation: of. political" rights,"  àcàdemic- degrees; 


ecclesiastical benefices, &cf Other’. convictióris- entail a; state 
of Ern disability, and deprive one of: the Fight t to mike i a: ms P 


: " BANKRUPTCY. HH E e 


a -  Bitisiptcy. Bete the bankrupt. of. the administration: óf 
his property; "andi as long-as the  bankrüptcy: Jästs; he cannot 
‘hold any~judicial, office or exercise-politicalrighit$- > 77- 

'Ordeéts: of interdiction .ór ^ * disability;- Or the? fevocation obo 
, either, ‘must, be: comifunicated for: ‘publication: to ali Courts in, 


the. kingdom. § - d NP LET 


EI — ġe ame? a 
PES 
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= M uet R A. ELT AND DEATH. is E i Sois Restos "oque 


Life: As the a sad and death the end, of: ‘the: ‘tights.of 
‘an. individual. - . The. existence’ of a. person. can- ‘be. proved: it 
any” way, bát: death as.à..rule can be: proved. only “by the ` 
registers of civil statüs which the Sindac‘of every Commune 

“has to.keép, Births mist bé registered within-five.days, and, . 
asa rule, the. newlyzborir child must be produced. ‘Information 

_of marriages must be given immediately’ after. their celebration, 

| and of death’ Before the body is büried.[. -. ie MUERE 


pum QUUM NM i4. "He Wa m 
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-. JURIDICAL. PERSONS: = s 


Juridical- persons. are the result of the association E A num." 
ber of individuals for some: specific purpose, or. of-an.agrégation | 
of: property bequéathéd- for sóme fixed object of public-.utility. 
-The -former ‘are: called’-corporations, . the latter : “endowments, 
‘Instances .of corporation§ are. Provinces, Communes, and agri- 
cultural societies, while instances -òf efidowment’ are hospitals, 
orphanages, legacies for schools; &¢,. . 7. ; 
y Juridical - | personis: are, ‘Spoken | of in Italian, Yaw ‘as. moral 
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* Cod. Civ. 3245 326:339/6349 54 E AD aT E ES Se 
+ Cod; Pens 45y 46,475. 57r, „58s ud qc EE cS ed LT 
$, Cod. "Pen. .20, 31 i - sre i 4 E -crr a Do oe See Ps fe" fo. 
. 7 &. Cod; Proc. Civ. 846. cé eM ECS Deh nes A to 
if Cod. Civ. 371; 94, 385. 390, 392. ‘Tn. ‘India a dew “requiring information io 
Be: given before a body is burnt, is. much called for, "The: burning of:the body: 
destroys, ms or or the best evidence available i in cases of suspected murder. Md 
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bodies." | Thej. generally: require “authority. dor. “matters: of 
importance, süch-as alienation or acquisition + "of ‘property, OF 
_ suing «in the! Courts. "Such: authority ..i8. generally: given 
BY. ‘the’ “Provihcial: Administrative” ‘Committee; But. for daz 
-~ acquisition of! Áimmoveable,. property, «ít must. be given . aby” 
.'* , Government,. public ` cliarities;. -however, constituting: an exe. 
` ception. The: ‘authority which has -conferred ‘personality ona- 
corporate. body, may take: it away, whén it fails-in its; object, of ` 
‘no Jonger answers. to. the” conception: of. a public purpose; - 
— Such. deprivation i is ‘pronounced ‘sometimes by. the law, asin the ` 
Case of religious corporations, sometimes by. the ‘Courts,’ somé- 
. times: by the | executive: power. ; "Trading. companies- do ‘not : 
^^ .present.-thiat- character of: ‘permanence “and perpetuity peculiar - 
- - fo.moral. bodies ; » still they. are Written; of as corpožato bodies, - 
moral Bode ad juridical, persons;.~ -..:- .- 


~ JURIDICAL: AND. PRYsiCAL. Persons. vi de 
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^ fütiaicat- ‘resemble: ‘physical’ persons as “‘Yegards: ‘material 

. interests, "They: ‘can inctir obligations," cam sué-and: bé sued, ` 

e and:hàve'a domicile, “Bat they cannot,’ like: physical -petsons;. 

freely: dispose] of théir- property;*as ‘thei rights have referénce . - 

rather. to: enjoyment ‘than, to disposal.--.Juridical~ ‘persons - “have ` 

-a 10; “existericé'in: the- éyes Of ‘the penal law, and even “aS: regards 

Eur «the civil law; they - "are not. capable: ‘of. those“ "rights" "which ` 

Suppose: 'an- ‘individual’ life; ^ as - ‘the ‘rights of the family, the + 

'" .éàpacity «to 'máke* a will;:&c^-Hetüce; on’: their "Suppression, 
their: ‘property’: -devolves on ticir State, like c any | ‘other intestate 

: property. t: 3 Finally; with: the exception: of-thé ‘tight, of. petition” 

= accorded to: certain Corporations; they: ‘are considered incapable : 
of political tights—contrary to thé prácticé in. i some > ;eountriés;, ^ | 
‘such. as England, Russia; and. Spain, ee nS glacie 
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E vd ot :{' CIVIL" AND; PoLriicki RIGHTS., ee 


z Civit “rights | are: "of à “purely: iprivaté, character, ‘and. cocer 
, the family and property, asthe fight. torcontrdct marriages; tô 
. make. awil, ito. succeed, ; to- trade a "whereas. ‘political,’ ‘rights : 
. consist of: the ‘capacity: tó: “participate in..the;governtnent of 
| “public: affairs, tas” the right to -élect: "orbe. ëlected: Civil rights - 
: bélong to all- men: without tegard | £o" their iiationality 5” while 
‘political rights, which: give^a “share ‘of’ the sovereignty; Ww : 
[de exclüsive and independent for each. . nation; appertain- only 
, to’ ‘those who belong.to such:nation by: the. ties.of. citizenship, . ` 
a Tt “should be.. .noted ‘that, political. constitutions: in general, l 
. “and the Italian constitution i in-a^márked -degteé;:; Are“ far: more , 
Careful i in;granting. political:than. civil: tights: requiring: a greater r 
guarantee. of: “capacity Hr the former“ ‘cases: “This: is- only: natural, 


..* Cod, Civ. LN : n Id. 43 957 Code Civ 789. 
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EUM ES civi: LAW oF ITALY. ee: 73: 
as? je abuse òf. a i; civil right damages á án individual’ ‘only, while 
; the misuse of political: rights injures: society.’ ‘as a: whole, . As, 
, however, all citizens i cannot be „subjected to -an examination. 
gto ascertain whetherthey ave the necessary: capacity, recourse 
shad to presumptions: arising from: three" facts: the comple- 
- tion. -of a certain course’ of’ study, tli&'exercise: of; a-liberal pro- 

` fession or-public: function; or,a certain atfioürit of property.: ` 


.IL—THINGS-AND THE RIGHTS WHICH 
 RELATÉ TO: THEM; ^: 7 


The capacity : n things. for. becomitig ‘the. Subject of ights 
"springs. from the possibility, of their. being appropriated,. or 
^forming.the subject of exclusive. possession, Such: things are 
~ called property, . as distinguished from “things which. are come. 
: tüion-to-àll, às air, light, the - Sea," Things, are imioveable or 
"1 _misveable, ae s $ : 


DISTINCTIONS BETWEEN MOVEABLES" AND IMMOVEABLES,.- 


- (1); Imrimoveable property : ás ‘subject: £o. the: law of the ‘place , 
" dt : 2 “where it.is situate, while moveable property- js: général- 
BR dy Subject to, the law of the. nation ‘to which: "its. owner 
a „belongs; ^ - ' Es : 
l 9 The sale. of. immicyéatiles is. always an^ act of extras ^ 
| -~ otdinaty. authority, and permitted. only, to those “who: 
. «have ‘the. full control over their proper ty," while: this is ` 
"nm : not always required forthe. sale.of moveablés E, IHE 
NNI Agreements relating to- immoveable- "property -. ‘must 
v... generally -be. in writing, under. pain-of nüllity while; 
Cu; g as regards moveables,. writing, is. not required: unless 
the. value exceeds’ 500 lira, and. even 80 othe iulei is not 
imposed uüder pain.of nullity. > : p 
4) The possession of moveables. produces i in [o of the 
C: bend Jide possessor the sainé effect as title, ‘that is, 
. . it "raises . in. his favour the presumption of. property, 
> but tiis: ds "not So if- Hs casé. i iinmoveable eed 


w 


"un 


| 2 zu moveables ate. the pales òf- the. latter Tony 7 immove. 


s ove Of private persons; eT State ‘pfonerty intended pn. 
so. public use is called the Public Domain, as tlie tational 








cU 9 Cod. Civ. 406.. us $ Cod, Civ. 134,296.. . f Cod.. Civ/1314,5 E 
$Id, 707, — | Id. 1878, 1967: . . Adv gas. 314; 34 


Tus: eni LAW or Prat, BENE 
—. "7 roads, seacoasts, “harbours, rivers, telegraph lines: 
7" 1i museums: and ‘national galleries; What is: posséssed: 


"m XE "by the State as ‘a private- person. is called thë State ` 
EY, es ^Patrimony.* - The. "Public: Domain is “inalienable 4 
psc a ‘and înot- subject ‘to pprescription; so. long asit is dés-- « 
ved." tined.to the public ‘use; ‘and’ hence; it. is free- from > 
E. A attachmetüt -by ` creditors] The. State -Patrimotiy, 


5, "on the! other hand,- i$,: like private property; "Subject . 
Os eto: (ie aa aaa and, attáchment'. in “execution . ^of ; 
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PROPERTY AND. ITS RESTRICTIONS: AND., 
P. as MODIFICATIONS. : REN cs 


PONa IN GENERAL'AND” THE: ‘Mobrs: OF Acotininé uty, - 


zThe right- off propérty- ‘Consists © 4n: “the. “dominion; which - a. 
persone exercises: ‘over: a thing, in. ‘its: “entire: ‘subjection’ to our | 
, Willy so that: itt’ can be, possessed - or. “disposed of in. the: most 


E absoltite ` Tanner, “whether. vto: servë “our needs and ‘pleasures, ' 


or; if: ‘Orie. likes? one’s: capricés, sprovidéd- wé make no use:óf it, 
which” igs "forbidden - Dby-tle^laws' ana- regulations... The 
economic, anid: juridical: foundation of. _property- iscwork, whether 2n 
of tlie hands or of ‘the mind. ‘The. property of the:soil.com- -. 
: prises: everything ` “which | is above ` and below. the. ‘soil, ‘except 
mines, sält-mines: and tréasure:|] But the Court, ;of. Cassation. 
vat’ ‘Naples: has’ held: that it: includes everything . above. or.- below. z 
thé soil, T; mor ce Sure 


Aopen E E 


die “MODES oF ‘AcOviRING, PROPERTY. - ET Ex 
^ Modes: iof. acqhiring property: are eithér origirial ot. derivative. 7 2 

. Original modes are . occupation, »accessión, enjoyment of the 

fruits, : and, prescription ; :detivative . modes a are legal: and. testa~ 


HAN succession and. -purchase.**, ho up ee m 
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OE Stet eu "OCCUPATION: SEA C EDI 
ET sis  doübtfül whether: occtipation, 'cán “be: oiidid. as a. 
“means "of acquiring imtiovéable. - property, but it would be rash — 
to Say. that it-can never be-so. ` In public- waters not subject, tò- ~ 
private- tights : Of fishery grants;. the law’ permits’. in this ' way- 
tlie “temporary. 1occupation:of 4° -post for: fishing:so as to main-- 
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tain it exchisively for the. distance necessary for its use and’: 
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= © Ged Civ. 426— a8. 432355 58 40 : | du. d Me. 
v. -Cod, | Civ. 7429, 430. ‘and ruling’ of Conn of Cassatión, of Rome, on 
E June 1876. `. - 
z dd. 2ii4 and: tiling of Cort. ot Cassation sof Florence,” of- goth 
November 1876, * Ek FT i : s 
Cod. Civ. 436: dab Qu We e ME n ` (m 
; v ‘Cod. Civ; 431, 440, 443 AT 7147 zu DW Ao TE T 
d 7th July, 1885, (Monit; dei Trib. $. 1885; Pe in XE Del mibi x lk m 
.w* Cod, Civ. 719 at | pO de aM eo D 
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THE CIVIL. LAW. or: ITALY,” TEE 
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complete development: . On. “the. shee hand, the laws of the 
United States lay down that ‘the planter. Of. “cultivator: ‘must; 
in, order. to be considered. as ‘the owfier‘of the land which he. 
“has, occupied, enclose. it. ands build a 'cottage with at: least. two 
af Spenings, : that isj. a^ door. and sa window. ` .Similarly, "the 
ws, of .the : xArgentine,.; Républic. - enact. that. the.  appro- 

i Oy 
priation ‘Of unoccupied: land must -- result- from- the ‘con 
struction of. asganche orzhut . ‘and: the- excavation: ‘of.a well Or. 
Somè. ot ther. work, ` The Italian: law deals. ‘only. withthe. occu- 
pation- ‘of ‘moveables, ‘that: is; sport, Ashing, a and. the poding of: 
_ things: which. hayé, pern lost.or. o ges 
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NC MS x “DISCOVERY. y e ae, ae 
- As! ‘regards discos: one: must distinguish: Between; ticasurà. 
atid, other Objects. a "Ereasurà: includes.. every., .inóveable: “object 


of Value: which. is hidden i “OF ipfii and of which, NOs: ;one. can. 


^ 
` 


"And: the i foderf o tlie other ‘hand, the finden: Ea movendo. 
Which is. not treasure; must “restore. At; tothe: former. ‘owner, dE. 
. known, and if not known, he must, forthwith” deliver it up: to, 
- théiSindac^ 'of the place: where. it’ is, found, $0: that; intimation” 
may’ be given to the "public... If the. ownet. „appears; the finder ` : 
has’ -a° rights: if the thing is- “susceptible. ‘of serving: a`: “tase ful 
purpose.§ to a'reward which, as a rule, is the tenth of. ‘the value- 
of the - thing . found. If two | | yéars, pass, from the second, 
public. notice ` without the owner Sppounp the finder acaulires , 
"7 theipi property. : 3 E 

-Fhe law. of accession ds is'broadly. the’ same ‘as. the Romain 
daw, embodying, inter’ "alia, the- principle of fneveuentum latens. 
„and? zucremenium patens, - Art; 462 ^enacts that doves, rabbits | 
“and fish; which. go. from-.oné, columbaty, 4 warren; or fishery to 
another, belong. tothe”, owner, .of the. latter, provided. he. has 
‘not drawn: ‘them away by aliy. aCe or fraud. : S 
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w , LITERARY ÀND ARTISTIC: PROPERTY. X TIN 


Socialists: call literary. property án “unjust monopoly. ; oihiers. 
EU itliké any other property, ;others Again think it should: | 
‘Be “subjected. to! restrictions, - and: especially: that. its: duration | 
should be limited. The: ‘Italian lawl adopts- this. last : opinion.’ 


are 15. of: "Régulation" “of sth May 1884. This is *alsó- the custom : 
. along. thé large rivers of. Bengal ; .büt the Zemindars: ‘are : doing. their. best” 
to` : Break thé: custom, and-hàáve.succeeded in: many cases owing.t to ihe: . 
absence of any attempt to’ ascertain. ane fix: the. common Jaw: P 


-$'Cod.Civ. yir i Id gra. Aere = 


= §- Court of Cassation of Turin 2oth Jang 1883 (Monit ded: Trib, 1882, "YO ; 
. "^| Cod, Civ, n 5-718. T Laws of 30th October Rt and 1grà ens deme 
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e hia us ia hus oic: LAW: oF RAL. 


E : : 
E: ; tis s RIGHTS oF AN Avion HOW: DibreRENT FROM 
Ps = THOSE: OF PROPERTY... j| £m dq ud 


DT bs: ownér’ bf a thing “can” “disposé- ‘of it:às he prev 

| EN the exclusion .of all. others 3 but: the -author ` ‘of a “works ef; 

.. “intellect. . cannot. prevent the: “man: who. buys © a. copy from 
destroying. ity or from making - ise.” of;the author's ideas, 
which by their: publication pass” into'the iütellectual “dominion © 
-of ‘thé-human. race. - Moreover, the author of a work ‘orice’ pub: 
‘lished’ cannot destroy: it. Ideas, once published, can be titilised ` 
Uby many. “persons. in: different "ways; ` and at the*sdme: time. - 
A work of-intellect. may -bé* partly. the true creation of an 
: individual mind,. but ;it. must . partly - ‘be ‘borrowed - from. the 
- intellectual: patrimony. ef. society. at latge.- - Hence, -to. fecoricile 
“othe: téspective- fights And interests of the- author and of society, 
tdt. is. considered ; necessary to. fixa term, after. which the. hither- - 
to: ‘exclusive right: off the: individial should. re-enter’ the-commef— 
plitinony,. LoPiXLteRBr y i RID NE [s Ea 


L egt DURATION: OF THE Riante: OF; "AUTHORSHIP: 2 


2 "UTE éxclüsive right^ of the'author-to pérmit t the: representà- . 
“tion võt - translation’: ‘of his work-lasts for ten years: ; while the, 
right of: réptititing- and sale lasts for- his. whole .life, ánd. if. he 
- dies before the * expiry of. forty’ years: from the - publication of 
"the -worl; the. fight accrues tò his, heirs. üp to the termination of - 
such: period. “After the:-expiry of; the: first” :period, a.second ` 
^: period: of- ‘another. forty: ‘yéars., cormmences,: during -which. the- 
« work-can: bé reproduced and:sdld without. the- special consent. 
ef: the, „person: ‘having. the: aüthor's tights, under. the-condition 
. Of: paying five. per cent, of: ‘thie gross price; 2 which must. be stated, . 

2 ion. each: topy”. : 3 
; Inthe case: Jof: the ‘publications of EUER IÓ bodies such: a5: 
Cónimunes;, Próvinces;, scientific- -and'similat. institutions; the ' 
 düration. of the: ‘author’ S rights is reduced; to twenty, years, Led 


| PROCEDURE FOR OBTAINING: SUCH: RIGHTS. ^ Ld 


“The. Ia who wanits "£o reserve his. tights; mūs, withiù. 
:ünds 'fhonths, of! ithe publication, present to the Prefect .of the ~ 
Province ‘a. proper declaration: along with a copy of the. Work; 
atid” also pay the. tax of. tivo" Jira, for: the declaration. and ten 
': lira for. the work] - TEER Ea pa 

'If-al work is: linséfted. in à journal otperiodical: publication, ^ 
“it must be stated ‘that: all rights; are’ réserved: j"otherwise other 
- journals. ‘may’. ^réproduce : Lit, provided. they. ‘acknowledge ' the. 
souícé and the jauthot, : and do. not. ‘publish . the. iun sëpa- 
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E Law of 17th i raa: 1882,21, 27. ^ 8, 


EATE 9 of Law'of' ‘roth S 1882. i dd 1 LAN us RI AC. 
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Feyi > 
F 


The. Suhor: of a work. adapted. fot: public representation, a 
„ballet or any musical composition, must; if he wishes to reserve 
E rights, ‘declare to the Prefecture that be intends to prohibit . 
thé 'représentation' or exécution ‘of thé, work by: any, person 
> who. does not. present and give up ‘to the’ Prefecture, "written 
evidence of his (the author's) consent.” < 
“Infringement: of the law is punishable’ with fine up to 5,000 
| lira, i in áddition to: jemipensation- for loss suffered. by e Author 
or his. heirs: ! 


Palm MOL "SERVITUDES. 
PILAM 2  Pusric SERVITÜDES.. Z 


^ Servitudes: atë a ‘limitation’ of the tight: of. property, and 
“are imposed both for-the benefit of the public as well as fot 
that of private: persons: Instances‘of.the former^are the 
d of towing (alzaia)' along "the: bank òf a navigable river, 
wt Width of: the towing. ‘path: being taken as five meters, - ‘when 
"not specially fixed by regulations or valid custom j} the pro- 
hibition-to erect ‘buildings of plant trees within.a certan distance 
.from fortresses and. public- roads, or to- graze cattle in: the 
"vicinity -of railways: Many, limitations. too: “are, libposed.. by 
Municipal flaws; at op as Tig eee 
eae t PRIVATE SERVITUDES, - x s 


Private servitudes ` are : persónal, tliat;i AS, imposed: rikes im- 
mediate benefit of another person ; or prædial, that;is, imposed 
“for the direct use and benefit’ of another’s land. § A personal 

-;—seivitude is temporary, that is, it lasts for the life of the Person, 
“who derives advantage “from itp while a- preedial_ servitude: is 
‘perpetual, like the land: which it benefits.| .. 2 

Servitudes are real rights over the: property of Pe and 

idiot over óur own. .Hence- the servitude is extinguished by 


the union, in one person of both’ the: dominant and servient -` 


| tenéments.T, _ The existence’ of- servitudes must ‘be proved, and 
The. personal seryitades: expressly contemplated by the Italian 

Civil Code are usufruct, use, and .habitation. “Usufruct is 
where. the enjoyment is complete, use where it is only- partial; 
that is,when only such, part ‘of the fruits tay. be taken :as 
‘suffices for ourselves and" our- family; So: the- 'sérvitude of 
E habitation gives the right, to occupy: -only: that. ‘part.of the’ house 
l E is sufficient for our habitation with ‘our family according 
to our civil condition. . The usufructuary: can. Br ant or: ease his 





"Law of 17th RETE 1883, $20, om Cód. Civ, 833,” E. ps ES 
$ Id. 534 and Art..144 of the Law relating to Public Works,.. a 
~- Cod. Civ. 531. ^ . || Cod. Civ. 662, 4 on Six. Sodio .** Cod. Civ. 647. 


, ÑH IA. 477,479, 521. ea. A g a" s. LZ aa 


T UE THE. CIVIL. LAW OF ITALY. ^ EX 

"fight but he who. has the i use only: eádnot do so.* USfüit ds 
given :by the. law, as;tó parents and the surviving’. -hüsbandi or ` 
wife, whereas, habitation, and. use. sare’, always granted Py the. 
3 will ot. Uia uu os a "ue io of 
or | PRÆDIAL SERVITUDES. ESTABLISHED BY Ta | DE | 


a ssPraedial. servitudes - established by law. .are as. ‘follows: =i 
“The--obligation -not to open" ‘out prospects or, windows over TN 
“land ofa néighbour, which ‘is iot ‘separated by à public: toad.st 
-the liability of: lower:land-to receive the water” ‘which flows.. 
naturally from ‘ “higher“lavd ; ;8. the obligation. of ani’ owner, 
whose- land’ i$ traversed” by a-natural streami, and: -who tnakes 
‘use of the Water, to restore the. flow to its’. ordinaty- ‘course, so 
thata thé ;proprietor lower down" may.in lis turn benefit by it ll 5 
that:of: ‘contiguous owners to admit. the Joint, ownership of a 
walt: erécted- on the: boundary of the estate of either. CURE. 
~The -seroctude-of - passage. is temporary or permanent; fre 
~ former -consists imr the Obligation. of every owner: to- per- 

ifa neighbour ‘to: haye accéss to his land for the purpose of- 

„constructing or repairing: a wall or some other “necessary ‘work.** : 
The permanent’ passage is accorded, for the. purposes: òf- cülti- ' 7 
vation: or: : convenient: n to” "the “owner , who. has’ is neuter to 





acu €. 


E “excessive expense or 'inconvetiience: dep Teet 
“The servitude of compulsory aqueduct ‘acguiddsiio rito) - 
consists ^in." the’. obligation’ ‘of : every proprietor to ‘allow’ water 
‘to be táken over his lands by those who ‘Have’ d. “permanent or — 
even temporary "right tà use it for the necessities of life, or for . 
agricultural " Or industrial: purposes, In such case; the water . 
- may . be. takes’ evei across thé canals. ‘Or ‘aqueducts: of'other. - 
persons 7 'Thé ofigin of this servitude "was to ‘benefit ‘mills, ~ 
"büt it? Was gradually extended’ to all” agricultural and: ‘industrial 
purposes. -It has received a further eXtension in “thë law" of ' 
Public Works, in‘ favour of:those Who: wish to get, rid of ‘excess 
water; du Order ‘to drain or teclaim their-lands.§§ * - The owner of. 
"the. dóminant teneinént has to* pay forthe valué‘ofthé'land _ 
. required. for thesé water-passages with'ah addition'of ~ “ones :fiftlis 
_ but only «half: this amount. need be: paid'if the.water-passage - 
is riot. required | for more than niüe- years; with, thé: Obligation, 





however, of cae the land’ to; its. former state, Ath. gom Im 
ecaa Giv. 492; gab. «| A Cod: Civ, 228% 231; 7580 i SU 


tel: :583;-5588. Ml LH E ddossB s aie 
i Id. 643.— Turin: Court: “of: ‘Cassition, , arth May 188 o; Naples Coie of 
_ Cassation, 5th April 1889... 
E 1d. 556. e? Cod. ‘Civ. $92; TT. Cod: civ. 593- GP Cade (Civ: 398; 666: 
§ Law of Public Works, Artia27. ^ ais 
lll] Cod. Civ. 603, 604, 648 ; dun Court’ of Cassation, iu June’ 1878. 
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"Prati Sex vTTUDÉS. ESTABLISHED. BY THE “Act OF. : Ma. 


- S, Ewéry- proprietor has a right. to éstabl ish-any: przedial servi- 
tude, provided it. be imposed. on one estate “for "the ‘benefit. -of 


- 


uiua estate, and-‘is not. contrary to public policy.*: ?"Such .. 


rvitudes are: continuous. OK: “discontinuotis, apparent or none . 


; apparent. Gd NEP 


: Continuous. easements” are: hose. of. ahh ihe. “enjoyment.” 
i may.. „be. continuous: without 'the necessity | "for. any | particular .. 


-act for instance, view,: water. dripping from a roof, ‘the obli- 


gation. not” 1ó- ‘build, &c. Discohtinuous, easements are £liose- 


Which . réquire some act for their exercise, as right o£. Này ;. tight p 


"sto draw watér;tó take cattle. to pasture, and the-liké.. ` A D pe 
, . Apparent. séiyitudes; are ‘those. which are’ manifested; ;by ex: 
“ternal, Signs,.as. the’ easement of prospect, which - is: “tnanifested 
by windows, that of stlliciazum, which ‘is manifested by. the 

«..pesitior of the. roof, the - acqueduct, &c. Non-appafent . .gérvi- 
- tudés “are. those which’ have no external signs, of their: éxisterice, 


“as. the obligation not.to build; or. not to: build above: E certain 


^, 
"eiua. T 


o height; riglit of pasture; &c.., 


"These Servitudes are established by: title; presdiibtiont, -or in- 


tention,’ A. servitude is established by. the intention: of a-head 


phe 


ofa family, Whenever itis proved ‘that two estates, now. divided, 


“were originally possessed. by, the’ same .owner, :ánd éthat.’ he : 


“placed” and left. the things in tbe state. which prodüces the 
servitude, For instance, ifa,man owns, two. adjacent - houses, 


"and ‘opens windows.-in one. overlooking tlie courtyard ‘of the’ 


«-—other;. there can be no ‘servitude. as long a$. he, remains “the 


owner of both. ` But 'if he. Sell § or leaves the housés ` to different . 


_ .persons-without. any special :déeclaration; -the advantage: „which 
‘one house.has by overlooking - the. other, remains as’an -ease- 
ment, and the new owners „must Dt the; state" of things 
thus established.§ 29 
Private ` servitudes iare extinguished: wy. by: “the total 
destrüction of the thing or. its: non-user-for thirty years: || and 
also; (in the. -case of „prædial. servitudes) when the: “ownership 


cof, the. dominant, i servient: tenements. merge: in- .one.; and the i 


Same persons 689.9 ok 2 eee es 


- 


"OTHER. LIMITATIONS | OF. THE Pica “OF: PROPERTY, pu 


xc Uüdér- this “head “we máy class the’ associationsof-landlords, 
‘thé limitations coniected^with the working; of mines, planting 


“of forests, and rice: cultivation, and also tithes, though these. 









MD 


;* Gods. Civ..616. oh Cede Ci. pe 618. 


press zu Id. “$41, 637» - Táin.É Couit: “of Cassation, 4th. May. 1885. and. 10th De- 


“cember. 188g : - 
ki ‘Cod: Civ. 632, 633. Turin Court. of Cassation; 22nd’ ‘April, 1879.3": 
| Ad. 515 529 662, m 666. . T Cod; Civ. 664. 7-1 
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as“ E adea. Tithes have, to a great extent, ; disappeared: the | 


. -- short- period allowed: for their commiutation® by: thé:law of the 


. 14th’ July, 1887. haying: been: extended, to" d St Devenir 
MU 18714 HT Dn cite "um 
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puc e, LANDLORD Comurfries: pon 


S 


d he: Pojet ef these. land. ssocjeties. is to. protect the estates 
* of. those: who. co-operate. from, rivers; and. torrents, or; to “plant. 
- forests, or to iimprove them generally, . They’ are. called volun - 
' tary, if constituted. with the, consent of: all: intérested, and ` 
| ‘obligatory, ifconstitited by ji üdiciaLor administrative authority, - 
7, Such, associations can bé ‘made ‘obligatory by administrative- 
. «authority, if their object.i is to protect: property from the ravages 
zf rivers and. ‘torrents which. sendanger, a number ¿of "estates, 
or to- purify - ‘the. air, to improve estates, from a ‘hygienic point: 
xf. view, to open. comniercial roads, or tó protéct imines.. These... 
^aSsociations | are &ovetned: by administrative law, ‘especially: by ~ 
“thé laws of the: ‘90th -March-71865,-the 20th’ November’ 1859 ' 
and ` the 25th: June’ 1882-telating to. Públic Works.” The State, ` 
Provinces, : and. Commuties: ‘also. ;can.- “contribute towards: the 


Ta puc pee ^ 1 


;expetises. LEE $, Cn ju 
„Thé associations: can ‘be iade. obligatory by Judicial authority; - E 

f their ‘object is.the, improvement, ofthe estates apart from-any. - 

-sanitaty-. advatitage, or irrigation; ót. feboisemen£ when’ demand-:c 


‘ed: by. thé majority ‘Of ‘those: interested i those who-- doc not - 


: E wish.tó: ‘join,, the association: “being: allowed to` sell : their . ‘estates 


vos 


"avr 


4 r, Sra Sejid 
“to: thereridining owners, ' a ME D a En 


ie a Jour 'OwNERSHÍK ` 


- 


3 -.: 4 


: Joint ngi is sometimes. the résult fé A ‘and domes. 
times: of acciderit on the: will.of.a third. person; -In the. 'dbsence .: 
of any- special” ‘agreement; “it ds MEE by ‘the: following < 
Ee ime o ha : 

Dua "Thes Hales ef the! co-owners’ are piestimed: to ‘be seiat 
PME i a "till the contrary is proved: SUR 


| p. PE. Each has: a full.right: over his abstract share; but allo. : 


et a ation or mortgage is limited to.that. portion which- 
E mày. be assigned" to the. alienór at’ the: tithe: of 
M es ae diviSIongE ee SW al 2 
3c, Each Co-owner hay. “use. the common. Property. da^ 
ER accordarice: with: its object; and "in ‘stich a:way- as | 


“notte injure the: interests. of. the "otlier co: “owners, S ” 


Se oe Ar "Each. “co-owner ; cati; ‘compel. the ‘others, to” contribute. - 


to the expenses necessary for: the: .preseivatión- st. 
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TIN | --the -&omimon - property. “Bat the minority mày. free 
A v^ : themselves , by. abandoning, their, Hght- id co» 
Él ^ ownership. - 


F B. “As regards: the management of es property, “the! i 


` k "resolutions of the; majority < ‘calculated according to 

E . thé amount of shares) are binding: on the minority. .- 
T . .. Dissolution’ of the co-ownership may be demanded. ag 
` z: ue " any time; except in two cases: ‘where co-owners : 


t 


A E m Jing tem “years 3} and when the: property, if divided, 


e Possession, POSSESSORY ACTIONS, AND Injunctions, iD 
‘Possession consists in the. detention ofa: : thing. coupled with 


the intention to keep it as one's own, or to dispose of it , 'exclu- » 


sively.| :I£.the intention. is only to keep it~ for arotliér; as a: 
carrier, this is not the | possession contemplated. by: the. Jaws buf. 
is a simple :detention, which, as a rule, does not. produce any ` 
"juridical effect, . Asa "fact separate from property, “possession, 
can be in good faith or in. bad faith, -légitimate ' or illegitimate, 
It is’in: good faith when the, possessor, believes. himself - to, have. 
the title. { : Good faith is always. presumed,.and this presumption - 
can only be rebutted by. positive proof of bad faith. ** Possession 


5 


“ts. legitimate, if. it is continuous, - uninterrupted, - ' peaceable, =. 


public, unequivocal, ‘and with the:intention óf keeping the: ane 
as ‘one’s own i in other cases it is’ illegitimate. : : 

Possession raises à presumption of ownership. à “Suck pres 

| sumption, is absolute in ‘the~case of movéables possessed in' 


iM ees 
*.Cod. Ciy, 676,677. . `. -F Cod. Civ. 678.-. Í Cod. Civ. 68r °` 


$^ Id. 683. Undér Sec. 109 of the’ Béngal Partition Act VIII, 1876°B. C; 
tanks, wells, watercourses-and embanknients are /|considetéd as attached 
to the lard for the benefit-of which - -they were. ‘originally made. | But if, from 

a their’ extenty situation, or ‘construction, “it -is- necessary that: they- should . 
remain the. joint property.of the. proprietors of ‘two or more of the separate 
estates, the ‘paper oi partition must specify,. as far as. possible, the. extent of 
use to.bé made by the different proprietors, and the. proportion. of charges 

fox-repaits to be' borne.by them respectively; -. ^ . : 


be E CIE LAY, OF rii. E | : gi > 


"Zl. have agreed to remain Joint for a period. not exceeds . : 


- 


. Ündet „Sec; 108: “places of: worship; burning grouids,. and.bütlal grounds, : 


which have beén held in FORD, Shall. continue, to. be held i in common, 


- |. Cod. Civ..685, 690.. . = 
S ‘Id, 701; possession under a "wil which - is ‘invalid, but which the 


E 


possessor does not know to be-só. > n. * 


- 


*" Td! 702. Turin-Court of Cassation, zotiy February 1874. (font; ve | 


Trib: 1874; p. 228) QUEM Cn 
+ Id. 686. ; Nc d cH Id. 87. Der 
- YOL. CIL] ] UK NM EE: n : 6 : 


- 


"h 


ra >i "would cease to.. serve thé use: for which'it. Was" ins C 
4s tended; for instance, à well of an, oven "owned. by. T 

o: several’ families-wlio would. have no- othér^meéáns ^ 
T5 ME of getting : water or ‘bread’: ; or. a wall, _ which. Serves: w 
v0.25 “Tr -to support two houses.$: - xe £; r 
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good: faith: - But there “is - an: exception in. favour of things 
which .hayve-been lost-or;stolen,... The action for. recovery must | 
‘be brought.within two. years, and the possessor. must be Te- 


'. dmbursed the-walue, when-He- has: ‘bought:.the thing in -a . fair. og 


‘market, at exchange, ata .püblic:: sale; or. from a; shopkeeper“ S 
who: publicly exposes such. things-fot. sale," "The possessor. in 
good ‘faith-is.. not t bound: to: rêstore-the fruits he: bas: ME 
au e e "POSSESSORY Actions: ed ; 
These actions’ dte ‘intended: tó füaintáiti tlie "Status juo ind: to 
prevent dispossession by forte or violence. - "They. are therefore : 
“Of AWG: kittds;’ ‘for’ maihtenance’ of possession, and for. recovery: ‘of | 
possession, ånd can be. brought’ even by- a person ‘whose 'posses- 
Sion is. illegitimate or ald fide, a rid; that; tco, even; against the 
Yightful owner: Such actions must: bé brought. w Athin: a year 
2 ef tfhé'act.of molestation or disturbanée. a | 
“Applications, for-ipjuríctiohs;. when: 'dámage-. S. apprenticed 
aon the construction: of a- new. work;-the demolition of the 
-same,-&c;, are-made-in, the . Court. of, the: Prcetor S. -Póssessory . 
actions,alsoare; brought in -his. ‘Court, the. wpecessity. for . locat 


=~ kinwledge.dnd expedition. being. recognized, .- CAMP 


EO PE ves 7: HI-OBEIGATIONS... nece "m 


^ A, 


' Obligations: ate created by tlie law, 2 as. fimily ly. Kiis and. 
duties, Tegal, Servitüdes-attaching . £o: property, ot, „by: tlie act of. 
-man, arising: out’ “of contract, quasi- ;cófitract; “delict, of “quasi+ 
-delict; Natural. obligations: arè those the: fulfilment of whiéh’, 


-x isleftito the honesty -and éoriscience of tlie. obligee," as. ‘gambling. 
... debts, ‘debts. barred by. limitation, tlie “duty ‘of - parents. to give 


a ‘dower’ to-a daughter: j: Civil obligations: dre’ those, which 
“can be enforced .at' law. , Obligations, arë also divided into" divi | 
sible and indivisible, séparate i and. joint; real dnd'personal.” “Fhe 
` provisions regarding these, ar and tlie. various kinds of. conditional 


obligstions present nothing that: calis for particular notice, - 
- OBLIGATIONS: ‘WITH: A: "PENAL OR PENALTY CLAUSE. | 


TK ‘penalty ‘clause i is'added-to obligations to- ensure :tbeir^ fúl- , 

filment. or more Speedy fulfilment: f Such a clause‘ is of w pre~. 
 ventive character, and saves’the Court the: difficulty: of assess 
ing damages, Tt. is ‘generally resorted. to in contracts for. trais- 

‘port, supplies, théatrical: performances, because in. sich cases” 


-it is very: difficult to adduce' proof of the’ loss - suffered,” (Or imh 
possible to: obtain’ the falfilment: of IE totitfáct. Ne xi T a a 


- 


- 
Ie 
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a ee EARNEST Mowry. M Gace 
- Earnest "ioney. is regarded’ as. a penalty: ‘claitsé,.. "Wei, nói 

Ò theiwise agreed upon. Hence: thie: ‘party ' who -is nótin: fault 
‘an! wher.he-does not piéfer £d. demand. thefulfilmént: -of the 
Contact, keep the earnest money’: recéived- or. claim’ ‘twice’ thé 
‘amount he” has given.” The diffetence: bétween the. penal 
clause'and' earnést money is- orly “iis, < that-"tlieJatter-is: given ' 
in the interests. of both’ thei coritracting: parties, whereas: the 
d mer is moe uh avour of one Tur sleet vulpes 


bat 


terre 


those of the. Engish n = oe Pec. ICONE N AE E 


amt out 


rd . TRANSFER’ AND: /ÉXTINCTION: or OBLIGATIONS 


U Nérbditor" Tüáy- "tratisfér his- ‘Tight to "Another" without. P 
consent of the -débtot, but -the. "debtor ‘thay tot transfer” his - 
“burden to ‘another! përson: Without thé consent df "thé creditornf - 
` ‘Obligations are extinguislied!by" fülülmént; and in some cases” 
even without ‘fulfilment; | for instance; when" the thing: ‘due? is - 
‘lost without I fault of the. debtor, and. by: ie i aca Dom 


wo 


u LEN 
à "RE * 


“FULFILMENT: By PAYMENT. e wore 


ey 


f the óbligitiog is to’ “dò, sóm ething, it "iust ag à rule’ ‘bs 
Sdoné by. thé: debtor ` himself; df; it" is ‘to’ ‘give: -something, ä 
person, interésted" ‘may: give itor even a- “Stranger, provided lie 
gives: itin thé: name. átid- fór the liberation: of, tlie debtor “Pays 
mént must be iade to the éreditór,: ór to: ‘the: përson. who at thé 
"time has become propriétor' lof. thé debt Irt thé ‘absénée. of 
agreement, Payment must be ‘made af; {he xésidence of ‘the 
‘debtor, according tó thé principle: ‘that? agréenients,” arë infet- 
B in favour-of the debtor; : But the price. of, things : bought 
OF lent must be päid | ‘Where they. Were bought or lenti" 
When thete'is rnore thàn ore debt, thé debtor has the right 
E declare to which debt. he intends. thé ‘money to be áppliéd, | 
But he cannot; without ithe ‘corisent. óf: the. Creditor; apply the. 
‘payment. tó. tbe capital: instead of the intérest, ds interest 
. subject to a~ shorter - ‘prescription §: Tf the: debtor. “makes. nó 
„declaration, the. creditor: can apply- the! money’. as le: pleasési 
provided.l be. expressly” mentions. it. in. thè” Xeceiptz: In :;othet 
;'Cases.the money, is considered, tò be paid on account of: tive 
Wrrdebt which has fallen.due:; wheüiséverak debts have-fallen’ dug, 
on account of thatr debt: which ` the: debtor: had. thè ` greatest 
jntérést in satisfying ; - arid where. the debts are of-tliésame. TUNE 
the oldest. arid proportionately if all Are of the, same. datéj|: . 


EVE 





ae ‘Cod. Civ, T217. ` Ct Cod. (Civ 1271. Ps i Cid. Civ. 3568, 1828; 
$ rä: 1255, 1256. . 
eid: 1257, 1258: * Turin Court of Cassation, 7th, Jine 187, Moni dei 
Trib. CENE 139; 
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' Fulfilment of án obligation is also effected by the- remission - 


or abandonment of a claim; or -by -compensation, which | is--óf 


two kinds (1) legal of necessary, (2). judicial or optional. It’ ‘is’ 7 


. legal when two persons owe each other debts, which.are certain... 
-and undisputed. * The second kind’ relates | to -set-offs claimed 


D deféndants'i in civil actions. ee a s gue 
ae - PRESCRIPTION; TS CT E 


-. Pikéeriotion i isa means by which, with the lapse of a a "certain 
time and under certain. conditions, a person'acquires- a right or 
freed ^ fíóm | an obligation. “Legitimate. possession ; is; 
/! iécéssary for the- acquisition of ‘a right, known'as usucapion, 
but this presumption «is not. applicable to moveables except: 
when they have been lost or. robbed:f :As to extinctive pres- . 
` etiption, that:is,. the. freedom from. obligations, nothing. is 
necessary but the. inaction or negligence of the person: against; 
whott it is intended tó invoke the mance uese FE ae 


z 


tee BL 


x 
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~ 


House "und. hotel. "seca to. on 'years.' he limitation of 
actions for the price, of things. ‘sold As one year, such. payments - 
- generally’. being made ‘within the year. It is the same fot’ 
- “actions brought by’ ‘servants, operatives, or dày. labourers’ for: 
their wages, (|. Itis three years for-actions, brought by. doctors, 
"advocates, professors; engineers ~and accountants for the pay-+ 
sient of their honoraria | It is 30 years for real actions; x. 
"The limitation’6f five, ten, or thirty years is absolute, but - 
thé ‘shorter termis only: give rise tó a ‘presumption of the extinc--. 
tion of: the debt, “which, . if “the. creditor ‘so requires, must be, 
corroborated by. tlie sworn- statement of. the debtor, who claims: 
to have. ps. all” evidence to the contrary, . howevers. being. 
excluded.” Te ere eee ee 


+ 


8M E THE PROOF OF OBLIGATIONS.. - QN 


“proof i$ not: ‘considered . to bea matter of: the law. except’ TES 
d case of some foreign Jaw or. local- cástom;.. Facts. admitted > = 
need. ‘not be proved; nor those which'the:law presumes; nor those - 
which: are notorious, that. is, - generally known, - Evidence. adducz, ^ 


` ed in a case between two. parties may : zbe. consider ed.i in- a subset 


guent case between the;same parties, -- DOLOS USES 

Ss Lt. DOCUMENTS OF NOTORIETY. . Qi uM. m 
“TE the notorious fact has | a general or histor ical ‘character, no. 

roof of it is required, sinée- historical. documents’ and* :books: of” 





e Cod: Civ. isi 1487 ST Cod. Civ: 2108, 2106. 'f Cod. Civ. 2146. `- 
2.58 Id, 2133.: mS cn: 2139... .- T- Ids. 2139) aigo; 214 
ISI “Id "2142. os Ps de LU TQ 4 
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science are a.coiimon patrimoiy of -all minds, which. tlie “judge. 
also can comprehend.* ; But’ if the ‘notorious fact: concerns 
private interests only, proof of its notoriety may. be necessary. 
Documents of notoriety are. received: and forwarded in ‘different. -` 
„geses -By the'Sindac, by notaries; or by thé- Pretor;.. on the 
station ^ of several, witnesses. ‘ Those "which. the : Praetor 
„receives require the: attestátion of four witnesses over 2i IUE 


- 


of age, and dies full enjoyment of civil sights. | JE Her ee Eee s 


t 


© ^" VARIOUS KINDS OF PROOF 500 o7 


The principal means of proof are written: documents” (divided 
into: ‘public documents and -ptivate ` writings), depositions . of. 
witnessés, inspection ;of. thé plácé' (local ID VCSHESEIOD) and: ‘of 
the. thing (expert. évidence), and' the oath: : - 

"Public doctiments are. these which must be. ‘received. by "and 
attested’ before a public Gfficiàl with: refererice.to.:the . nature’ of > - 
the. ‘document and -the "place where it is. execüted. Te "Privatë, 
“writings include all documents writteti without the’ intérventión - 
of a public official, and also those received by à public’ official ~. 
not duly. authorized, Of wanting in some formality required. by. 
“We law for public documents. " X poo 


I Stan 2 PRIVATE Documents: UNA oe 


= -* 


-As a rule fequire no: special formality ; ; with the excedo "obs 
' books kept in the. course of trade, they d even contain interé - S 
lineations and erasures. . f x 
. ~There are, however, three: unilateral privata. docüménts coni 
templated “by. the Civil ‘Code, | for: the validity of which some ` 
adermality. is necessary, and a - mere Signature below: is nof: ^ 
sufficient. "The autograph will must be wholly. written; ‘dated, ’- 
and subscribed by: the testator ; the secret will, written in whole : 
or in:pàrt by à third person, must be. Subscribed by the "testator - 
on'each page, and’ ‘personally sealed and deposited by hini with a - 
notary under pain of nullity ;f the.noté in which one; of the 
parties binds ‘himself to pay. theother.a sum of money or to. : 
give something else valued by quantity “and” tot by .qüality), -- 
or'eyen to: guarantee payment, must. be entirely' written. by the.- 
party . who so` binds ~ himself, -or 'at* ;any- rate he- must: ‘add . 
with. his own hand: the ‘word: = Buono | or ji "afprováto", ing 


-. 
. 


"tA xl 


the. simple signature is s jufücient gie T Db 
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* Coiirt- of Appeal: of Casale “18th July, pi toni dei Trib. px =. 
Ph 843,844) : 

“F Cod: Civ. iáts, 1316. -t Cód. Civ. 775, 782, EN ‘804. ^ & Ide 1831. 

] Turin: Court of Casiation, 218t. ape 1885 (Monit. dei: Trib, 1885, 
P. 453) mc "EE g . "U Ced Civ. "sc l 
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"ig s a: géiieral. 4ule; a private devuréut’ is not evidence í it 


favour: ‘of its maker; but only against: chim. ° But there are” three . 
. exceptions to this: -rule, namely, books: of commerce, the” ‘books 
"and registers ofthe Land Debt, and. the ‘book kept by the 
- dessor.of a métayer. holding+ Gnezzadria): This ‘book «is eye 
“admitted: as evidence-of. any: private agreerhents in addition o 
or. modification* “of. the rules laid -down in the.Code.on the 
"subject : of métayer tenancies, The. law ;accords' this favour, 
- having regard tò the lessee's want of education; and: to "the ål- 
* most daily: pons and, transactions between the laridlord and. the 
‘tenant. ` DE ae MNA E. Anm. copo 
I ILE “ORAL EVIDENGE: Ae K s 
"Unlike the: German: ‘and Anglo-Saxon ‘laws, the ‘French and 
"alan Jaw: show ‘a great distrüst of oral evidence...“ The’ causes 
of this:dislike are-the uncertainty. and. difficul ty of such evidence 
-in itself, tle *.fear. of. the subornation,, of witnesses, and ‘the 
“‘multiplication-and’ ‘prolongation of suits: Hence the. principle 
; &cted On. that «whetiever. ‘itis “easy, for’ citizens to, get-written 
.. proof of- theiflagreemerits; the. law is opposed to”: the: admission | 
of oral: evidence: Hence” oral evidence is not. Admitted Lof. 
, agreeménts relating’ .to objects | whose valtie excéeds 560 lira-f 
“In. thé -casé of commercial? agreements, + however, in which 
Trapidity and, despatch are: important; it-is-left, to” the’ disér etion 
of ‘the. Coürt to. Admit oral- testiniony: without -limitation--of | 
` amount, except in Special’ mattérs, such äs: partnerships; Bills. of 
V'excbange,.bilis iof dading,- and: sales of: ships. - « mut qp E. od 
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- Ge EU ES ds. adinissible, bys way: “of exception, ini thiee 
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"owing: to ‘aecident of, vis major, euch: as. Tauran E five, (aio. 
y Wrecks, the. documentary. ‘evidence. has been: destroyed. S. D. 
It must: ‘be: borne n. mind that oral: testimony is not, ca odad - 


i “in ‘non-contractual-atatters,.: ‘asin’ quasi-contracts;: delicts sand 


"quasi-delicts t4. -For- instance, ‘the | „wife: can, prove, in this-way 
` that- -part of: the moveable. property; fourid; in the sestatezof:ber: 
: deceased "husband. is: her ‘separate property; even- though the 
valie exceed. 500 lira EAE “Any: one can prove by:óral evidence . 
Hie: “supply: 208, food or- necessaries: toja. E independentlya: 


* Cod; Civ. 1662, 1663. puc Hd DE D 
es “The Indian, leisure would . He swell: to fellow the tralian: daw; dnd 
"Óncrease. "thexnumber 7of *casesiin which a registed, DE, At least; a written, 
document should be: necessary.: E 
.2 X Cod.Civ.1327. ~~ § id. 1347. ¢ ve i ld. E iit x Cod: Civ va 
La dio: Tah 1348, 14457. de x m ia 12 
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THE. CIVIL LAW Qr ITALY. "EC 7 
of: contract.: ` And even: in contracts" ated aag ‘is ; admis- 
sible to-‘make ‘the intention clear, or^ “establish: Ll Which do 
not contradict or add to the written document. sir,se 0204 

31 “INCAPABLE ‘Witnesses, n 2.28 po o 
d Minois. under. fourtéén : are. absolutely. incapable ef testifying. 
aun husband or wife, the-parents, and.those related. i ina direct. 
me “to one’ of’ the: parties, interested; are also disqualified . as 
witnesses; In ordinary wills and- ‘public. documents minors 
under‘21 cannot.be witnesses nor persons.who are bling, deaf, 
or dumb, who. are practising as lawyers, the ‘servants. "of. the 
notary, aud those s are nöt in: the full. enjoyment, ef. civil. 
ERES NE un mM E PN 
: RE E JopieiL. IxSPECTIOÀN. ete c i " = 

Te judge can; whenever he^thi ks.fit; examine: the thing 
‘which’ is the subject ‘of dispute.. “If: he ‘goes. to the spot: where 
the ‘thing ‘is, such -examination}-is.. called ilocal ‘investigation - 
~*{sopraluogo; accesso.) Such. inspections: are: freely: tnade'in cases . 
arising out of "disturbance of possession. of ,Servitudes;: in which. 

an examinátion ‘of the Zocus zu quo is calculated: tg "gie &'clear 
atid: exact notion of the mattets in issue; NU EU I S 
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"EXPERT EVIDENCE. | a jd 


E l 

"When the Court: considers’ expert: ‘evidence ~ “necessary, . ‘it 

“selects, -oné or three persons-.iny the . event, of the parties not 

' pagreeing ‘in a, nomination. "Experts: have‘ ‘to: take an, oath to 

act faithfully and ‘conscientiously; and. they- submit a ‘report to 

‘the judge.’ ‘The report is- that: of-the majority, the-opinion of 

ae any.dissentient ‘being, also given,. though: the name Of thé dis- 

| sentient must - not” be»: stated... "The opinion of the: experts 

' serves ás a ‘guide to the: ‘Court, but. does not, bird: it, thé judges 
ix at liberty: to: take; an exactly Opposite view §. i7 Jem 


| “THE, DECISIVE. OATH. she 

The: decisiva. ath (giuramento decisorio) may. dé ‘put. tà 
one party. by the other, provided the:latter agrees that, the. case 

- Shall bé: decided . üécordingly:tl-- Hence the: fact, proposed as - 
the ‘subject ofthe: oath; must cantain.in itself all the: glements E 
fort the Uegistori, of- the: case. - This; Peu et. oath Je be | 
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E Cod: Pros Civ. dno. Cad. “Proc. Pen. dira del PE. pa 
mcr Cod. Civ. .351, 7988.. T Cod. Pioc- Civ. sin. 
E] "Cod' Proc Civ. 259, 264; 265; 2687: ^r €od.Civ-1r363.: ^. 
c Secs. 8:12 of the [ndianzOàthis © ‘Ket’ x: ‘of 1873 deal: with. a: similak 
- kind of, oath, which may be put.by; one party: to’ the: other, “provided, the: 
u former, agtées to. be bound y. .the- result. The: ‘ath. must: be in ‘some 
P form’ common” ániongst, or held bindingtby,. persons ‘Of. the” ‘Face! or ‘persua- 
sion.to-which the witness belongs, and not. repugnant to: justices or. decency, 


` 


` "and not „purporting. to affect any third: 1 paraoa P d T 2f ee 
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cántiot be put: in crifatnal cases, nor'so as to pérmit the: denial ^ 
of a fact resulting" from ;a public document, or of.an- agree- 
“ment for the validity- of which the .law requires. a: written 
: document, as the transfer. of immoveables ór marriage settle- °° 
ments,” if the person, to whonr the oath. is proffered; refuses |” 
“to take it, he loses the case-+ The. essence .of the oath. is. tha- 
"one party leaves: the "matter. entirely’; to the conscience ofthe > 
“other-party. Hence; if the oath is taken, it settles thé matter, — 
"and no evidence can be offered in the Civil Court to show that 
-a false oath ‘has-been taken 21 though there is nothing : ‘to 
"prevent a*prosecution | for perjury at the instance of the: Public. 
MiüistérS. ` It;should be added, however,- thàt the;cáse of láw- 

. fat the Court: of Cassation of. Turia is inclined to hold that.the 
party. losing the. cause by reason .of a-false oath’ May proceed 
“against the pérjurer for damages: ; This seems to be somewhat, 
‘inconsistent. with the nature.of the. proceeding, vadi is intended ~ 
to 9 ue absolütely binding : and final. DET 
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EE Wu erunt " CONTRACTS; pire ven Tae, P 
"The C ivil Code. first. lays down principles: affecting Soiitracts 
‘in. general, tlie elements of a:valid ‘contract, free coiisent, ¢apa- `l 
~ city to contract; &e: ;- and:.then.deals with the- various kinds prs 
contracts. Under. this- head there is not much of: a opera or ü 


"pecüliar character that is. worthy. of notice." je qug Mors 
s E “SALE: -© LIAE 100 M s 
By the stipulation of. redemption (riscatto) the Seller: reserves v 
: «the. right to.get.back the thing sold by paying: : the - origibal = 
price, and also recouping the purchaser. for any expenses. 
incurred. by: him.: Under- the law, such an agreement. cannot . 
-fiave-a duration of more than five years, A longer term. would . 
. especially ‘affect injuriously.-the sale -of immoveable property, 
cas the purchaser, -through fear it might. at any time..be res. — 
‘deemed, would :have-no inducement toimprove itj. =. Lost. 7 
i» The right. to! upset. a salé on the ground, of. excessive loss 
0 ‘(lesione enorme) owing to inadequate price, is ‘confined “tô. 4in-.- 
'foveable property. Such :a‘remedy‘is not allowed i in:the. case 
of. .moveablés;. as; their. value continually. -oscillates, aud is. 
l ‘generally known; and the-existence-of such a — would. be: - 
j exceedingly | detrimental to commerce. d oe LM 


T a > LANDLORD AND TENANT. : TOP E GA 


uA tenant ioc one yeàr is ‘entitled to- a proportionate rédáction < 
s rent; if the whole. or zo£ Jess than - half the ‘crop. perishes œ- 
owing. to fortuitous circumstances and before the crop has pum I 











-7 te Cod. Civ 1314, 1317) 1364, 1382. ni m F Cod. Ciy. 1367: 
GRO Cod. Civ.: 137G. . D MENT $ Cod. Pen. 374. s Tem 
d dis ‘Civ. 1515; 1516, 1528; ». Pp ls 8e Cod. Civ, - 1529,- ish Age 
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- ču; cand atenant fora ternir of years also: has “a ht. to à. 
| reduction, provided , the loss’ is. not compensated byt ma good 
harvests of othér years* ^ ^. 






Ji bevan ürban houses. “and lands and rural lands arid holdings. 
€<:liy the former case, in the absence- of: ‘any agreement, the term 
*"of«lease. is. determined by the: local custom ‘of the. place, for 
instance, in Milan, from'orie Michaelmas day (29th: September)- 
. fó the? next, and so” from yeat to .year until determined. by | 
notice in accordance with local custom. In thé ‘case of rural- 

' lands; the leasirig is presumed tó: commence at, and. to. extend 

' to; the” ‘time’ necessary for gathering at least once all the crops | 
. OF früits of the holding, as the. rent is calculated oñ: the basis 


M: co. all próducé which the lànds-give; :Hence the léssee‘of:a ~ 


.Dümber of plots: cultivated in “rotation is, corisidered: tobeá 
"iJessee:for as: many-year$: as there. are different plots.: D i 
. The hiring'of furnished’ apartments, in thé absence of: agree- 
iment, is considered to be for.a year, if the rent is fixed’ at so 
much. a- year ; for a month, ‘if the: rent is fixed at so. fuch 
, a month, and for à “day, if. fixed, per diem. a i NE 
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Pu uh :; CONTRACTS OF Work: OR ‘SERVICE. 


Xs tégards contracts of service, hio: oie can. “validly bind 
' himself to the service of another, except for a specified : tiine or 
-for a particular ‘job or enterprise. If the- duration" of thè- 
‘contract is not fixed by. agreement, local usage,:.or. the: naturé 
_ of the service, either ‘party. may terminate: it-at. his. pleasüre; 
after giving the notice required by custom +. iin. Milan, for 
e “instare e; eight days in the case of,servants ot; workmen, `- pr uo 
‘As a general -rule, “builders and contractors fiave;no right to 
a larger amount than ‘that agreed on,’ by. reason .of: subsequent 
‘increase in the: price ‘of. labour, ‘or ‘materials. 3| but if the 
inicrease is the-result. of scarcity, or of vis major, for instance, 
the introduction of new octroi duties, the: contractor: may: have 
the benent or Arts. 161 7 and- 1620 of the Civil Codes. : uu. 
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i The "Code contains “a ‘provision reddi buildings, Which 
in thése- ‘days of: jerry-building is worthy :of- notice, 5 s If.within 
ten . years. from, the date of. the ` completion ` of a building, it 
‘falls into. total or ‘partial ruin,- ot is.in-evident danger‘of ruin; 

— owing. to defective construction or ‘weakiess- of: foundation, 'the 

i architect or: contractor ds. heid fesponsible sby- reason of liis. 








CA God: Civ, 1616 -ibig V, ro] Cad, CN Y8fon, conso pus 
^ $£€od.Civ.1622—1624/ ^ - " em /'& Cod. Civ. 1698." co 


d ‘Cod. - Civ-1646. In India: contractors have claimed ‘Varger rates for 
. iron work, owing to a fall in the rate .of exchangé, ,5 Lt is, ‘now, usual" to 
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calculate and: provide for possible 1 fluctuations’ of 'excliárige. " ee E 
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“As regards the duration: ‘of ledsed, a distinétiod is "madé. 
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feud, ifi hé: has. used: materiale: of ‘bad quality Ot; ri theHicient 
“working ; : and for negligence of want of. skill, "if. he. has failed - 

-"to.lexercise -due care: in the choice ofthe site or of the:.plan;* 
The: iprovision“refers, to:origiial works and. not . to repairs, but, ` 
‘it makes’ io difference: whether -the contractor has. aided 
"Tabane. ionly, QE. materials | as, well, :the.terms of the law, being. mee 
general, andyabsolute:;, The ‘provision seems to be onè- in the ^ 
interests:,.of public: ; order’. tending. as it ‘does. to” the safety. of 
swore tenants, i and passers-by. EU One 
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OI P METAYER: “HOLDINGS. Porc Ue ve eee, 
res VA OE o? Guitivaté’ "and give, half. the prodiice: f del 
sand is called?“ diessadria.". Equal ‘division Bétwéen tlie lessor 

. locator) and: tlie Aittvatór (mezéainolo) isnot essetitial,as the 

- parties or’ local. custom’ qmay-fix ‘different ‘proportions, “such as 
‘one-fourth’ or ‘one-third, . Equal. ‘división: liowever,. is presumed: 

- {ú the absence of agreément ot: “custom f: ‘The: tenant ^ ‘is. for , 

"bidden: tó sublet . or ane the farm | under penilty-of -the-- 
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Bit jeight^ Months: of the: “yeu, ‘terminates the. ‘lease. ‘at. the 
> tend cot. the, agricultural syara: if^, hé dies, -iri ‘the; last ^ 
"four: ; months --of, the=,year,. -his ^ Sons Or" heirs ` ‘cat. -Con- - . 
tinue the conttact of-lease for the: following. yeat also; c The 
Tease- does: not ceàse as .of: riglit; even; when: it-is for a-fixéd. 
ferm 5:it; :goes.on until: the. lessót-or. tenant . gives the. notice vat 
the time. fixed::by i :custom, -or; in the; absence of any custom; . . . 
within the month of; March;:§ 50 . that. “thé “lessor “nay: shave - 
‘time,::to . getia: :néw- tenant, and-the: cultivator:a' new holding: to. ^ E 
cultivate. ‘An: the absénce: of-dgreeiient : or ¿special custom;=thé 
- lessor.” provides’ half. the:seed, and also: the;plarits, wood, -osiers, 
“fences,. &C., required i for, the: “holding 3. while: tlie tenant; “provides: 

D thé- other chalf: iof: ‘the ‘seed; the-iinpléments for. cultivation;:the ae 
"pecessary;experises for the: ordinary ‘cultivation .:of «the ;félds | 
and: reaping “the. '€rop, ^as - "well :as'athe sclearing of ‘ditches fo¥-. 
drainage, and. thé. cutting of. treés for thé) requirethents: of ` the 
‘holding. Wee Thej ‘tenant “cannot,” reap or? thrésh' thé - grain; or M 
make the vintage; without first giving. Botice to: his landlords coe 
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. X Sia (derived , iom società) - is a. mixed contract of hire = 
of. labour and:“things | with a „certain , ‘element: of. „partnerships. 
“though the, characteristic: of laboüt:prevails.... By. tliis ;conttaet. z 
. - .One person: gives.to another. a,nümbeg iof ‘cattle: to- skeep, feed; 

. and-srear,~the produce: -and "increase ;béing- divided- according: 
P fo: conditions: “agreed: jen. The law . generally; Send ci the" 


^ 





P t Cod; Civa 1647, 3654, 1661. 7 pss 855 7E Codi Cive 1649s ET 
D E 1d. 1653, 165%, 1664: 5. Cod Civ. 165. ien i Id. 1655; 16597 1661. 
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parties: to ‘rialce any: “agreement” that suits ‘them, only. laying 

down rules which are to prevail in-the' ábseiice of agreement. * 
"The provisions: in .the-Civi] Code regarding’ the contracts of 

- mandato, comodato, muluo, depositó: and ‘Sequestro - are: broadly 
the: same as the: Roman’ law. The same*may Besaid of the 
4. provisions: regarding- ‘quasi-contracts, . delicts: and" :iuasi-delicts. 
‘Fhe /quasi-centract--arising "out." of ithe receipt Óf a: thing 
not due-to one is’ tersely.. described. “He. who “by: mistake 
or'knowingly receives what*is'not“idue. to£hitn; is obliged to 
restore it to him, -from ‘whom -he has irregularly. récéived: it: 


if hé:has received: itin good: faith, -heis bound to restore only 


1? 


' what he bas received ; if in bad faith, heis -bound:t6 restore not 
only,the- capital, but. the ‘interest also. on: the fruits. +" Hé who, 
believing himselfto‘be. a, “debtor, : pays. what. isinót due: from. him, 5 
„hás the. right to:get it back ^ with: the ‘exception “of: ‘gambling 
debts; but he who pays what'i is ‘dug before. the ime. d no 

«sight. to get.it A xs hos uU M duri m 
E m Beticr, Lege qn Sa i 
ES civil law > delitt” is defiied! ás any. 7 ünlawfül. ‘and: voluntary 


p^ 


‘act, by. which loss‘is knowingly : cáüsed''tó' another.” i The will 


to harm, or ‘dolus, is ‘generally comifon to the civil delict'and 
"the. penal  délict-; “bit” all “civil "delicts are . not offences. ' "The 
*definition ‘of sivindling Ua truffa) ‘for instance: in ‘the’ Penal 
‘Céde“ddes not Comprise all the more or ess fraudulént artifices, 
“by ‘which’ the’ rights “of. others are Harmed.§~ On the otlier 
"hand ‘offences are not’all civil delicts; for the- pénal law~ attacks 
certdin ‘acts, * which affect: ‘the: ‘rights ‘of others without: harming 
ded hein orcauising lóss, ‘as attempts ‘to’comimit. offences, thecarrying 
"of arms, and other: police trarisgressions,” ‘or other: acts ‘uncon= 
"Upécted with’ “any? mod Du as. “homicide: ‘caused by 
"negligence: ($3 X VE pA oret RU Tn 


at a 4 "t 


a ES e : Quast DELICH: A NE AE 
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:Quásizgélict. is. the term ‘applied to: every: y illegal and volün- 


dan act, by: ‘which: a'persot causes loss to -anotlier: ‘without ‘any 
intention’ tos injure him,. as'the heedless throwing of something 
.on- the public, road, or driving too. quickly só as to hurt some 


passer-by : or “injure some” property. "Quasi: ‘delict ` as well as, 


delict may arise from'the omission ‘of an Act or of. Sone’ ‘earé 


which‘one was bound-to ‘take; ‘as negligence i my loóking aftérthose . 


»—iinmiediately-- dependent on: sats, negligence in: keepiiig -atiimals, 


vih: repairing a falling house; or in the choice:of- agents; for:cárry- 


"ing on our business." ‘But We dre nót- responsible | forthe acts 
Of those; ' subordin iate fo ‘us, : if they were not commissioned: aid 
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.usjor if the wrong committed “by them has’ no  connectioi. B 
with, the duties entrusted by us.* > WEM ee d 
S C 2 DNA . THE” FAMILY,” LX ey a pe 
er ME : MARRIAGE, M 2 E A as red » 
^ To be valid, marriages must - be. ptibliely celebrated in the: - ae 
Communal office i in the preserice of the Sindac (or his-delegaté) 
of the Commune, where one -of the parties resides or has his -" 
o domicile; The civil marriage is a sine quá non: the reli- ~ 
~ gious : marriage" may be dispensed - .with. “As regards the 
.persott;. ‘the. conjugal partnership: is -regulated : exclusively - by 
the law; "The;husband is the-head= of the family, must Pro-- 
'teét and maintain the wife; and supply her with- what is. 
"necessary. for -her-. wants: ‘according to his - station in-life. “Fhe 
_... wife follows thé.civil condition of the husband, takes his ‘name, | 
^ and is obliged. to accompany. him wherever he thinks AL to 
fix his residenge: 4 S E PL P a 
^ deus lc DOWRY. DRI (VE aug 


The: ‘dowry: is the property which, the- wife. er otlieis en 


20 Ro i m 


E condition of its restoration; on the dissolution of: (he. marriage, a 
‘The Italian law differs: from ‘the -Roman.” and Austrian in 

. leaving: the parents to give. a dowry to the daughter; or-not, .. 

as they please. § During. the”. marriage ‘the’ -husband, has: thes. 
administration, and enjoyment -öf the. ‘dower, whichis con® £e 
sidered, as an estate. belonging. to the. family. of the husband.» <. 
“and wife, and can only. be sold under the uoy of: a-Gourt-—. 


.' incase of. nécessity or evident: DOM NOIRS IM 
"5.2 -THB AUTHORITY OF THE HUSBAND; ` nu 


| "Marriage confers -on ‘the. husband a'^kiud of guardianship. 
over the wife, 'or rather,:a right to direct the: administration of 
that property of hers which she has not: brought as-a, dowry..- 
or placed in.:commón ‘ownership ( parafernali, éxtra-dotali). 
"The wife retains tlie simple administration and enjoyment, but... 
cannot, without her husband’s. authority, alienate or: mortgage, , 
or do other acts of ownership, or.evén trade with -the property. |. 
Such’ acts: might endanger the property of the wife, which the" 
Jaw considers: as acquired for the benefit of the family. .' ie EL 


Tur AUTHORITY OF THE FATHER, Tureca, and bee 
| Phe sum: ofthe - ‘dutiés and rights which parents have over- _ 
their legitimate. offspring, constitutes the patria podestà, ‘which | 
belongs. in the first ‘place to the father, ‘and, if he i is dead and. : 
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* Cod: Civ. 1153; 1155,1867. > t Cod. Civ: 93. t Cod: Civ; 151, 1 2. 
3. ld. 147. i < scene eu 134, 1713, Cod, Comm. TWO | anis 
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cannot exercise it, to the. mother. : The dight:i is exer cisàd. over 
legitimate offspring; as parents have a tight of guardianship 
tutela) only, over natural sons, *..-. - 
"The patria podestà includes all" acts. of 'ordihary administra: 
a tion ;. for all-aéts beyond-that, ‘the authority . of the Court” OF > 
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Vo. minor sons whdse - parents are dead or.. incapable. of . 
exercising. the patria, Podestà, is assigned - a guardian, whose 
duty: it is, with; the assistance ‘of: -the family - éouncil, to 
provide. “for their. education, look after. theif- property; and 
represent them: in Court and elsewhere. :: Ifthe minor is over - 

 .16 years of age,’ he is entitled to be present. “ahd assist. at. the 
meetings of the family. council. ic side 
Within ten days of his appointment, the pueden d is. bound- 

“tö mäke an inventory ,of the property _ of his ward. § The 
guardian has the care of the minor's person, represents. him 
in civil acts,and. administers. his: property. under the super- 
-vision. of the family. council, to whom. ‘he is bound to o render 
an account of his adtnihistration « every year E ep 


= RSS * EMANCIPATIONs ` oe ru 
Emancipation: is a. liberation: before. the proper ‘time of the 
minor. from the. hands of the: father's" or guardian's. authority, 
It:is implied "when ; permission: to marry "is given ;, ‘to. the’ - 
minor, and” is. thus irrevocable, Express. emancipation. can. 
zbe::accorded tothe’ minor who’ has completed his: 18th year; 
-but can be revoked in ease hei is found incapable of. managing ` 
his property. T ..The effect.of emancipation is to give the minor 
-fhe: power . óf ` doing . all acts. which do: not exceed "imple ` 
administration Ua semplice . ainministrazione.). Pd 
A’ person who ' is emancipated, is in an ‘intermediate state... 
‘between minority and majority; The guardian (tutore) has 
the’ charge of-the. ward's , person, and represents. him in all: 
transactions: ` "The manager- curatore) is. appointed fof the, 
security: of: the. property only. : The, , guardian is. assigned , 
by reason of mental defects ; A. the manager can’ -be , Appointed. 
for other causes also. . E : DM NE CA 
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ACT ‘Succession is either festimentary or Vet intestate) A 





æ Cod, Civ. 184,220. ^ t7 Cod., Civ. For 225, '. $-Cod. ive 251, p zd 
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y. the iéitator, or c prepdiéd witht the" ‘aid? öf d^ acta “Those: 
_ made: ee Ps may’. bez: devo Or ‘secrete In “tha 
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P fenis à ON: TESTATOR.. ET 


Ha a testator’ s property ‘must be. reserved for his | legitimate- 
l heirs;: but he may dispose- of-the: other. whalf. -as. he pleases. _ 
... Under the Italian: jaw, a ‘ téstator ;cait-ónly. disinlierion-the ` 
E ground« of iüworthiness Cidegnitay df: however, ‘the’ testator - 
i E io^ déscendants,, but, Only : ascetidants,. heg an, dispose. 
'as tie: dikés ` Of two-thirds | “Of his property, the remaining third: 
“going g-tó: ‘the ‘parents... pos bf s 


If he: ~Téaves: néither" aocesidants for Jeadena shee: “sot tard 
` decognized sons, "nor wife, he can- dispose: of al ‘his Property. Pos 
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DR rura BS | JNTESTATE, SUCCESSION; - Dl Nd TNR 
2 "Thé: “gain: ne dre "tie followirig: i "the: ioperey. Boas. tò- 
ilie. children, ‘and. in defaültiof children, to the pafents;.brotiiers - 
. and: sisters. int equal, ‘portions, provided: that ‘thé: patents’ (or. one 
of them): do not. ‘teceive ; Tess . ithan: ‘one! third,” x Natiral: “gong; ES 





ES The, surviving; husband, or. e pese has: & aright t to. E 
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pes ae Sere! avila: jM Ard: i thera. are. d canet = 
within the ‘sixth: degree, ... In. default. of any, heirs in. fhe’, direct: 
line; and bf brothers" “and. sisters, “collaterals” “succeeds: without *- 
"distinction. ‘between: the. paternal. arid: material: line, p to: -the | . 
“fenth: ‘degrees. Tf there: dre:;no- Felatives:,of the tenth. „degree, 
- thie. property "goes. to ihe State... z pli s Sata ee 
^n d. ,pàrtitipn.of. the;téstator's. “property, cán always be, demand d 


‘ed. notwithstanding, any. .proliibition of the testator. A utei age 
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RS Ake uterpfefatión of. a: law may be either. (i J legislative. ‘or’ : 
-adthentic," OF, (2) . doctrinal; The. foriner is: made: ‘by: the legis. k 
tory 4 thé latter -corisists’of the” Opinions of: “writings of. ‘those. who - 
are skilled in:the. law. (called thecretical* or scientific), "ad ' of 
„the decisions-of. the Courts: (pr "actical or judicial), . T 

* Legislative; ‘or "authentic; interpretation. is “Absolutely ditiis 
-itative,, and has-all; the importance’ of. à law. -Tt also*hasta 
` fetrospective | efféct on alk-cases: decided:-under thelaw i in qués- 
tion, ahd thereby- nuljifies® any, judicial. decisions: which may 
have: been -artived: at.in a: sense. contrary: ‘to’: :the: ‘legislative: . 
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The: scienti ifc: interpretation of; ‘those: whó. ihake'a: study of 
the jaw has always enjoyed: a. great: authority, só-thát when 






suming. its correctness. d | 


x Judicial: decisions, provided they are’ continupus D üniform, 
become. authoritative Judicis) rulings, and constitute Jurisprud- 
ence, ^ ^C tt AME. 

All: interprétation is ap edi “or logical, extelisive or 


restrictive; ^ The logical or «philosophic meaning ^i$:déduced - 


from the--historical element. which“ has; guided: the: ‘legislation; 


and from an examination of the causes and occasions which: gave. 


rise to! the*law..’ The words: élothe the juridical’ thought; but 
they do. not: always reveal: the exact intention." “Arti: 3 of “the. 
i preliminary piovisions- of. thé ^ Civil: Code :CO-ofdinates- the 
proper ‘significatiom’ of^ the -words withzthe- fütention of the 
«legislator: ; : andthe best means of establishing such: intention 
are ‘the works: and. documents preparatory to thé law,- thè 
labours: ‘of: the! «commissions entrustéd> with’ the: ‘compilation 
of “the Jaw; the’ reports: of the Commissioneis: chatped with 
upholding itin "Parliament; the discussions: i in: ‘Parliament; ui 
reports of the ministers tó the: Kingy&é. 7. 757 
As to:the: application of the laws;: judges: must decide every 

controversy’ ofa: private: character’. brought before’ thém- byt citi- 
Zens ; and: ‘they: cannot: refuse: -Jurisdiction on: the ground’ that 
there i is no law to` apply, as. this wouid leave: ‘private persons to 
‘take the “law: into:their.own ‘hands...’ ‘When: there. is no, | EX Press: 


s- provision, the jüdge must: "decide" hceótding to E general Pr 


ciples: of law.* dae voce sepes uM 

3 Anew law regulates’ future ‘cases, and: Bas no retrospective 
- effect} unless: it is expressly" stated. ‘But? if. may- have a^ re? 
trospective effect} when it is cleat ‘fromi ‘its nature’ ‘that it- i 


intended to.have: such effect, -as for: instánce, ` whera. “penal, law l 


isA4nade.milder;ór im the: case: of- laws: OF procedure: ot; those 


p 


relating t to public order] — "es. vr aE S YE pou 
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à. 
£y. bi 


E à : THE Law OF. THE: PEACE, s -— 


Ks is. “thee. doubtful which should he.applied, the: law OF: the 
place where the act was.done, or the law of the.country to which 
the actors belong. The English, American and German. law pre- 
_fer-the principle of domicile, :while. the ‘Italian, .French;, Swiss; 
“and Dutch laws have a: greater . regard. forthe law: of. the natioix 
to. which the person: belongs. y, At is: certainly pere to 
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` Preliminary provisions s to the Ci Civil Code. Ar ide no) BAS x 2 
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-See Cod, -Pen. 2 :-law of ah December:1877 regi the. abolition 
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several writers agree in one. opinion, there. ds ‘ground. fer. “pres. 
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B apply. ‘the daw of the countries- aee the act is de and its. 
legal consequeüces enstie, ` This principle i is applied-inthe new’. 
Ao mc. Code* -of Daly, which is thus opposed, to the Civil 
ode. X ve, 
Immoveable property: is subject tó. the: law of the place.” 
‘where. it is‘situated.; moveable property to the law ofthe nation, . 
«to which its owner ‘belongs. Civil and commercial. obligations. x 
~ are ‘regulated by: the laws and; customs. of : thé place. where the -, 
"acts weré done;. The same rule’ is. applied: tothe. exttinsié: E 
. form of transactions reum also to the means of Proof; arid: the... 
. value of evidence] bs. » 

"To sum up, the: ‘personal Tw of. the. shabbiual: regulates, his; 
“capacity, faniily.relátions, moveable propeity,. and the: intrinsic . 
„form of legitimate as well as testamentary succéssions,: . are 

~The law of'^the place regulates - immoveable. property, the. , 
_ extrinsic form, of all documents whether uer vivos OF montis s: 

‘ causé; the competence ; and -form of judicial acts; the ‘means of + 
proof, thé modes: of executing senténces, and “the intrinsic. 
form" of- obligations when ‘Hot: otherwise ‘stipulated | by" the. 
Contracting parties). ^ p^ 

It müst be-added that’ in: consequence of. the principle of terti- * 
` torial sovereignty, of the preservation. of social order and pubes. ` 
lic peace, penal-laws and those: regulating public security bind.. 
all those who live in the kingdom.S Moreover, foreign laws aad | 
private agreements are not allowed. to. derogate "from the pro». » 
hibitive laws'in: force in‘ Italy: concerning. persons, property, of. .. 
traiisactions,nór from the laws which’ ‘regulate the. te 
order and good’ morals. I For instance, a- Married: Mahomedan: , n 
would not be permitted in:Italy to celebrate a second’ martiage 5 s 
a. ‘foreign » ‘religious corporation | could ‘not’ possess, ‘propérty-;: 
nor; éould^ ‘an Englishman create a ‘trust of imtüoveable pro» 
perty 'posséssed ` by. him. England* wóuld do wellto follow. 
.itely's. example in--not. allowing married Mahomedans ton” 

marty English’ wives in England. e 

Though the. Civil Code, ;of: Italy does not; "like tbe Codes o: 
Zurich and Montenegro, embody: the most: recent developments ` 7 
- of juridical. thought, it is well worthy’ of study, if only because: 
it-is the Codé of a people who havé inherited’ the; -finést jegal, 
syšteň ‘that the 'world`has ever seen. " History, as might Have 
been" expected; 'has left its impress -on-the country and: teva 
nation, . and in some instances’ we see that’ thé Romam common dd 
law: is discarded. in. favour: of. the. Code: Napoléon - or the: 
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Austrian Code, which: aimed in Lombardy 'and. Venice, 
while in others -a compromise is. effected. - The: pride: of 
universal empire, embodied.in the phrase “Civis Romanus sum,” 
has: hot altogether. disappeared, as. the. Italian Code” does snot, 

ermit foreigners to-énjoy: political. rights.. The great‘ import- 
an sand weight given to custom:is manifestly due to: the | fact, - 
that the; Code followed close" on an era wheii-the principal ^ 
towiüs of Italy were- so: ‘many separate kingdoms, with. their. 
own separate rulers, laws, and coinage. 5. - 
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But it is to the “Indian” statesman, legislator or ude ‘that 


A m 


the.Italian Code should. prove most interesting, as Showing 
that the bent and: genius of the Italian nation resembles; in 
some respects, that 'of-the' more intéllectual: of the ‘Indian 
races, the . Tamil, the , . Maharatta, and the Bengali. . Private 
claims and interests seem to have encroached on’ public 
rights, even though the common law and statute ‘law (both 
Italy and“ India) are. highly favourable to the. maintenance 
of the. latter. The rural ‘servitudes: : are, similar’ to. those 
prevailing in India, while 'co- parcenership ` and metayer itenan- 
cies largly prevail in both countries. ‘Then the. Government 
has powers of. compulsion for the improvement or protection 
of landed estates similarto those. ‘given. by. the- Indian Acts. 


relating’. to. drainage and ‘embankments. | The: powet.- “of, the 


father and the;husband. is exténsive in both countries; while ? 


the.strong: family feeling.is seen, in the restriction on: prosecü- 


tions: for.certain offences. against relatives, the: limitations on. 


the power to leave property by will, ez similia. A not very dis: 
sintlar*bent of/mind may be inferred. also from the importance: 
attached to the. giving of earnest monéy, the. distrust.’ of.. oral. 
evidence, the. disqualification of certain - near relatives: as 
witnesses, the necessity for, and frequency of, local investigations 
in cases arising out. of disputes about land or easements, the. 
decisive oath. (equivalent to the-‘oath administered -ọn . the- 
Koran or while holding the zudsee plant}, and the provisions 
aimed against-dishonest builders and.contractors.. 

Finally, the amount of: delegated legislation in both countries 
is extensive, and the legislative: decrees;. regulating - décrees. 
and^Royal.decrees of- Italy. may. be compared: to the “legis.. 
lation: of. the Viceroy of India under the Statute 33 Victoria, 
Chap. 6 , and, generally to the: quasi-legislation ot the Local 
exe cutive, Governments i in many matters. 
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we 2 TE : INDEPENDENT SECTION." 07 ms 
( Concluded from No. 202, ‘October Mud yp oo Ls. 
© Mfsectlnans “MB SHERRING 67° Indian Castes.—( Contd J 


R SHERRING'S treátment of the. whole subjecti Appears, 

IM I U-to*us tobe, loose and capricious., Part JII of. thezfirst 
voláme of his work is headed,“ Mixed. -Castes and: «Tribes z—- 
iVaisyas, Südras and others.” ` He therefore practically.considets. 
that the: Vaisyas and'tlie'Südras arë mixed classes.of-péople. In. 
"the fiist.chapter. of ‘this:part, -he-treats ‘of the -social:and political. 
relations: ofthe Vaisyas arid Südras, and he ends it by writing-an 
> article’on.the ceremonies. among: ‘the Sddra:castes, In the. second. 
toehapter hegives a/sliortiaccount: of:sects of devotees and-relieióws- 
-, mendicants, such, ds Gosain; Dandi,’ Tridandi; ‘Jogi; : Saiiyási,. 

e = Bairagi; Sii Vaishnav, Rádhá. Ballabhi; ; &c., &c..: We do-not-quite 
understand - the i atioraleof this tréátment, In.the third chap- . 
- Ster hetreats’of bards, musiciaris,.. singers, dancers, buffoons;-&c., 
as “if. these: stodd. néxt^in.the ‘chain of::mixed “castes? aftet the 
7 sgécts-of devotees and-religious : mendicants, :who.are.never-con- 
Mere ás belonging to any caste at all: In-the’fourth chapter 

. ^ he treats ‘of ‘castes -of - bankers; «merchants. and ‘traders, > Itis 
E needless: to ‘point’ out. the incongruoüs way: in--Wwhich Mr: Sher- 
ting has déalt with-the! whole matter: © In:our; ; present. article: we- 

_. -have-no concern with thé modeé‘ofMr.. Sheiring's, treatments 

a ‘the subject and. merely” offet.a : ‘passing remark. © We. will now 
Picus whether the éastes which' exist inthe- NortlisWesterir. Pro- 
"vinces: éorréspond: with ‘thé’ principal castes of, . Bengal, which ‘we 

: have dealt: ‘with in this = article, =... ^ Y. z: NT IM 
-7 And first, as-régârds the. Brhhtüans: "n (he: Gotras "Which. :the | 
;":Brühmans of Bengal possess-ate thé same as.those:of* the. Bráh-. 
"mans óof-the North-Western-Provinces, but'it i is very: ‘difficult; if 
mot impossible, to identify-the particular families: from, which, ‘the 

: five celebrated’ Brahmans of Bengal came. The: Kanoüjiá Bráh-- 

‘ mans “proper” of^ the ‘North-Western.:Provitices«. inhabitz * the: 
districts of Kánpür and part-of- Fatehpur to the north, the district, 

„of Banda tor the west ;'of. . Hamirpur: .to ‘the south, and: part: :of 
- “Etawah” tothe- south, west: i2 They shave’ the. following g otha | 
which: Are tcalled - satkul, or-six: families, but -in reality: they 









reckon: six and a: half which are practically seveth .. ^ "V. 
i. |): "Gautam. ° ee Ud c.isUÜpmáayi s 507 57217 
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There j is d ET of Bráhmans called: the » Sarjuparid 
Bráhmans, or those who: live in the other side of the river Sarju. 
They are said- to have emigrated from Kanauj, and their. Social 
status is inferior to that of tlie Kanouji&. Brahmans. -But this. 
inferiority is not, admitted Bye the- — e Their oe 
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The Kanoujiá.. ánd the Sarjuparia . Bráhmàns disktos all 
- connection with the Brahmans of Bengal, although-there is-not 
: the least doubt that both have:sprung fromone common Stock. 
adit t-is-hopeless to identify the ; Lakme families from. which: tlie 
. Brábinans of Bengal have sprung. s s lo ES a 
. As regards the Kshatriyas,’ they . are not: very ^ -nuferoiià: in ' 
censa. Those who are domiciled.in:this country have. prácti- 
“cally little social intercourse with their-brethren ~of the North- . 
"Western Provinces, while.thóse:who.conie: Here for. the? "purpose 
‘of trade and have their homes in-those provinces, are nýt UE oif 
: froth their own community in:the Upper Provinces... 5. - 
 As-regardsthe Vaisyas and Südras. In wain do we- zerek. vin 
. Mr, Shétring the classes of people of the North-Western Provin- 
ces who properly occupy the position of the: "Vaisyas and-Sádras, 
«The-Agarwalas. affect to speak. of themselves as the: only: true 
"Naisyás. They are;a wealthy. class: of people; and: are‘idevoted 
. exclusively to. trade, “The Oswals are’ also.-a wealthy class of 
Baniyás found in :Benarés 'and. in many .othér parts. of. ‘the 
North-Western Provinces, The Hálwais - are spoken. of as: 'the 
'confectioner caste... The Telis ate sellers. of -oil;- and, although 
. ^ they occupy. .a respectable: position among the lower. castes, 
the higher castes’ will not ~ pérmit .them® 'tó:touch-: their food.” 
~ Speakingof the Káyasthas, Mr. Sherring;says thàt = l b 
57 The.writer-caste-come somewhere at the head of. the  Südras, | 
or between them and the- Vaisyas, Nothing is-known: decisively 
. respecting. its origin:; and although -disputation on. the subject 
.seems' to have been. unbounded; no -satisfactory result -has 
Acen arrived at. : The -Káyasths. ‘themselves affirm: that . their 
common ancestor, on the: father’s side;was a Brahman ; and 
. therefore lay:clainv to a; high positio among:. Indian. castes. 
But the Brahmans repudiate ‘the’ connection, ind: “deny © their. 
right to the claim, giving thein.tlie rank "of. ‘Stidras* merely, 
" Wilson, in his glossary, states that they sprang from-a Ksha- 
triya father and a Vaisya mother, ; but gives: nó > authority. for 
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. tlie assertion. 3 . According to iie Padam “Parga, ‘they detive 
their. origin, like the superior castes; from: Brahm, the first: se 
"of the. Hindu ttiad, | The.. Brahmans. assent: to this; but: add - 
_:that it was from::the. feet of. Brahmá,-the.;least honorable party. 
: from which: they. imagibeall- the: Sádia “castes. have proceedëd: 
The Káyasths-as a body trace.their descentfrorróne Chitragupt, - 
though inone can show who he-Was, or in:what ‘epoch. he: éxisted. | 
> They regard him asa species of divinity, who after. this’ life-will 
suiimon-them .before him; and : dispense.. justice: "poii: them. 
according: to their actions:; sénding:the good.to héaven,.and:the - 
wicked ‘to hell; ^ “Fhe: Játimálá says-that. :the Káyasilis'are: true | 
Südras. "Mariu; however, (X; 6) states that they-are-the offspring ` 
“of av Bráhinan: father and .aSüdra.mother. With: so ‘many. 
different authorities. itis impossible tó affirm. ‘which’ i is correct." - 
.^r Mr; Sherring speaks correctly: when: he. says, tliat:tlie “ writer. 
„caste: comès. somewhere at. the head: of. the-Sudras,- or between . 
.,them- and: the, Vaisyas,” - In our. article: on: the. Káyaàsthas-vàs-- 
have 'conclusively proved. ‘that: they are. -of mixed: origin, «bit. 
that. they: stand. midway: between, the ;Vasyas and the Südras . 
.. aecording tothe law ôf. Manü.:: But. Mr. Sherting is certainly 
incorrect -when- he. saysi that according to Manu- (X«6) they’ 
are, the ‘offspring :of. ia -Bráhman -father abd >a: Sidra, mother. . 
TEhey. are. not-the offspring > of va, Brahman. fathér «and. a Súdra 
‘mother, ‘But. of: a> Váisya "father: and: a: Südra mother, and this. 
point. weave clearly" proved. ‘in, the > previous: : part. of our, 
article... hes descendants of the: five Südra servants-of the-five. 
. Brahmans ‘invited by :Adisur-have blood rünhing:tlirough their . 
veins in:common -with¢the, .Káyasthas., of the. North-MWesters— 
‘Provinces; ‘althoughiit is- ‘hot: ‘possible, at this-distance-.of time, 
- to ‘identify ‘the: particular families-from which they sprang. . The / 
-separation has lasted -about 900: ‘years, and. the’ Kayasthas .of » 
` Bengal disown all connection with their-brethren of the -North- : 
Western Provinces, who;in. return; do sd hot Fecogniserthe former 
as Káyasthas at all;"* . E i i : 

. ‘The--reason: -of. this.: mutual - Sadie is abyious The 
Tale Kayets. represent. the--original-stock, and are naturally - 
„averse. to:own their. identity” with ‘the. Káyasthás of Bengal.,- 
- They look down 6à them: as truarits or alietis to their stock, while- 
the Bengal Káyasthas, having: worked up to a higher. place.in 
: the.scale: of Hindu -society—whether. ‘by . craft or; diplomacy, . 
Matters not—, are. unwilling to; acknowledge their; commun. 
descent, Another, reason ‘seems to account for this mutual:re- ` 
";pudiation, and that. feason: ‘appears. ‘to. be very: probable, The: 
Lala: Kayets are’ the: pute” Káyets, and they have a natural | 
pride: in «the: integrity: of. their i Origin, ‘while, according to some - 








2n See „Journal. of the Asiatic: ees of Bengal, Vol, LXII: "Part 1H, No. d. : 
1893." ae 
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wiltérs; i it is: doubtfal aiei his Bengal: ‘Réyasthas -otiginally 
belonged: to the:same stock:of-Lálá Kayets:-: "Some Suppose;. 
With Mr. Dalton, that.the five. servants who came-in the;:service " 
-Óf the five Biáhimanas, wére.taken-from the Poorbees; a«class-of 
“cultivators i in the. North-Western: Provinces, When they arrived’ 
in Bengal; they assumed the name of Káyasthas, and were. 
afterwards elevated to. the ränk of. head Südras, by the-favour. 
and patronage of-the king, and.:through thé influence -of the 
newly imported Bráhmans. “This. much, -however,, is«certain; . 
that the ancestors of the five * servants who arrived. ‘at the . 
court-of AdÍísur with the: ‘Brahmanas, are-not: traceable, while: 
those of the five Brdhmanas are known. to^ bé of -the same: 
Stock with the: Bráhmanas-that'still exist in the North-West.’ 
The Kayasthas themselves .are-ünablé.to'givé: atr account’ of 
their ancestors in the North-West, or of the caste to-which- they 
~ebelonged, till they migrated ‘to, and settled.in, Bengal.’ Sul 
they talk big of -Kaithism and: Kulinism:!. 2. + wT foe 

. The next castes that come in. Mr. Slierritig's list of mixed. 
‘Castes-are the Sonars (goldsmiths), ‘Nidiiyas (those who-pur- _ 
chase. refuse .collected~ in^ the goldsmiths’ -shops),.. Bathais: | 

| (Carpenters), Kharadis (turners); Lohárs (blacksmiths), Qulaigars: 
(those who. tin copper utensils), Kumhars (potters),. Haywaigars 
(sellers of gunpowder: and fireworks), -&c.,; &c. "In this ‘list, . 
Mr; Sherring^has packed -together certain real *castes iand all. 
‘sorts: of professions. "Again" he- finds: that. the- Kumbhis.. 
Kurmis); 'Koeris, Kachhis, Mális," Bárayis: ( Barjuis),Tàmbolis, | 
«es are engaged in cultivating the.soil; and he:.therefore treats. - 
them. under:óne heading: “ ‘Agricultural castes.*.. Mr Sherring 
has further the following classifications of castes) 5° 4 
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Chaptér- Tus Castes of herdsmen, shepherds, Ec 7 0 Ae m Dan s a 
> +. 072 XIl- Castes of personal attendants and: servants." . ~ 3 ne 
0noc _ Xu Castes of weavers, thread-spinnersy , dyers, bóstmes, ‘all manu- 
7 facturers and others, g ud c NEN c Tu 
” "xiv Hunters and teme vs NIA woe S 2 
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ing of a AE ect which i is dora to his .avocation as a ‘minister 
of ‘the Church. of Christ, They are'of no ‘value whatever ` to 
"one who wants. to’ acquire'a full knowledge of the real ‘castes 
of:thezpeople of the, North-Western and .othér Provinces of- 
A dia. A chaotic mass, ‘of information ` ‘is brought ‘in ‘without, 
the’ ‘least attempt: to give dt any. shape, and. pretexts - are. 
.álways found to. pour abuse on: the. , Brálimans, to’ hold up: to" 
ridicule’ any custom ‘or’ ceremony’ ‘which is ‘incompatible with | 
the” writer's idea of civilisation, and to sneer'at what. he calls 
cc abominable stories of. Brahma, Vishnu, Siva; Krishna ‘and 
other deities.” It -does not appear from his. writings that Mr — 
sherring : was acquainted with. the Sant language and E: 
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- Literatare at all! ‘Hehad; "tlieréforé; no trigbtcto pass: reinarks- e 
outrageous. tothe’: feelings: *óf ilie, ‘Hindus,’ ' His attack-onsthe-. 

. Bráhmans i is: wanton’ and ‘unjustifiable: “He. has «scarcely. ‘come 
in contact’ with: aüy goód.Bráhman at; alli: Missionaries;:forrg 
` the: . most- “part, ‘derive their’; information” from: converts, hog 
rectuited largely as they- are froni. thecscum:.of:: Hindu’ society, : 


represent’ facts othérwisé- ‘that as. they really: 'are:;'and; from: the -, 





/ writings sof "Europeáns" “who: haye. -fievet.: tródden..tlie soil o£ 7 


. India; “and. who, from the informatión: gathered | at secondhand; 
"draw: ‘conclusions: id c:condformity. with their own- -ereed: Tee 

| isọ néedléss-- 'to?say' hére that the eridsof2 Mr. Sherritig’ s.works - 
"isz-Down with, the castes}! We should. not -have' refertéd-at- all - 
to; such“ a work: as '"MrzSherting's;for-we do-not;as‘a: rule, look ` 
to: "Éüropeati: writers for information whichrlies buried. in. our: Own-: 
- archives; or in: ‘what- wë can-derivé from: our original SAdstras 


"0 


, and : /Sources.: $ :If we. are--attimes éd ^to-quote what foreign 


. authors write, At is becausé we: catinot: help - exposing::the"errors :. 


-, ` they. commit: ‘through: either ignotance'or ‘prejudices {2 
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A "Controversy has lately: been: going :on in the ETA ofc 
thé? Statesman y about” Misy ;Bésánt's: views on: caste: : Mrs.- 
“ Besant’ considers: ‘the: four'great: castes:a distinct advantage to-. 
a ‘social syst; and holds“ thatthe? 5very:'idea- andi. theory: of- 
easte“ becomes ‘absurd if ore ^does- not: believe; - as«she does; 
^in. Re-incarnation.. Those-:who- hold. the.doctrine. of: Re-incar- 
nation: ** know. that, wher. caste, was- “real,” each soul’ was .born <- 
. into.the. caste for which its’ qualities” ^fittéd- ity and.:they.. believe , 

. position żin this world. was then: they direct: outcome“ ofthe 
evolútionary< position^.of. the soul": In. othef words; Mrs. ' 
Besant, believes-in the: transmigration Of Souls? We know. that. 
Pythagoras ‘learnt’ this- doctrine from the East and believed i in. 
it, as Mrs. :Besant: does now. = Manu frequently ` ‘alludes. to it in 
his" Manava Dharma Shastra.” "The "Maliábhárat: gives” ‘the 
stories: of previous: births: of: several: -indiyiduals. The Puranas 
-are. all replete with -such. stories. - "The. idea of. Re-incarnation 
is oie which. lies. deep in the Hindu:mind, - Hindu. philosophers - 
. have held this" doctrine for ages. past: sand -the.:chief object . 
which. the Hindu’ Shástras have. in view: Lis, : to. Obtain. emane 
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Loby its actions- ig hele: to.” ‘Biery real. ‘Hindu ‘beliéves ir ie j 
doctrine, and our females ~ ‘are nat- behind. i in. their: belief: - "Thes 
JMogil: Emperor - Akbar "is. said: “have fecited, the, following -. 
Story. of | his. -previous birth.” aoe dr Ate i 
-T here- was at Praydga. "iria à DBrüttaadhidot "pàmed' "on. | 
muktinda; who, had. à. steady ` follower—a- Brahman-—ai his 


f attendant. -This Brahinachári practised Jiga * -eyery ;day,. but ; 
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s perry "word" f ‘ yoga’  fneans addition; union, &e. ‘The: "Yoga as práe- - l 
tiséd by our Munisand Rishis, is the process by*.means' of which ‘the haman ‘soul > l 
is brought i in contact with the divine soul and is ul; lost in it, 
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before he could come to-the-end of it, -he. drank milk, oe | day, 
. witha” hair of the cow-which lay hid in. the. milk. <. From this 
óment his mind constantly turned to. .the ‘pleasures’ and" 
—Riyment of the world; He thought : over. the matter,’ and, 
understanding that he. had. swallowed a cow’s-hair which: ‘acted 
as a hindrance .to his . practising further yoga, came to the con- 
clusion that it-was-useléss-to bear the body. any longer.: Accord- 
ingly, the: :Brahniachári, | embracing: the. Bdnchhd: Bata*. tree and.” 
desiring to- be..rerincarnated as-an.emperor, put'an “end to his: - 
life, His attendant-also followed the same course, Thé-former ` 
was re-incarnated ds the’, Emperor. Akbar’ and the. latter as ‘his 
courtier Birbar (known in:history ás Birbal 0o ee 
“The controversy aftet-a-length.of time” divides itself: lito. 

_ two sides—caste, or no caste.: . We will not: iplungé into it ; but ^ 
we feel bound to. say something on. the philosoply of caste as 
egiven-in- the Bhagavadgita.. — s^ - | . 

According: to the Gita, the soul i is immortal; : it cannot i des 
troyéd ; ; it does not destroy others ;it has no birth:¢ -or: death; it. 
does not wax or wane; it-has no end ‘with the’ destruction of tlie" Ze 
body ; 3 it is not destroyed. arms cannot pierce it, fire cannot | 

. bürn.ity water cannot. soil it, air cannot dry it. But then the ^ 
question: .arises—where-does ‘it go; after the. destruction of: the = 
mortal frame. " On this point, the Gita has the following. sloka; 35 
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As man, ous aside.old. clothes, puts'on new onesj.so does 
‘soul, quitting old: bodies, enter-new ones, ^ ' . 

. And furthier Srikrishna has the following wende to syto 
Ark i, | 
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* This ' Bánchhá-Bata tree still exists in the Fort at Allahabad: "Visitors 
aré.allowed to see.it ; but itis no longer: a living: frée. "The: ‘story: goes on 
to:say:that Akbar, . fearing lest any, one velse. ‘shuld :béconie: an: Emperors- 
like-hiimself,-ordered burniig lead to be’ poured on: the--tree’ and its- sides." 

* tobe built up with stones. Akbar used to drink; no :other: watér.thari the - 
` waters of Prayaga—wher e, in his former life c as è Brahmachari, he ad | ‘Spent, 
his: days in practising Topi ee See e RED ; bog : 
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“Oh. “Paranteps ‘Arjuna. ! bot I and you: shave under gone: many, 
 re-incarnations ! ! I know- them. all,;:but.thou dosthok | 
Eventhough I: am. without, ‘birth, indestructible, and lord. of: 
: all; animated- beings; d remaining fixed: ein: Tay" Own, anature,; 
‘manifest. myself-i in my. ud. MAYA. s. ois 
- Oh-Bháratál whenever Dharma. declines. and. Adharma.. 
- “prevails, then doil -re-incarnate. myself. : E 
-.For; the purpose „of. . preserving: Virtue, destroying v vicé;: and 
"establishing. Dharma, “I re-iftcarnate myself from yuga.to. yuga. 
3 Oh. Arjünat he- who. -knows truly my. self:willed:birth: and 
-: preternatural action;. does .not ré- “incarnate. after leaving. the 
. present body; he. obtains mies c. Ms a 
..From the: above slokas it, will be geen, "that. the. ‘soul ander 
Sa body to bódy, that the. Great Soul of which 'all. souls: are- 
_patts,- sometimes re-incarnates itself -for:;the preservation. of 
- Dharma, and-that that soulwhich. knows the- -Great Soul: does 
not re-incarnate, but is absorbed inithe Great Soul,- ESE VR 
- i'The Gitá hàs the following ‘sloka. regarding the: creation of - 
the. four castes, Srikrishna- says;to-Arjunat—~.-°. ,.- 
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“Obi is trüe d P Haven diated thé: ‘four: castes "atcbidtg 
“to qualities and. actionis, but, although Tam the creator, ‘Know. 


me (truly) to be ‘inert and in inoperative." ; i ^ Pre 
" And again—. LOS ao ecc "Me rM. de ion Ac" 
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Pu E -— e "Chap: "XVIIL verse 4h "— 
Oh Parantapá! ! the. actions of Bráhmanas, Kshatriyas, Vaisya 
as and:Südras are classified. according to que which natur- ` 


- ly: grow in them; c «2 7 | 5 
JIhe' reader will thus’ know. the: views’ of the. shastras: jespecting 
the creation of the castes, and, i iu ‘general, of the re-incarnatión of 
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the soul, The castes:were. created. aatording to: the. Satu; rajas 
or: amas. quality;.or a prevalence, or.a mixture proportionately, 
_of.two of thém;. Thus thé. s¢twa’ quality. is the. ‘distinctive 
characteristic gnomon ofa:zBráhinana. The actions which’ spring 
froni the satwa quality are—peacefulness, control of the passions, 
svotion, purity, forgiveness; simpli icity, ‘Knowledge, erudition, 
and belief in-the existenée of God; These are said to be the.. 
natural actions of. a Bráhmana. - A: mixture . of -the. satwa and 

e rajas qualities formis. the distinctive. feature- ofa _Kshatriya’s V 

`- actions. The natural actions: which spring from a mixture of 
tliése. qualities are heroism, noble pride, patience; ability, standing 
firmly at the time'of war; munificence, and a desire to rule. over 
"others. : A mixture.-of the rajas and famas qualities. forms::the 
‘characteristicfeature of a. Vaisya's actions: --. The. actions.which 

_., Raturally proceed: from this mixture are cultivation of land, 
.. tending of cattle, and commerce ; while the:tamas ‘quality reigns n 
supreme in. a  Súdra,- and “the natural action which proceeds. 
bis this quality.i is service to others, A " 

: Itithus-appears that:the.system of caste was originally. ‘based . 
‘on_actions which: proceed. fróm one or other of the threé-natural 
.qual ities,: of from a-mixturé of.two of them ; and the*positioir 
which is. generally accepted throughout: the country, “thatthe ` 
son of a Bráhmaña is.a Bráhmana, of a. Kshatriya a Kshatriya, 
of: a.Vaisya:a Vaisya, and of a Sidra a:Güdra; is therefore ;oné . 
which cannot stand. the sAaszric test when: applied to. it. -It: is 
‘possible for: :everyone, if properly initiated by a good . ‘Spiritual. 

ac. Sul ide,-to proceed in: the path of intellectual and spiritual im 
“provement and to attain the, position’ of a . Bráhmana, Bráh- 

'. manhood is, therefore, obtainable.by quality, it is not hereditary. 

— If a person born i in the. family of a Bráhmána.does not actas. a 
Bráhmana shóuld do, he thay be said Zo ‘be born in the family Of a | 
 Bráhmana but he. cannot . be called a Brdhmana. ‘Conversely, if 
oné born in a-low family. gets first beyond the Zamas’ quality, 
then the mixture of the zamas and rajas qualities, then the mix- ` 
' ture of the vazas and satwa. qualities, and at. last, comes to the 
pure satwa quality, he can. then be. styled. a Br dhinana. - Mere 
- birth in à Bráhmana family, without attaining the. Bráhmanhood 
by: pursuing the course of actions . prescribed by the shastras, 

= does not entitle a man to be- reckoned. 4s a. Brdlimana. * ibi 

a- This view of. the. Shdstras - ‘respecting: Caste is admitted, at | 
least in. theoty, by everyone. "who. is fully. acquainted - ‘with them, : 
though in practice .it- is ignored by all, the Pandits A 
At present. the- right: of «birth constitutes the - right to.’ 
peculiar caste; . The fact is that the. ‘first-. selection ^ for: the. 
Brahmana class Was made of | persons. whose | actions were , the: 
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U* € See Gita. ‘Chap. IV, versé I3, and EP IX, verse 32. 2. S : ud i. 
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- óiitcöme- of the data quality,’ that’ the. fist séléction {6 ee 
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- Kshatriya class wds made ‘of. ‘persons whose' actions - "weré^the 
outcome of -the satwa and rajas. qualities; and so“ on, " Theses. 


divisiohs were "irade: for: the- economy And advantágé. St 
` particular community, dnd the- idea: of. re-incarnation formitig:> pie 


* a:paátt: and parcel: of the caste system, ‘Must theiéfore be'séóütéd'às ^ 
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^ in:the casé of 'Srimükünda: fé-incarnating as the Enipérót. ‘Akbar’ 


absurd: * The.-soul may migrate from one- ‘body tő- another: a8- 


but the: question, of’ casté has. nothing to do-with- it.: “Fhe castes 


 -Systenrexists only in- Tüdia: : in'6ther' 'pairts: of the world:thesystem * 


do&s iot exist. at: all: oue Sort: or “sorts of Social: distinction,” 

it'is true; ;exist^i "every: “other £oüntry, ' but- these: dis ` 

. tiüctions' bear “not evei the slightest. résemblance‘t6 the éaste ^ 

system of India‘? ‘That-systemi "isa" purely: Tiüman*inventioti, - 
made for the £ood-goverimient: of a society; and-à góod-dedl-of 

wisdom was displayed. when: it-was fitst'éreated: 2 Every. Lc) 

of thé‘ world “has! produced "à ^nümber- of përsõüs "Who: might. 

" stand shoulder to ‘shoulder: with ‘Brdhmaiias: or'Kshatriyas'; buty 

“having: been born: outside ‘the’ geographical. Tirits -of: lidia, they ^ 2 

. did’not- belong to'áry'cáste suchas is found in. India,” Tn" their": 


. cáse-the -re-incathation: does. ‘not séemr to have any connection: E 


with: ‘caste, and, with: due: déférence" to. Mis: : Besant; we- are: Of 
opinion that, lier: theory i is ofié which caünótibe éatertained. with? 
any Show of * reason, * The theory Of thé tratismigration: of. souls" 


«is. given: ‘somewhat i iv detail in'the twelfth chapter ‘of "Manu, bát ^ 


in^ it^we- find’ nothing which- favours’ Mrs? Besánt'$ -blend- 
ed: :theofy of castà and: re- -incarnation. ` Thé Soul; :by: dts: actionis- 


| © dijght- fe-incarnate intó' d^worm that crawls on "tlie: ‘surface ef 


the.“earth, ot-intó"a - "god. -Again,; Buddha’ “raised ^" hi$" voice 
-agaiüst tle Vedicitites:of. sacrifice aüd-bufüt-offeriig, büt-he did: | 
not disrespéct. thé: pious: sand learned: Bráhniánas,: tliougli he viewed. 
with disfavour thé: restrictions: ‘with*which- the’ ‘caste ' system was | 
_efvironeéd i iù his time. ? He Held ‘that a "man: becomés ‘4° "Bráhi^ i 
mana .5y holy? zeal "and- chasté' living, by restràint-and self 
repression. Phe“ ‘great. object: of his^ ‘preaching " was i "how: ‘to? 
“prevent! the series “OF ‘te-incarnations’ ‘which i every “soul” was? *Beir^ N 
to’on account, of its actions, so"that'it might’ ultiniately ` ‘cease 
-tő undergo 'süfferitigs. which’ distress" myriads“ of- souls: “Hollis” 
“ness of: life, control of : passions, and: love to’ everybody, Lo 
or foe,’ are the quintessence of Gatitama, Buddha's: religion: ard: áré- 
the means. to attain Nifvana, - “With AViroda thé fe? ‘jicarnation 4 dd 
ceases. . But, until ‘tliat’ state ‘of: ‘beatitude i is obtained;‘the soul - 
must re-incartiate: itself,” Nothing : ‘is said in Buddhistic writings? 
.about the caste into which the soul - iust be ‘born "again. : Then. 
question of caste: does not tome ín àt ith any writings aboüt" 
thé ‘transmigration, "of -souls::: Mrs. Besant, in; Mu md for: 
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» Hinduism, has out'Hindued the: ‘Hindus... Saree 
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c" E THE CURSES OF CASTE. NEC Sar 
EN the « course of our article we hàve shown.the evils; í or. curses, 
flowing: from. stereoty ped customs or..practices,-to .which the 
4| people of Bengal. have been subjected for a number: of-centuries, 
ind which have practically paralysed ` the vital force of the 
nation. A. naturally intelligent race, with,- quickiiess; /of.,com-- 
` prehension, with. intellectual and’ moral: achievements: that strike 
the. admiration. of other. people, of India,cand of foreigners, too,” 
the Bengalis havé:évinced: a fondness. for the. rigid observance.“ 
of their. caste sucha as is scarcely: met -with among any-class of 
people on the. face of the earth,. the : 'Hindustanis, perhaps; ex-- 
. cepted. Before the. days. of Ballála, or: perháps of Adisura, the- ' 
people. of Bengal,-like other:: people of India,’ had among them; 
- . the caste distinction ; but it was. surely- not so. rigid, or- severe, 
- as it, afterwards. became. ` There. was, still freedom, án the 
-a Shape. of choice of. wives from a. class. or. classes below ; the“ 
people were still. permitted to go- beyond.: .the- country-to; “foreign. 
lands for the: purpose of-carrying on trade or commerce’, s!but. the. 
enactments and rules. that. were- drawn up in- Bállála's. time and- 
subsequently, have for ever closed. these openings,-. ‘Besides, in-- 
stead of. maintaining. the four. classical castes, the kings. o£. 
' Bengal, surrounded. as. they were -on all: sides by. enervating: 
luxuries, did. not recognise the Kshatriya, or the. military- class 
atall. They forgot that that ~.class of people ‘was to-the:society~ 
what the arms.are to the human. body ;but they might, had 
they. chosen tọ do so, have created such .a class, to protect. the: 
ac.country from foreign aggression. | They thought, most pr obably, 
that the ‘descendants : of those, who, passed as. Kshatriyas in- 
the:.Kuru-Pándava war, were: “-Kshatriyas, and. that «no. new: 
Kshatriya class could. be formed, forgetting.the: noble’ example 
set by. Raja Duryodhana i in; “the case of..the „hero Karna, who 
was at ouce raised:to the status of a Rájá, so that Arjuna might. 
no more have.any.pretext for declining to measure strength-with: 
him. Ahey,had- most: probably- a few: mercenary: North-West; 
people-scattered over .the . country. as - guards ito. protect the’ 
people’; but their.army no doubt, consisted ‘of /atéals and -lascars,; 
. who were more for show, like. the retinue. of the petty: ‘hill chiefs. 
of the Punjab, than a really. organised. army. “Their all-en-. 
. grossing thought was .social . innovation, such as, Kudlinism. V 
2- Teir court. was, perhaps; the hall for, Pandits to- display subtle- 
powers; in logic, and for buffoons: to excite; mirth: or. laughter. 
They sadly neglected the heavy résponsibilities which God, in his. 
providence, had imposed on them as protectors of the people and. 
country, and, like -Thebaw,. had to pay dearly for: that: neg. . 
lect. when. Bukhtear .Khiliji attacked. the.palace with’ sixteen 
followers. Thus was- ‘Bengal lost.for.evér to freedom. The: 
ancient division of the people : into four classes, i in , which the. 
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Kshatriyas stood 4s the: 'sécónd : n^ “order; was- a-very politic 


. Measure: and: 'essentially necessary. for the welfare and: prosperity | 


of a. nation 5 ;but this division was not! utilised in: Berigal at: all, 


the. liberty- of the ‘people, . The -Bráhmanas who attended the” 
courts of the Kings*of Bengal were unworthy: descendants of 
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in:practice, and: the consequénce of the‘omission’ was: the loss: of V 


those: mighty. Rishis, or sages, who,’ possessed as they "were of - 


transcendental: knowledge and wisdom, migbt be justly. said- -to 
know the-present, the past and the futures. Unlike their worthy 


ancestors, they courted: royal fávours-for themselves and.for their ; 


caste, and failed:tör edify the kings with ‘sound instruction-as 
regardsitheir-duties to the people and to.their country. :- The- 


"wisdom: of separating a- class, vzz., that of the Bráhmanàs, from : 


the xest-of-the -people; with. privileges which are tiever allówed 


to anyother class of people, was truly: god-like.; for ; apart from- 
inculcating -divine knowledge among ithe people, it was-truly-—. 


the -Bráhmanas : whose" sotind . dvicé. and instruction: made .^ 
the-Kings.of' Bháratvarsa invincible to aggressions'from- “withes . 


out; -Added to this, ‘the proud. Kshatriya class, who were taught 


the surrounding ‘nations. -) These were: the blessings of caste_in 


nevet to turn their back Ji the enemy,- were truly a terror: tö 


` ancient India: But in B ngal, the Bréhmanas, like their ances- 
tors; claiméd- “precedence: ‘over :all.-other classes, without. dis- ` 
charging the sacred duties which they owed- to “the count? y and . 


the people ;. and the-Kshatriya :class was:.not. recognised at- all 
- in practice. The Vaisyas, the-:third: pedestal. of. society; 


í 


were levelled’ with the Südras, their ancient privileges. ignored;—~ 


and. then proclaimed: non est. All’ classes’ of. people were 


treated as born to serve: the: Brahimanas;: till in. process -of time 


Bráhmanas weré:left alone, supreme lords of the "country, to 


they-really came to believe this’ to ‘be their destiny; "The - 


fatten:on the. ‘toil of others: without reciprocating their obligations ' 


to. tlie people; ‘who.- ‘forgetting their“ “ancient: ;pedigree and, their 
ancient privilèges, képt | ‘themselves - àt a - respéctful- "distance 


from them, and blindly paid homage to them as to gods. - Thé key 
ofthe ancient Aryan lore ‘and litérature-was in the baridsiof the: 


Bráhmanas; but as a. class:the Bráhmanas. themselves liadfalleun- 


from. their bign P "id were no oe the. “Bribmanas . 


ae 


labous "They, dm premit on nthe Popisi in RM for 
them. Like the drones, they laboured. “not, but^ enjoyed the 
fruits .of others toils. - They” ‘exercised an. immense’ ‘influence - 
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over the ER of Bengal, aha iE to be loweri in.social : 
‘Status than themselves; were édsily- led by the nose.. And after this 
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‘could ‘the: people daté taise- their voice. against the Brdhmanas.? `- 


JTFhe-Bráhuianas: vigilantly guarded . the. prerogatives :of their 


P caste,:and, whether learned or illiterate, religious.or ir£eligious; 
“they. in -a body: claimed’ divine "homage from the’; people in. 


general, who, deprived of the divine: knowledge which their 
ancestors possessed in common: with the Brahmanas, were, not in 
a position to exercise their judgment régarding.these claims. 


: The result of this degradation of the people; both:social and. 
FE was “thé prevalence’ of; dark “prejiidices’: "and. -blind - 


-superstitions, and the payment: of divine homage. to: the Bráh- 
manas, ‘The. nation- lost its vital force; And becanié am: easy 
prey-to foreign conquest. Thus the system of. “casté, «which; was 


à - distinct advantage. to Aryan: society, came. in Bengal, tobe 


the very cause.of the ruin of. the country; ^, « .— 2 5s g 


+- = 


-— NE is a purely human institution which grew up. ispohtarie: 


ously in course 'of time, and;wheri mature, was classified into the, 


divisions in which: we find it.at the close. òf. the Vedic period. 
"It'was based on quality; and actions flowing from that, quality.: 
in- other words, it was based on professions: which people. follow- 


V 


-ed- severally, or “were allowed to follow.with: the tacit: consent Q 


of :the whole: community-..for. the .welfaré of. society. Caste 


'. has no relation with the religion or the. observance , of. religious 


rites: and -practices and devotion. . In other words, it--was~ not 
based on: a graduated dns of religiousness, . In the Gitá, 
^ Srikrishna says-to Arjuinai—- 2.2. c9 E. gud 


" iro E : us : 
- f 


ENSE SA ages at ceca fe a fem pe on JU 


soc safe * at vet afa. CS ey atten i ouo 
PE : _ oo Chapter IX; vèrse 29, 1 


All creatures are Squat before me, "therefore? ‘none of themi is 


“object. of my dislike or love ; but. those wlio worship me’ in faith 


and love, dwell in me, and in also dwell in os WE LE 

E And further on,— - -. "n - E 

C Our fa eit aaie ciao are enteritax qt - 
fin wore EU "sede wife: tats sf er e 


Chapter. IX, verse 32.: 


“Oh Pátha f péreons. boii i in sinful families. . Women, Vaisyas, 
and: even Südras, surely. obtain, beatitude at; the end by clinging 
to me, ^ e. : aoe 


:. These passages show clearly: ‘that. cats ‘ahd devotion to. God 


“are: distinct from one another. AA E caste person: is not - - 


~ 





* Partha i is another name of Ajfüha, EOM EM 7 ~ 
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 hecessatily. a Virtugits- ora 1 religious person, while a’ lowécaste 
| persón may; by devotion and virtuous action, attain’ blissfulness- 
‘at the end. Büt ‘high-caste< “people,” such: as: the. Brahmanas, . 
have the méans. feady-at their hand for practising $uch- dévotion; | 
. while people: born in ‘low: families: lave: many” difficulties: tox 
` encounter beforé they:car lead.'such. a: life. The’ ‘Brahmanas,*~ 
asa class have the key" of: divine. "knowledge in their. hands, 
while: persons born in the servile class are generally. ignorant, 
: and. carinot- readily. distinguish , actions Human. from -actiots ` 
spiritual. Many persons bort in.a-lower.clas$ than: the .Brah- 
tmanas have’ signalized - themselves by'piety; devotion.and con: 
“trol of passions;^while many. Bráhmanas;. actuated. by ‘dark 
^ “passions, have led a life of irreligiousness, to the disgrace of their 
. high birth. These instances of religióusness:on the: part. of 
‘persons born in; lower classes, and of irréligiousness.on:the- part 
0f persons born in the upper clásses of. society; aresdaily &een 
'every where: inv the country; and none’.can. deny them. -Wespa 
therefore, conie to the position, ‘that .caste and religio are not: 
‘identical, or-thàt the former is ‘not: ‘the: cause out of ch the 


rie 


“latter is: 'evolved. CES ps ds S CN 
In Bengal; however; 4hé reversé. is ' the: case... There. it’ is 


“held that caste and religion stand to each other in the: relation 
"of cause’ and effect, that-the loss of: one: entails thé loss.of the 
‘other, arid thatthe preservation: of-the:ohe necessarily. goes. in 
the way of přėservationof theother; A:person may transgress laws 
-of caste and thereby become an outcast, though he may, not-be a’ 
„Whit less religious than: he was. beíóre'; ; but.his: religiousness 
"will avail him nothing z:people ` will -niot hold communication- 
with him’ on account of his loss of Caste; But the most comical 


wee -x 





"hé nm himself well within the. wot of. the caste, in ahi he 
was.born.. A Bráhmana, for instance, mày. be a. liar; a thief, 
an adulterer, or a fornicator’ ; but so "Jong as he does not. eat rice 
cooked by a Chándála, or openly marry a girl of the Dóm class, he 
will begenérally' respected asa Bráhmana, and people.will hotdare" 
impeach hinr'openly. Avhalo of sanctity is supposed to sürr ound 

a Brahmana;..and people ;are, always inclined -to condone even 
the gravest: crimes committed by him on. account of his supposed 
‘high births: The-highest: caste. in: Bengal has thus secured a 
‘vilege which is denied to'atiy lower caste. Ignorant as the pedpi um 
of: "Bengal in general arey.they aré tàüght to revere. the.Bráhma- ` 
.nas:from their childhood, to. take. the dust. of the feet of 

: Bráhmanas on their forehead; and to drink the. water: ^in which . 
“the right toe of. the- Bráhmana has been. dipped.*. bag FE i 





= "This practice of drinking water. touched by the: right tóe ur a. Biálima- 
na by. pere of the Südra- caste: after bathing, and before: any food is taken, 
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s The. result: is ‘the: TE of the: _ people both morally 
a spiritually: They are taught from: their infancy to pay the 


= Bráhmanas divine homage; which is; due. only tó the-.Creator, 


=the Préserver ; and the Destroyer of-thé, Universe. They are 


d d taught to Believe.that; born in’ sinful and low:families, they have 
not the right to. worship’ the Invisible Being; e except. through: the 


.iBrálimanas whoiare. gods: iy human form; In ‘ancient India 
the Kshatriyas . and e No had.equal: right with the 


;Bráhmanas of: ‘performing - for.:tliemselves. ‘religious. rites and 


z 
.i* 


sacrifices, yin- Bengal. the’military classis extinct, and, except . 


;the Brábmanas, all sorts of-people are either Stidras. or. of mixed 
- class, though, as we ‘have’ conclusively proved- in the ‘previous 
l part ‘of: this article, the--Vaisyas ‘still «exist. in -their original 
purity. In ancient. India«'the Kshatriyas and the Vaisyas 


exercised. a ‘healthy check -over.the Bráhmanas ; in. . Bengal 


the Bráhmanas are the only- twice-born-class : existing, privi- 
7 eged: ‘to.do whatever ‘they :please. Ignorance- and: ‘prejudice 


“stalk over:the-land, and. the moral tone of the people is at low, 


. ebb, . "The.nation. has -lost its power of. thinking, of distin- 


- 


-guishing right- from wrong, and of forming any, adequate con- 
‘:ception-of the infinite. power.and wisdom. of. the Ruler of the 
“Universe: Trees, stones, birds, beasts, “¥eptiles, evil spirits, and 


= what not—are more.or less: Ww 'orshipped throüghout.the.countiy, 


cand : idle and. meaningless ‘stories regarding them are ‘handed 
‘down. from. ‘mouth -to mouth: ':The Bráhmanas themselves,. to 
a great extent, share in the: belief of the pum and are as. igno- 


crant as they are, 
ae And who is to: Dime: for this. sad. :state of affairs ? -The 
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Brahmanas ?: We think. "not. The "cause of a. nation: S fall or 
|. Still. prevails throughout thé. country, especially, in the. initfassil. “Such water 
‘is supposed’ to possess 'the- “efficacy, of curing. diseases, and ‘of keeping ilie 
"body in'a healthful state, «The ‘dust’ of the place trodden: -bya lakh ‘of 


“Biähmanas (A qimia AF afari is ‘also „supposed to. possess the highest 


| efficacy ‘of curing inéürable maladies, and some rich people i in the past did ác- 
? tually invite a lakh of Brahnianas at'anexpénse of thousands of rupees for the 
"sole purpose of collecting ‘the. dist. of the place'troddet by. them, which 
_was then preserved. in: a-wadult made of copper or gold, and, wórn on thë 
“neck or arm by persons. suffering . from diseases pronounced ‘incurable’ by 
Dhrsicins 7 So the late Kaviwalé, Désarathi er a poet 25 No mean beri 
Sings =~ T 








E E ER serian af, dox fa ota teat fai. 
a -CA cateta. wafa, AATA "WW" | 
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- When a malady becomes’ incurable; does a physician: know its’ therapeu. 


zties ? -The most efficacious doc in that. “case: is the DUE of. the. feet. fof 


. Brahmanas, 
. (The ballad, of which a. portion: is s quoted by US is. sung iib enthusiasm 


“ahegughout the country |; o pM WT 
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ge in.the. action‘of-a riatión, and:in two;threé or morë geti- ` 
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ise is mysterious, ‘and: lies hid: in.the cycle of. events which 


pass over its: head. Each single event, such às a religious: 


movement; a- (political cataclysm; . d social innovation, or a. 
close-contact with another. Nation; commences slowly,'to ‘work a* 


NU 


. rations, paves: the way for its downfall or ‘rise. "The:risé. spread; 
and extinctioii:of Buddhism, the-social innovations máde. during 
the reigns of. Balláía atid his successors, and lastly the conquest ` 
ofthe country; by the Mahomédans, have gradually. feduced the 
nation 'to* the deplorable state in’ which we find it:at-this day. | 
"How far each of thesé events has had a-share inr working. out’ 
the- ruin of the country, is à matter on which we are not at. pre- 
sent warranted to.dilate. : Suffice it to say that the. ‘last “Of: the 


_ events’ named, | -Vig.—-theé- conquest . of the country by the. 


‘Mahomedans—is orie;óf the immediate:càuses ‘of the:dégrada-- 
‘tion -of-thé- nation. - “During the prevalence of. Buddhism, . the 
: Büddhistic rites ‘and: practices were, no doubt, adopted: to a large. 
extent’ y= the mass of the’ péople, just: as certain: practices. of-: 






; "Europeans are;cagerly: adopted by ‘the present generation Of 


the Bengalis. - Buddha: :was: no respecter" of -caste 3 his dining > 
„with. Ambapáli, ‘the courtezdn, who was 8oon after. adinitted to - 
“the Holy Order, and "his acceptance of. the meal offered by. 


`“ Chunda, a. goldsmith, and -ironsmith, prove that hedid not pay < 


any. ‘Heed. to restrictions "as regards ‘taking of food! from. low: 
"classes: ‘of people. “These examples, set’ by a person of, high. class - 


i —8 Kshatriya: ‘and princes-had great weight with the. people; - 


many | of whom; no’ doubt, followed them. Buddhism was pre- , 


valent: -throughout the. country for more than a. thousand-years..~ 


: On.its decline; the social practices of the people were neither" 
"Hindu nor: Buddhistic ; they: were. a cómpourid of. both. If. 
` ‘Hinduism be ‘represented by-a force: running in” the: horizontal 
: direction, and Buddhism by;a force counteracting’ it in an- 
oblique direction at an ‘obtusé-angle, the social practices of the’! 
' ‘people of that period may be figüred. by the. resultant of the 
two forces acting‘in n directions. «The Bráhmanas, who. : 
had watched with vigilance this..state. of sóciety,-at once, set 
themselves to: weed out the social practices arid.customs which. 
v had grown up ‘during the prevalence of Buddhism, and to draw- ' 
up stricter social rules that existéd before. "Taking: of. girls - 
bya high class person from à lower claás,. and community of . 
food and drink between:tlié severál castes, | ‘and’ -also -between> 
"people of differétit. classes: of the same caste, were forbidden - 
ünder penalty, of forfeitüre. of- caste. The ~ institution - of 
| Kulinism and. other, social: innovations were made, “with the. 
sole object of compelling, the Bráhmanas .to. abide by stricter. 
.social rules as regards marriageé.than before, and the example, 
“was soon after followed by the teed The „Mahomedan 
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dbriqniest of the eunhy. Was a. ‘political “eataclysm aich thea 
ened to. obliterate the^H indu;name. ` In any. con “pat 
Ahè face: of the. éarth. this. would surely ‘have: taken p 


ind: 
Mo. >. the conquerors 4n: intellect: ‘a 
E Sure were teret P + al against thé inflüences. of: 


INE those of thêm -who catie 
ifthe country: and learnt: 


their som ee eie a oe dually ade 
social practices‘ too. „To guard. the. people E X 
clósér contact with the conquerors; than. was 
“the Sherer gta of the peop po a new Pu OR D 


d d ligo ‘for. ‘the sane ‘of the whole. fife oft the iS Bán = 

These laws, which were proniulgated by Raghunandan Góswamk 
of Nadia. the. “Manu of. Bengal, ; 'still..bind down “the people. 
The nation was.thussaved from being mérged in the conquerors; 
‘but thé consequerices of ° the "measures taken to preserve*the: 
integrity of the’ Bengali race are.visible tliroughoutt the length and. 
breadth of- the land ; the blessings accruing from the institution - 
^ of Casté have altogether disappeared; and: have given place. to. 
cursés ‘destructive of the interests of thé - whole TAC: V 
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Nepted. some -of ‘their: 


SON 


- "The system of caste‘asit prevails i in Bengal‘at the présent day E 


has ‘divided the.” people into':classes without number, éacly of - 
which’ lives by itself - without any. intermixture.. „Formerly 
tbe Bráhinanas wéte oné class of: ‘people with one object in view; 
u—— 25 the. spiritüal welfare | of the lation’; and--if there’ was. - 
" any “distinction” among them* Ou "account: of: the diversity- of. 
practices "followed-—às . for ^ instance, Brahmanas- intent -ór 
acquiring’ self-knowledge, Bráhmánas: practisirig’ ‘austere. devotion; 
Bráhmanas pfactising both religious, austerity and : the” study 
of the Veda, and- Brahmanas~ performing ‘sacred’ rites-2that^ 
distinctiori was a-mere matter: of-form; based on ‘différerice- of 
pursuits But thére was no ‘interdiction’ pe fegards community-of 
food and drink “and exchange of girls, The: ‘great Vaisya “class; 





- 


af 


‘though following a variety’ of proféssións, was-one- integral class, ..- 


with community of^ food and'drink and! exchange of girls,: abd | 
the satrie' may be said’ ‘of the: Kshátriyas, and- Südras álso, -In - 
. . Bengal; however, the: classés ‘of:Brdhmanas are legion, each | 
TAcifioving within. its own circle and having “no. social cónüection- 
with: -the “rest: * The -same: may. 'be' said of the. different classi 
es òf the ` Vaisyas ° and the Südras.- The“ result is that. the 
whole nation-i$ ‘split up` into ‘innumerable * petty” clans; "which: 
cannot-póssibly have: any“ sympathy . with "each. other, ` and 
therefore éátinot unite together: for any-tiational' purpose; Thé 
only féeble chain that binds. them togetberis Hinduism in.all its 
phases; ‘but -it -cannot ‘make the people unite for- “any: national 
, VOL. IL] l 2 8 
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“Gate. ‘Winddisin: is the Host: 

elastic a 
| i-a ra "i face. óf- the: earth:; its doch rines are liberal : au 
- 'ptibie o adaptation: to "any. "Cirefimstance- 'of-life;: It-re 


cognises ‘a. futtire life ‘or: lives, bàt 
or perdition; and dossi i iot 2p t n no eternal; amet 


: not. follow: ite: 7 On the P 


ad’ the -most „catholi 
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dip.: ; Rel 

,. SOciet ! ee dE the: eed to: ‘be tlie chief Bond p hund 
Ing dii. is, in Bengal at.lecst, nota:potent factor. at/all Ta: draw 


thé ‘people together: Tor- any common. cause; ' “Wher 
utteeism was . abolished; - ‘the | _ people ‘of: “the : ‘country, mad: 
"some show of- resistance’ to the Méasire,. 'büt-the^ ‘Governmen 
stood “resolute. in its pütpose, ánd;. “happily for hs goo: 
of. the’ 'éountry, the: resistance melted-out like’ snow at the foul 
of the vernal: ‘solar : ‘rays. Again, when ‘widow ‘marriage wa 
legalizéd;: 45,000. péople;-l headed by: the late. Raja, Sir Radha 
kárita Deva, Bahadur, protested: against it, but it. was- a feebl 
resistance, which.could riot shake. the résolution, of the. Govern 
ment; and: the Widow Marriage; Act Was. passed... That Act di 
pot affect “the. Hindu: community, excepti in some isolated case 
“of. inheritance: and 'succéssion, but, nevertheless it.was-an enact 
‘ment in direct contravéntion of the civil rights of the people-a 
Jaid down:in the Hindu: law: of inheritance and: succession-“Ané 
lastly, when thè Age of Consént Act—tlie most impolitic measur 
--ever enacted’ ‘ander’ British. rulewas passed, the’ people: raise 
- heir voices more loudly.’ ‘than. before, and -even.went xo.fár ast 
makè some show- of: resistance y but they were:as the: shrieking 
ang dosis of Sod to pede. the, » progress. of the; iid ea 


sre, ws 


a a PON Minois phon -quite " dilferer 
from.one “another, Their- social: customs; ‘habits, -,observance: 
- ‘Rc, arecalso different; form ‘one: ‘another. Physically, the, UE 
Md coüntrymen, ;are of. stronger; build thari- the Bengalis, but. it 
-- "fellectually ; the - : Bengalis- iare. admittedly. - "superior.: The 
- religious observances agree: in: the main; though. _ they differ : i 
' some particular-points,-. .Notwithstanding their common origir 
they are: now feckoned. _as. two distinct; ànd "alien: people: 
' "Climatic-influerices - -have-- also. ‘produced, a différence: i in. the 
_ physique: - They: forget that they are the only; true: represent: 
tives of. the mighty Atyani nation of: old,: NA pouring Honn © 
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BENGAL: : ITS ‘CASTES. AND CURSES, ` ETS 
the plains ofthe: Punjab. from . their nest beyond the Hindu 
. Koosh, drove .the aborigines of: the - country before ^ them, 
.chaunted the sublime hymns.of the Vedas on the banks.of the 
Sarasvati, built houses. ànd. temples, ` organized- government, 
“promulgated laws, and cultivated arts and. sciences at’ a “time 
when:Greece. had not yét been’ ború, and ‘Cimmerian. darkness 
and the gloom of barbarism had. not yet been penetrated by ‘the 
light of civilization; They forget that they. were’ once: feared 
and respected by. the surrounding nations, but are now reckoned 
amongst: half-civilized . peoples. .. ‘They. - forget. that. they- håve | 
-a classical language—the, Sánskrit—ihich ‘has been pronounced . 
by competent authorities torbe‘ more: perfect: than the Greek, 
“more copious . than the Latin, -ànd : morë exquisitely refined . 
-than either.” They forget. that. they. first cultivated the 
rudiments of astronomy, the science of ‘numbers, the art 
_of medicine ‘and surgery, and all sorts of. noble arts and | 
sciences, which have only. feceived a finish at. the hands of mod-- 
ern nations, They forget that they. -have -given to. the - world) 
a religion (though | how. extinct; in their. own country) E 
whose votaries out-number™ ‘those | of any, other’ religion 
that exists at.the ‘present. - day... They. do. not.seem to: realise 
their. abject’ ‘position. in, the scale of nations. They. entertain the 
idea that in the Kali Joga; mlecchaism prevails, and that the gods 
themselves are *asleep.;sbut they.: forget” that God, in, the. 
plenitude of wisdom, has ‘appointed the | so-called anlecchas ‘to 
govern the fate’éf mankind, and that the gods themselves" are: 
~@şksep-in-this ; iron age, becaüse they are, hot: rightly invoked. 
Caste. is’ their ‘all-engrossing. “thought”; caste ` forbids“, them: to | 
travel beyond India, to. go.to the country of the mlecchas y y but 
they should remember that their ancéstors had:no , such foolish, 
prejudice, and that the great Sankaráchárya travell ed as far as Qs 
Chida.? ,, s 
We repeat what we have said, befór&, that (Bi isolation. of thie $ 
Bengalis, and, in fact, of thë whole- „Hindu: race, has produced 
evils to ‘which the fall of: the nation is ina great. ‘measure: as-. 









* There is a story current that Sankarácháya. the most: successful enemy . 
| of the religion -of Buddha, | seb Opt on-a- journey: .to' . China to’ see- the 


| goddess-' Chínésvarf NAY) On crossing: die: ‘borders ‘of » India, 


| he saw with disgust the prevalence of anlecchaism - among people through 
‘Whose ‘country: he passed, and. he- therefore proposed to ‘retrace his steps 
toIndia. In the -night the. goddess- Chinésvart, ‘appeared | before -him in 
a dream and bade. ‘him ‘come tò. China and see her, explaining’ that the l 
customs and practices ‘of, one. people are as good as: “those of another, 
‘SankarAch4rya obeyed the mandate of the góddess arid: travelled to China. 
We do not vouch for.the authenticity of the. story; but thé moral ‘contained 
in it is edifying, as condemning. ‘prejudices foolishly raised" against crossing: 
the bórders of India on account of mleccha. customs prevailing in | countries 
————————: 
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Jeiibdbler: = P måken ation bold: and enterprising; - 
. "just üs was thé casé: with: the "Portuguese, “the Spaniards; and, 
=the people óf” Britain, “ Had there been “hg: | Séa-ád veitures > 
among theni, A merica^would. have still remained Aindiscovergd, 
: arid: India would: ‘not -have Torméd the: brightest jewel. inthe 
"crown of:Her “Britannic -Majesty::. We; have ‘ample ‘évidence 
‘that in Sümatra;and Java: the Hindu religion and- civilization 
‘flourished,* bút? the/caste-rülés:were "made só rigid -after- the 
“Mahomedan coriquest;- that crossing the. geographical limits of 
“Indias, or: thé ‘sea, : Ee loss ce caste. - At the” presents my 





- “ietin to. Tridia3 “End, as his manners sand practices : are thoroüghly 
changed 'and: formed: after the. miodel :of- the Europeans; "he 
-dées:nót:care-to be^ 'rézadmitted stoithe ;cáste- ich. he be- 

‘longed, Frivolous Causes, such as the eating of. ofilóns, den 
Hing - from: one part ‘of: india to "another iwa- steninety.§ W 


mae 


amade tlie ‘ground for: outeastirig® dde persóu.t [n es 











“| ®-See Dute’s Ancient India, Val. lik, ‘page: rn AME e 
-*: f Eor.the. information of. our’. ‘readers, we, give. Here: a few, nterestiig 
instances of the. outcasting -Of persons.: ^. : 

L (a) "About; 70 .yéar$ ago, Gurudás Bysack’ was mide: ‘an outcisi on 

5.7 « c the ground of/onion- having been eatén _by’.a: member. of ‘the 

iü i eui familys; -He; was not. readmitted , into’ society: ;until . ‘he! had 

up e (Spent. some thousands of iupees ‘in: making. gifts to Bréhmanas 
~ < * and entertaining his?caste-men with sumptuous feasts. . t 

l MCN "Rai ‘Steénarain ’ Bysack, ^Babádur, late Dewar’ ‘of - Governivient 

: ^." House and Toshákhán; ‘accompanied the Governor-General froni 

"i : Calcutta to Madras in a-steamerz; On his. return-from ` Madras, 

7. c0 ow the Seus and: Bysacks.of. Calcutta: ‘cut off social. comniunicatton 

si. With him,afew-of his ` nearest rélatives, about a dozen people 

aa. ug Or SO; including" the present- writer, “still clinging’ to him. "He fe- 

QUI e qmained:so. cutoff. from"society for somé years, "until; in 1862, 

si Ci,citwasarranged throügh the influence of:some ‘of his relatives aud. 

friends, that lié must confess his social crime before the asseinbly 

"ovi. s, Of his: càste-Tnen and. ask fora: general pardon, : å, meeting. was 

E CUN ‘accordingly convened i in i which the Rai Bahadur, - with cloth on 

s- ^ his neck and, with folded tiands-(signs of- ‘humility and, petiitence),. 

i e. * had actually to, ask for’ pardon of 'evéry, meémbé? of the assembly, 
E -- "and he was: ‘then: ré-admitted: ‘asa member of the” caste to. which: 

do 0 he belonged. ©. 7; 3. bma P- i 

2e (0) E hundred. and- thirty. yents ag. ao. sailors, flushed - with liquor; 

~, happened {6 enter-the house. of: ‘Brojodulal Bysack, through: the 
... private entrance (2hirkee). on thé occasion of, the Durga Puja 
""festival.at the house, that had: attracted crowds! of people from 

. .,. the different parts'of the ‘town: and ‘suburbs onAccount of ‘some’ 
cl. neW chandeliers which: Brojodulal had for-the first time procured’ 

UA VU. . from. England “and lighted ‘in: the Dalah“ and, court yard: 

upon ‘The : sailors were, òf- course, iminédiately turnéd’ out’; büt such’ 

Sa |. Was thé’ rigidity of the'cdste-rulés.‘at' the time, that: Brojodulal’ 

ux 4275. T was at. ohce made, an sutcast, on the pretext that the - ‘Sailors had: 
gf 75 ^7 insulted- ‘the ^ Women. ' Brejodulat spent an enormous sum ‘of: 
(7 77 money “for “retadmission“ifzo: the society: from! which he was! 
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." Another evil- wbich caste. has? produced. vins Biogal 


society.is the ‘apathy, or; even; contempt, -with.. which; certain 
professions-or arts.ate viewed: y. high:.caste;: ‘people, „andi the 
consequent . stagnation or retardation of, ; pfogress;; which 
has. come about: Take; for. instánce; the. nit-of: weaving. 


Cloth: i is an. every-day nécessity, like’ adl- and: tiée.; 5 in-fact; the | 
latter may be dispensed,withrat 'iptervals,;as:is^üsually: dene. by | 
our. devout: people; . but. thie:-former: caiitiot. bé . dispensed; with’. 


for. a moment. : "Those who. actually: ply-the,doom: and‘-shuttle 


are looked down; upen with: contempt not only.by:the Bráhmas 
nas, but. éven.by the Setts and: Bysacks: themselves, who “have - 
either: never delved oti spun, or who- have givensup-thesartof - 


weaving. from time itameémorialh..: “Cloth manufacture is an honos 
rable occupation; but. ünfortunately: ‘in. India: it-is looked:.down 
on withe contempt., The: Jráhmanas.: ‘boast ‘of being above 


such occupation, - -and the- Setts and. “Bysacks:. /pridesthemselves 


on being- g. superior. tó. the. clothsmanufacturers, - But: the: Setts 
and Bysacks forget that the, staple-:óf their- trade-was-;prihcie 
pally.. Slot: sand if; they, had: :Spènt: their. Jaklis: ‘in: producing 
cheap articles such as are supplied: from Manchester; thieir-- con« 
dition would not have:been só: ‘humiliating as ‘it is'et? present; : hs 
| At present :a. Bráhmana: `s”; not: restricted; from - carrying 
on a- "profession ‘other than his: sacerdotal. duties, and the 
same may, be said of'any other-caste.. Tf, instead :of: cherishing 
pride “of ‘caste, the, Bráhmanas; tlie: "Setts and -Bysacks, the’ 
Suvarnavániks; the Káyasthas, FN wete-tó unite togethicr:for-a 
common purpose,-success, wold: no doubt be.tlie result; and the: 
abject coi condition of the people :of.. Bengal would, in. a great : 
Measure, beameliorated, The present writer firmly. believes that 
if, instead of : cherishing. hostile feelings; towards ‘each’ other, 
instead of vaunting their ‘high caste and: high pedigree, instead of 
clamouring for more political. freedom, and: opposing; ‘every -act 
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and measure of Government; the people: of Bengal were-to- stand - d 


on a common platform: ; for’ the. restoration. of their. ancient, art of | 





NE “Wavaita Charan ` Datta: (commoiily,, known as “Adi Datta): wüs | 


ore 


“sentenced Dy the late Supreme- Court at- Calcutta to transport- 
ation’ for foürteeh. years for tlie offence ‘of - ‘rape. "On' his return 
' from: trarisporcation he was made'an outcast ; and as he did: not 
"submit.to-the". humiliation. ‘of, ‘asking. for'pardon of, his” caste- 


E i - people, with cloth on-his:neck and. with: folded: harids,- hé. Was 


ae ieee 


D. HOt ré-adimitted into’ 'SoGlety, " Ld = 
fees Thèse instances will suffice. At présent: the:  cásté- iles" in? “Caleutta are 
-nót so;severe às. they ^Wére^ thirty: or... forty years ago; In: ‘villages, how- 
evér,- -they áre-very- severely: felt,:for,-b besides: being Cut off. from: society, the 
person doomed.to' bé än outcasty.is: -algo“denied the- sérvicés: of ahobis and 
‘barbers and priests.:. ‘Any person: -found talking ` with: him, or-entering his” 
house, has to give an explanation: of Kis: conduct, which, if not- ‘satisfactory 
£o thé daldpaté (headinan’ of the. der er t guild), is mace ‘the grousid of, ex- 
communicating. him alee E a X 
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Te m  lións of: theit cóüfitrymen, they would not-only improve-the ` 
E. condition. of. their: countrymen, but. would. themselves: ‘become a8 
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nich s: sz Other techtiical- atts; Suéb as éarvinig and engraving) the 
E . inánufactuis. of:cutléry and brass utensils, carpentry, " "gnásónfy;- 
T. otk Re are ‘also: looked’ down. upon "with. contempt’ by the. high ‘caste. 
l 263 “people “of: Bengal. + ifn. indigerice;: ‘they- prefer: working’ "as 
uu = ~, Sinployés: Ín. Government: Offices” and’ Eüropean firms, andin 


- | hotises‘of-rich: Zetnindars,, to” adopting: any such art” for a "]velis ; 
DR = hood. The: nótion which: is generally. entertained i57 that-the- 


Br 


uk p Adoption of Such’ ‘technical arts is humiliating” and~degrading, 
EY. et while service'is. thought t to be honourablé* L3 Mur. Cre Ee 
i e . Pride of. race. is ‘a: ‘pardonable. weakness, but stich’ pride; when 
X “indulged: in, ‘to. excess and - when. it--takes: the" form “of an 


=, NI : imaginary: assumption "of. superiority: -over: the. rest” of the’ people; 


- becomes: ridiculous. ^ We-yield to no: one in'oür- admitation fot. 


2 i KC athe Munis: “arid: “Rishis: of old oni account of thé: holy: life: ‘they, r Jed; 
ste and the & high, intellectual and. moral, capácities* they: ‘evoked, 


Wu 1 But. We: cantiot--àdmit. that. ‘such* pridej- or'even ' “family. pride. 


ds: assign: ofi sound: healthy: feelitig; Co) a ‘worthy. of imitations»... 


E “Wet "repeat we.havethe greatest admiration for:our sages of 
A - el "T here-is, however, another side: of" ‘the ;shield:- to. which 

"we cannot: ‘shut. our: eyest?? There 4 18. HO. doubt: ‘that tlié-. world: 
E ‘owes a «debt. tof: everlasting gratitude: 16. India for the- splendid: 


4 
pm 


+ <x Stores of knowledge-that: are: till theztheme" ‘Of "admiration; 
(57 cbütewe think -tliat, Af four sages-: -atid:" forefathers? ‘had cbe ét less: 


PE ;;philosephical;: Tess moral, zand’ less;contemplativej: df. they: ^had 


p pbeen: more, ‘worldly, and sown the:seedio ofunity: Among these chiefs 


ten 
- 


GL T. “that. overwhelmed. the'couritry: “from: time to: time, and Secüre 
-> x -the independence of the'people, 3: iD Dic se ag eS 
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me (XE 


> x. esdsat present.-. The: high” ‘caste people. were. then - universally 
ae > ` respěcted » by: the. low scaste “people... Since:the advent öf the 
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ES skiority oyet*other.clásses:of. (people. “who: pursue. the. :profes 
i ine. an. artizan, su 
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oa GSucd is- they foolishness: displayed: "by: miany "Brahmanaé, that they dq: 


a D '- nöt; hesitate: tozaccept the post -of;a.sarkár,a: "gomasta,:or ámohurir; in | 
MUS vthé.employ of: a rich: "Tagore of: Calcuttà;, or*in :thiatzof a rich: Mullick 
` ~M(Suvàrnavanik) ‘family, ‘and’ yet. they. talk ‘louid_of. their high” caste and 

., Brahmanism, and | the: loss. of caste on : the: pat of their employés, n 
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Ee ‘legacies: cher’. sons Tef behind i incthe shape: of" learning and:rich 





E 2 strong, Vike: the: Spartans ; of ‘old, “po fépel thertidë df: e eonquest 


3 - —In:tbe- Hindu "or, Maliomedar t ‘period 1 there was: ‘Hot so: much i 
X pu “of: false pride; ;ot-yanity onthe partot., tlie: "people of mixed lass 


"English iB the. country, ‘the’ entire: ordet of*: things: has changed, . 
Phe: Kayasthas, for "instance; have: assumed -an airof supe-« 


AMI e at. 


üch asia: brazier, ot: d: Kármakár ES they. approach’ 
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4 BENGAL : “ITS CASTES. AND “CURSES. l -M9 
the ideal of the writer das of the. East. India’ Companya 
the:só called covenanted civilians. The profession of the 
Káyasthas was. akin to the: “profession: òf: the writers of the 
East India Company, and the Káyasthas, who obtained ready 
A mployment in the, service of Govertiment,’ thought’ their 
á vocation’ superior . to that of:an aitist.: „Formerly thé rich 
. Classes.of people, whether Vaniks, Setts‘and: Bysacks, Kánsáris, 
| Ot. KRarmakárs, formed à class by themselves; ‘who carried their 
heads higher in society than-they do dt present, ‘and; as.the rich 
people ` in every country take: precedence : in society, they 
naturally occupied a higher social rank; "This they did irres- 
pectively of the caste or calling to which: they belonged. : “it: 
was only the sunyi class: (wine sellers) who could -not,:or did not, 
‘establish themselves’ on’a level with them.” The. Hindus -of 
‘thé’ first’ British ^ period were more;::cosmopolitan- in . their 
habits. and disposition than dre the English educated péople of 
the present day; who pretend: to be more. enlightened, but. who 
--diseard- all real notions of .hóneur or. true geritlemanliness, 
The artizan” classes, as à. rule, do not'care for high: education, 
as they find no attraction in-tlre service of. Government,and the 
“result is that very few òf- them obtained'access.to genteel: socie- 
ty'ór the English-speaking: classes. : The. civilians gavé'ati: are. 
‘tificial aspect fo the upper classes of native society, while the 
natives, especially the well-to-do. ‘classes,~-have acquired a 
Jane. in their habits’ of ind nalng the real aristocrats of the 
and. < o +e er wpe UAE 
“At - present. à EA is gtadually coming over the nation, 
‘and this is wholly due to the” spread of: English: education 
-- 4n Bengal. > English. education has done in-a: few yeárs what 
' Mahóniedan: rule was unable to effect in six’ hundred years, 
Whether this: change will "ultimately prove a boon or a ‘curse 


Tr^ fs 






ány degree of certainty. " Most - -probably ‘it vill . be for. the 
good of the Country. "The first few batches `of English - 
_ educated ~ Bengalis were: a curse.. to “the. country 5-théy: dis 
regarded every rule of society, disobeyed their > ‘parents, -tasted 
of forbidden dishes (abominations to the, Hindus), "aüghéd “at 
_ the religious ceremonies of. their. forefathers, "Souüded the -feel- 
ings of their neighbours and relatives ` by’, ‘doing ‘acts® against 
the religion of ‘the country,and ‘apishly copied all the ivices of 
_ the Western nations:. "The country was in atate of revolution, 
""Froin the creation, however, Of. the’ University, a*change in’ am 
^ Sblique direction is gradually coming ‘about, and the présent 
_ educated Bengalis.aré*steeting à .medial course “betWeeri the 
* ancient orthodoxy: and the rebellious déeds. of the: past English 
| educated generation, though it cannot be denied that. many of 
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them are still a-cursé. to: the: country,* - But ‘the. point’, with. 
which- we ‘are, immediately. ‘concerned is, that:the rigid rules. bf 
. caste are ‘gradually: assuming: a, milder aspect 5. cand. if English - 
‘education has.dorie anything’. in India, it bas- begün.tó work 
this-most _ desirable. change. “In ‘cities. and large :towns where 
English. education’ prevails, the rigidity. of caste:rules is beingy.. 
gradually. mollified,' and. Südras: may: be “Seen sitting ‘on--the 
sammie? bed. -with Bráhimanas, . and. shaking -hands. with. them, 
and doing « other acts. whichiwould not. havé ; been. tolérated. half - 
‘a century. ago 3 butin -villages and, outlying .places, ‘where ;the 
. máss of. thé ‘people, are, stëll; ignorant, the. rigid iuis of. caste ae 
“are strictly enforced}. ae + 
Shakespeare . and. Milton, ‘Homer 'and. Virgil, 2: "and | 
“Hume, ‘threatened -to effect. à revolution. in our society ;. but 
the: writings of. such-oriental .scholars' of Europe, .as; Jones, 
“~Colebrooke,. Bopp, Lassen; Weber, Max Müller and others have. 
"Awakehed:à deep interest.in the mind: of: the; Bengalis: ‘for the 
cultivation of: the-classical language. and Jiterature of India: The 
^ Efiglish-educated ‘Brahmanas- now. tacitly admitthe degradation: 
of: the: péople, to, which: the: present caste system has. brought 
- them, the -Yaisyas .:find, . “with: amazement’ that: their - ancient 
-rights and priviléges- have been, withdrawn, and the, Stidras, and 
-mixed classes‘are anxious to ‘secure. for: ‘themselvése a better 
footing: jim the.‘scale of -sociéty..than’ was: allowed, to. their an 
céstors in.past times,: But: mevertheless,. nothing can. ‘be done. 
- immediately to remedy the evil. Slowly and silently: the change ` 
must proceed, and. many generations: must elapse before a radical - 
| Keform. can -bé‘efféctéd. And if any: social, reformas; regards- 
caste is to be effected at allit must be, ‘donë. ot; =the. “basis. of. 
"the-ancient: shástras.: of. the country, , ‘and: nof. ‘on’ thé: lines 
~advocated by: Christian and Brahmo: Missionaries,’ ~ JE ee 
“We.cannot:conclude:this- chapter without. S awdi OË 
two: in respect; of the: Piralis «and the: Suvarnavaniks. ' "Tliese- 


zkay 


£wo.: classes of -people ' “appear «tor “üs. to-. have- been: very : 
 badly:treated by: our:countrymen; A'Ehéy; have: been. unjustly : © 
‘cut off. from the rest-of. sociéty-for g a-long- time, ‘and. an amende 


‘honorable i is now. imperatively. necessary. “We: do mot know 
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ve Heré we do not “speak of ‘thosé Betigalis who hae breathed. the afost j 
"ies ‘of England; Fiance, aud Other | countries ‘of Europe; and who'sedu-' 
‘Yously Shun "heir owi. countrymen. arid^ identify themseivés “with -thë 

E ; Sahibs,: but of: those. Bengalis:who: live-in; the: midstof their. ;countynien.: i 

T An.instance.occurred within our knowledge in which a -certain SAVAT ua 

"navaniky. in company with à a _Kshatiiya’ ‘friend, Entered the. house of a Brahe; 

-mana in a villàgé.' :The 'Bráhmanz was iù thé att ‘of chewing ‘betel: when! - 

che received: themy but on learning from: tlie:Kshatriya:thát liis» comráde.was' ` 
: Bil Suvárnayarik, heat onceleíftiheiioom; threw the.beteLóut. of; his mouth; 
^. and. ‘cleansed. it with water, as if he. had, come: in contact. with. „some, loath- j 
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what particular social crimés were committed’ by their ancestors; 


So" that the scourge of ostracism ‘should visit them still from ` 


céneration to generation.’ Thé- causés ‘ascribed for their ex- 
onimünication are flimsy, atid ‘cannot be entertained‘ with any 
eüsé.of justice, If. the smelling. of forbidden dishes andthe 
oe of a: golden calf: can truly, operate as, causes for the: lóss 
aste, should tiot the: actual; tasting "of: beef and: ‘fowl and 
brandy—=favourite.dainties with ‘many well-to-do and “educated 
pened of the. past. aüd ` present generation ~ be héld tò “be 
a stronger ground for. excomimunicating a person, ’ nay, the 
whole. family and.the whole class ?. Ánd yet such social crimes 
go'unpunished at the present: day The father, än- “orthodox 
Hindu, with. tads¢ md/d round his neck: and: chandan marks on 
his forebead;^mày be séen daily: ‘turning: ‘seven times round’ thé 
tulsi ‘plant and spending his ‘days in‘ arstrict adherence. to^ the 


Shdstras and: religion, while the son-—a. haughty. youth of: twenty 
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or twenty-five, ‘may be seen ‘dining at a: hotel, and uüblüshingly |. 


tasting . of European dishes," Such “a spectacle takes -place 
Every. "day in: many high. caste: “families, and yet the’ rigid rules 
of ‘caste dre a dead letter to: ‘them, while -the “ Piralis ^ànd^ the 
Suvarnavaniks, many of whoin are know: to be “devout ‘people, 
abidirig - by the religion of. the country, live: isolated from: ‘the 
rest “óf ;sotiety on “the ‘score of some imaginary Social.crimes. 
committed by their ancestors | in ages out - Of, all record” "and ' 
memory... ^ Ue D d a A ee ae me 
l CONCLUSION. ` Sor T We ets uu 

The : "Brdtidnas,. the Kshatriyas. andthe Váisyas who: tora 
part-of the population of. Bengal Proper;. are the representa 
tives--of- the 'ancient “Afryas," and, in “our opinion, as we have’. 
already. said, thé Südras. aré: also. descénded: from: the: ‘same ` 
stock." - The difference betwéen* thé first three classes ‘of : 





a The TERME cherished by many: Bnrdpean scholars, and accepted" by some » native 
writers, -ihat the Südras represented the ,original inhabitants of the country, and that 
théy were admitted as members of the Aryan community, because they. adopted 


the religion. and civilization" of the -Airyas,. appears to'us. to be open to objection: f 
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The word * caste,’ or * class, is misleading; “but we have been obliged tovuse the one . ~ 


or the other simply. because we. could. not: ‘help, doing 80. . . The word used - by; ‘Manu 
and. other legislators. is rce (Varna). which really. means. colour, “The :Bráhi- 


manas; the Kshatriyas, ard the Vaisyas; are the twice-borti' Varias, while the Stidras, 
who foran the fourth Varna; are once-born;^ ` Thus we- -have in 'Manu- : 


eid efaa atadi fen Ro 


TM : wg d fe sean sif orent T Se 
MC "Manu Chap; X, ‘verse o 
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a "The dus the Kihairiya, un the Vaisya- castes” (Varna). aré the: JN 


born ones; . bot she’ fourth, the ebb has:one birth’ only ; “there i is no fifth (caste): Ma 
NP S LP ao ps - Bütkir s tronsiarión 
ei 


"Of The: three ce clases are è the sacerdotal; thi 


ilitary; and” the Tonimer- 
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MC ‘and. the Sádras lay in the- fact: that the. former had. 
a second birth in the.: Shásiras, and. had. the tight of reciting 
the Vedas .and' performing: sacrifices~ for themselves., The 
Sudras, on the other: hand, had-no such tight aüd were destine ; 
.'to.setve the three higher | classes: Mea M sr his TA id 
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pon but the fourth, or ‘servile; i is “onge:tiorn, that. ds ‘fast ito ‘second birth fron the 
. Gayitri, and wears ño thread ; nóris there a fifth pure class - "t7 7. Sn "des 
pr PN uds M ERES. c Sir William Jones translation. i 


xt e -- Biither’ s- " translation Appears ` “to: us. to Abe more cofrect than . the’, tranélation 
, cedi by Sir William. Jones. ‘Kulluka Bhattá; the. commentator, ef, Manu, explains 
‘the coupler thus :— oe «P -. 
-> * Phe three. Vatnas: m ‘which T Biüliniags: dtand ret i ii T ate called twiee- 
: - borni on account oftheir privilege of wearing the holy thread j- the fourth: Varna 
s Büdra; : 'agüin, is once-born on ;account of. the! want‘ of the: holy. thread . Again ' 
ve ; A there i is ño. " fifth Varna.j. Hke’ “mules,” the’ ‘mixed classés, on account’ at: their S s 
n: TM being: outside the pale of-the caste to which their: fathers and mothers belong, . 
--have'no right.to he énrolléd among-the. “Varnas,: but:mayibe classed as‘7dez, “I 
^T thus appears- that the four. Varnas dre pure ; and. weican: chardly ie persuaded, to 
ry Believe that’ thé aborigines of ‘the country. wete enrolled. as the fourth | pure-class ^. 
by the A"ryas, büt we may admit, without fear of being? ?contradicied, "that: q servile... 
"elass „did ‘accompany’ the ‘Alryas ‘when ; they: first; migrated. ' tos the” plaidis'of ‘the — 
: Pinijab z “and when.:io later times, othe division into. Varia. was” madé; they, ‘were 
-placed as.the last i in:thé scale of f society.” "Certaià “aboriginal, aribes:: by. conforming 
to. ihe reigion.of the A' tyas, might have, augmented” ‘their namber, though, :of 
‘eourse. living ‘by themselves “as distinct: 'Sub- divisions, ‘without being allowed. to 


‘ -mix with the real Südrasz oe S qid Mr ; 
‘In the Vedas: ‘the - aborigines: pre. "spoken of as  dasyus, ihe colour of whose skin. 
^ WAS, dark, or black: , Thus: in ‘the Rig-Veda ` we. haye=_ ie a 
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Cen mem ARTA wpÓ exp fest: aita : 
E apr TSS TAS FE KERELS |. | Rig-Veda; 11508; ` 


if 
M xv * Indra- “who * "gives help iu a hundred ` “ways in: ali y wars has: saved the Mayas in 
VU "^as has e iod black ck sind (prope) i inderste: he salle ol ai: 
. (oùs of Manat ds f 5m. D s’ 
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ih. = Atharva’ "Veda, gadai] h^ 
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* By this- (plant) ls seé i body, be. he. án: Arya. ora. ‘Sidra, -: der xh B " 

^ -These passages “Have probably ` léd certain scholars ` to think: that the: Sadas were. 
- the’ aborigines of the-coüntry. who were brought into, ‘subjection by the A'ryas. - Tt 
"s trüe- that: thé A'ryas conquered. thé: aborigines of! the. country,” bùt it does not 
‘follow that. the’ conquéred ‘peuple formed“ 'the";Sudra Varta. . The ^ ‘passage of the , 
` Rig- -Veda' quoted does nöt at'all: ‘warrant: stich;à conclusion; _ and. the” passage ‘fram: 
the Atharya Veda speaks of a‘miere distinction: which: éxisted. betwéenthe three high 
class Varnas.and the Südrás, but that distinction does: not'appear to be: the; distinc- 
tion which “is understood. 'wlien- the *words "Hindu? tand” Yavana ! are used jn 
contradistinction to each: ‘other... ‘The. word A’ tya’? 7 means- honourable ? or * veden. 
rable,’ and tlie epithet,- was’ “exclusively. applied; to thé three-twice: born classes” 
. The-last classthesúdias-thoúgti, ;oiiginally: of the same stock, were denied- the 
honour: on scout: òf” "heir ‘want: “ot: true ion tae and also _On account. of the 
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^ The mixed classes, audit as the Ambastlias; Káyasthas, &c., 
do not belong to any Varna; but they form distinct Játis. . The 
four Varnas, "with ‘the mixed - classes: (Varnasánkara) in the 
anuloma order, form so to ‘speak the Hindu society in-Bengal. 
The mixed classes of the pratiloma order,-such as the:Chandál as, 
am are not reckoned as. Hindus sat all, and are not. considered 

it even to be touched. `. ` - 

. Caste has the advantáge of parcelling out. a ‘people into 
divisions or communities who live; move and-have. their being 
within the prescribed spheres. They--marry within. théir circle, 
. and enjoy certain privileges by virtue; of.their ties of affinity 

` and ‘consanguinity. The system of caste -is- based on natural: 
. laws, and has’ therefore survived the’ -vicissitudes ‘of: age and 
evolution; --It has a very, large: sphere’.for the exercise of 
brotherhood, the relationship: extending far- beyond the narrow 
limits’ recognised by other nations... The natiiral fruitof the 
.. ‘caste-system:is the joint-family. system. To. tlié:-Englishmen, 
"thé" idea..of a joint- family is something: foolish, absurd . and 
“preposterous ; i yét such.à system. prevailed in all. ‘its original 





' lass. Varnas? and how i is it. that among the Bidhmanas; ‘here are ‘persons “whose 
‘skin ‘is ds black as” charcoal?” Thé ‘celebrated’ Pandit Chánakya,: who helped 
Chandragupta in obtaming the _throne- of the \lagadha kingdom, was a Bráhmana. - 
of this description, and are we to "suppose that he was not an A iya? Raja :Ráin- y 
chandra, Srikrishna, Arjuna; ‘Draupadi, ‘did others, weré also of^black colour. The. 
a fact ds that the. A’ryas generally were. of fair colour, but even then there was a 

` distinction of colour among the first three: Varnas, “This. the;cotour of- the Bráh- 
manas was fair.and white, that ‘of the Kshatriyas somewhat. reddish,:or.a. mixture of 
Ew and red, and that of the ae etiarn ora mixtüre of white and: yellow, 


LI ower, 


res as well as eU mato arenes, ns a differ ence: in ‘colour The Sudras 
“who formed the servile ‘class had ‘not-the means. of living.on at equal footing with 
their masters and’ tbe nature of their vocation obliged them to’ be exposed to the 
-rays of the sun... On the other hand; these causes, or at least some of: them, had no 
"doübt-been in, opération iñ producing a difference of colour visible: among members 
“of the high class, Varnas. So the, original , distinction óf colour, if it really had. 
“been in existence when the- four Varnas were formed, appears to be more imaginary 
than. real. The ‘real distinction ‘Jay “in -the -nature ‘of the profession’or vocation 
which each of the four classes:;followed; "Thé; argument, that. the ‘Shidras, repre- 
-sented the aborigines of the country, who: were, of, black, colour: ds therefore not 
. Supported by facts,  , 77 cm 
.: Manu; hówevér, tsés thë term: ne Dásyi-? ” ina quil different. sense, wien. he-says, 
in-verse 32, Chap,/X:_of the * Mánava Dharma Shastra,’ that ‘a dasyu begets on 
an Ayogava. woman., a Sairandhra, . &c. The following - explanatory note  appeats 
. below the verse in Bülher's translation 7 CE 
2 - “NOTE. —Men of low caste Bre“ ‘Dasyu, such: as "Chandálas — Oh: VA Verse 31. 
.. Dasyu, ES * servant, for wages: f (Mech. «Gov. ‘Ragh.), | or- t a hard. hearted 
man ’ (Medh ), or f an angry man.” (Kall. N or.5 a murderer * (Ragh.), or “a low 
. « Caste man? (Nand). - - The. term. denotes,- however, properly. . the. aboriginal 
ER. .obber-tribes, and probably. ‘includes ;all- those resembling. theni---.*: ‘One who 
* follows forbidden. . Occupations; z. £., ‘a Bráhniana-- who has. become a warrior 
or a trader, and thé like (Medh ) or:a butcher.and: the like (Nar, p o o. 
In’ Sir William Jones’ translation ‘of. the verse; a Darya i is ‘interpreted. as equi- 
valent to an ‘outcast of any pure class. 
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vigour in -Hindu- ‘Society, | and was the: immediate causé: of? 
- manifold blessings. among the. people.: In many parts .óf . 
:Jndia the. 'joirit-family systein still. prevails, and- the Jaw ‘of. 
. inlieritance-ayíd. succession: is entirely- governed. by: the: 7Mzta£- ` 
‘shava Code. In ;Bengal; however, the Dáyabhagd of: :Jimutvá- UN 
hana. prevails, which .allows, a. person who: ‘lias ‘once beconie 

possessor of wealth "and" ‘property to éxercise - liis right. is 
regards the disposal ofthat wealth or property after his death.” ° 
- But. the-joint-family-system, in a modified ~form, still :éxists in . 

Bengal? -As'lóng as the’ kartté, ot. the .headman- of: the family, : 
“lives; thie sons and grandsons: must live: jointly under. his . còn- * 
‘trol and must. 'have- no separate, entity: - - Their - individual *. 
interests are mefged: in the general - interest. of thé’ familys. Ifi 
- there Be only one; earning member in the. family, his income 
."ihust:go:towards the: maintenanée of. the whole family. "There 
‘should .bé: o distinction or. difference" in the. mess, clothing, € or. 
. even in-thé gift cof - ornaments to the ladies. | “All, are of -one : 

‘family, and allimust_be maintained, on the samé scale. of:dé&éncy. ^ 
‘In. matters of social usages, thé. Aartid, or the: headman;.. alone 
ds recognised." The-kinsmen_ and relatives, as well às people ‘of * 
other castes; have the name òf the karti entered im their farda | 


(E)! or list of persons to be. invited, and ‘the invitation: issues : z 


jn-his name only; İf; ‘owing ‘to illiess, ‘or any other valid huise, | : 
the Zarttéd himself s uñable- to- attend. tlie'next eldest : amémiber ` 

ofthe family may attend ‘instead. . When: the.. karttá dies,. the ; i 
sons may- either choose to live under thé control of the: ‘next ; 

eldest member of” the family;- dr thé, "whole ‘property .. 48. “divided * E 
among'the sons according to-the established law .-of.the land; 
who then Jive separate from--crie ‘another, ‘and “each of who : 
becomes: a ` e a himself "with his; Sons ,and. jgrendsons, | 


~ ee re 
noe PEZ 


defined dra Manu. - ; Be fave lost the satuli quality which ¢ once i 
slevated them: to- the ^ Venerable . positioti - they. Gccüpied im ; 
Aryan, society: . “Instead of devoting. their life to meditation Land. ; 


AR a aeg 
.". * jn some cases, but notably in ihe: Tagore Will case; the: High Court" fias: given ' 

2. decision which. appears to be” contrary. tothe spirit of the‘ Hindu jaw” atid’: Maha- 
raja Sir Jotindramohan: Tagore is the: "Trustee, and not thé heir to The: estate of te 
"ae Prasanna:Kumar Tagoré!!' The Hindu liw- never: recognises' tlie ‘right: of one . 
_ who openly renounces Hinduism and -emibraces Christianity: mee 

^3 It must not be, inferred that the "ZarZ/2 dloné attends the. invitation ‘ell $- all 
the members of the family may, a$ it is gessenly the | chi, accompany him. 
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| sprayer, to the: performant. of yagá; and to the diffüsicn. of true _ 
‘knowledge ;. instead of seeking the ‘spiritual welfare -of the - 
a “nation ; instead. of renouncing the: pleasures and. allurements 
"sof the world; “they, -have-becoine. worldly men in the? :full sense 
X, "of the word, and. have sunk to thé level of ordinary:men... They 
‘Tived-in'| humble:cattages and their wants were few. Monarchs* 
and chiefs-and watriors, cultivators and merchants; -tradesmen 
cand artizans,- and people of the servile. class; bent: dówn their 
chéads before them, . For-the riches of the world they.cared iot. 
In early life they. subjected. themselves, to.a very. hard bodily 
cand mental discipline, which. enabled: them- to resist the: tempta- 
‘tions of the.world.}. They gave the law:to the. people, and- set 
‘examples of. good-and virtuous acts for others” to imitate and. 
follow: They propounded | the, SAdstras:to the: ‘people,: m dn 
‘return, did all in their power: for their maintenance,. P x d 
SNC Now the:social position of the Bráhmanas has. changed. Ex 
cept thé Purohits and’ Yajméné Brálimánas, who minister to 
‘the ‘religious: performances for their yajmáns, and who are for 
the most part ignorant of the. Sánscrit language. and literature, 
‘the Br áhmanas, as a: class; do not-care for the spiritual welfare 
of their. countrymen, büt pass their days i in the ‘pursuit of profes- 
sions or vocations which: formerly -belonged mostly to other 
“classes. of people. ‘They do not ` hesitate;to cultivate the land; 
-to lend money, at: interest; to setve as cooks, sarkars, mohurirs, 
gomastas, &c., in the einploy. of ‘rich-Vaisya or Südra: fami- 
lies, or ‘to carky on trades of all-sorts, including -the sale 
of meat. ‘and ; wines.. They:. serve in; Government. offices and. 
— European firms, in- indigo - -and' tea factories, and.-in..the 
railway. Some of them’. go to: England and other: foreign: 
countries, to. qualify themselves for some profession ; si others’ 
adopt medicine, engineering, &c. -A very few.of them keep: 
doles and cultivaté the.Shástras. Ina. word, the" Bráhmanas: . 
. of to-day ` - ate more worldly- people | than. their ancestors, . 
But.it isnot their own fault that they.are so. With: - 
© the fall of the: Hindu sovereignty their prestige: has begun | 
| to wane, aud Duct ate diim to live like other classes of 


nd 








Hindus. - 

+ It is mot -tov ber understood, tliat all Bode were “of: this - eae 
Worldly Bráhmanás.there were, as at present, bui : théir. number was ‘proportionately. },- 
less nn the numbér of Bráhmanas who were above the world. 
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pasos: to: deep! body - and - soul. together. In. proportion ; 
.as."the:; -Bráhmanás. have. renounced their ancient occupation, ^ is 
. other: classes. of People: “have: stepped. in in their place; :for. the. | n 
_ gate: of learning iis "open ; almost to: every. one'of them; "Even è ok 
` before. the, advent -of ‘the..English- nation; to this. country,: the. 3 Bn 
Vaisyas, the Südras, and.the. mixed;.classes, were allowed to~- 
have.. some access- to the, "Shástras, ‘and the preachings of-the E 
"great "Nadi& »féformér, Chaitanya, himself. born- ofa. pure t. 
. Bráhmana. family, ‘did , mach;.,to .élevate. their. position in-the. $v’ 
literaty--scale.: A ‘host sof, brilliant: writéts,. chiefly: “Vaisyas, /. 
- Südras; and .mixéd: classes, -succeeded ‘Chaitanya, - -and. their -!.-- 
' literary: ‘productions formed «a new. epoch ; in- Sanskrit and * -~ 
. Vernacular.literature. - “Chaitanya was-not a respecter-of caste; ji --- 
.hé shrank :not to. embrace. the: low caste men; and even. the 
NET _-Mussulmans,, mañy- -of whorni- became hís; followers... Ehe ‘spirit, ¿+ 
of Chaitanya: still. hovers ;thfoughout.the land; and; ‘although es 
the Vaishnava-.séct has ‘degenerated: into. "iie. of. shallow: pres-i st 
tensiuns, his followérs’are found «in : many. respectable; families,” 
J These. followers are; not. wholly illiterate. ‘people... They read $4 
the religious works 'of -the “Vaishivava . :Dhiarma, > :such.as the i. 
. Chaitanya. Charitám:ita of-Krishna-Dás, thé: Chaitanya. Bhága- nm 
vat of Brindában Dás; the. Chaitanya: Chandrodaya. Nátak of = i 
~ Kavi 'Karnapür, ‘with its beautiful translation into Bengali.by : i 
. Pretmánanda: Dás;jthe. heartzmelting::.treatise:zon. faith; charity, iW 
- prayers, &é., of Narottam: Das, the Chaitanya, Mangal of-Lochan j.- 
Das, the writings -of.,Yadunandan - -Dás, &c; , They. also ‘read Ji- 
the. exquisitely - meéllifluous. writings.of. Jayadeva; Vidya pati c 
‘Chandi Dás, Govinda’ Dads, Gnyan Dás,and other writers who i. 
| preceded : Chaitanya;. as. also the profoundest.and most phildso- S 
. phical-treatises of those who - -were;Chaitanya's- “contemporaries, DM 
and.-/wlio laboured with. him to rouse the peoplé-of Bengal from: Y- 
the- lethargic state intozwhich- they- had. sunk. for’ a. number: -6f Nc 
; centuries. They «also: read. :the: Bhdgavata Purana-andirecite j \_ 
stotras (prayers) and: :paddualis. of: Jayadeva andi other writers. 4- ^ 
Their gurús- or. Spiritual. guides.are:Gosains (Goshvamis), who. d^ 
whisper mantra into. their ears, which.. they daily: recite “after”: 
. performing,ablution. “and before taking--any food- whatever: 
But. it ‘must be noted here that.the followers of- Chaitanya; as: 
a rule, do not disregard. the Brdhmanas,.but:revére and-^hónour: -i 
them; Generally,:the Vaisyas-and the Südras are the followérs> oe 
of Chaitanya. . Some ;of the snixed classes also áfe more'or "| ^ 
„ less his, followers. The, majority | of; the..Brdhmanas, Vaidyas Lo. 
" and Kayasthas ate) Sates, or worshippers ‘of ‘Sakti; ‘and: do' fiot | 
hesitate to take meat ; "but the followers of Chaitanya are abso- |! 
* lute végetarians, though: i in their early life miny of. them take: 
. fish only, but. renounce it afterwards T Tuc a Bro 
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A second Chaitanya*, , in the shape of: English education, has 
since appeared i in our midst to rouse the people of Bengal: from 
their. deep lethargic “slūmber-of ages, and to diffuse a new life 
and - spirit among" themi + Under its "vivifying influence, the 

engalis have begun to. realize 'a/sense:of duty towards their 
country and countrymen. They . find ‘that - ‘they have as much 


right to the cultivation of letters: asthe Bráhmanas themselves, i 


who, with -all their‘ pretensions; are. no .miore than- mortals 
like them. Thè monópoly: of: sacred. knowledge: and learning 
which the Bráhmanas had. enjoyed. from ‘time. immemorial: “was 
then “taken away from their: hands, and other classes of people 
were invited to participate-in ito.: The Vaisyas,.the- Südras, and 
-people of mixed castes have lifted up:their heads: as competi- 
tors: of the Bráhmanas, who. ‘now: ‘nd. with pA us 


CA - e —- 


& s 7 251 side by ide wii the: d eue and: strive: fox 
the ‘mastery: of the. field. - Every-year a number. of candidates 
appear at one of other of- the University examinations, and a 
good ‘many ‘of them coime-off successful: -On a: reference to the 
results published. in the- Government Guzettes, it-appears that 


the Bráhmanas "and the: Káyasthas figure. ‘most. prominently. 
The following éxplanatións, ino doubt, account for the “strange 


kresult,..-Before the Brdlimanas had almost no secular ` pro- 


fession . or tráde"to follow: As a. class,” . they lived: on ‘the ` 
industry- of. others, either by“ performing Pujás and religious: 


ceremoniés-in the houses of their yafwdnus, or.by: keeping 
‘zoles. Many: of them-had nothing: to do but to collect "the 
bársik (annual-allowance) fixed. for:their-mainteniance by Rájás, 
_ rich-Zemindars or landholders,’ Others ‘lived by working. as 


cooks in houses. of ‘Vaisyas.and.Sudras;.or simply by begging. : 


The. Kayasthas also, like.'the 'Bráhmanas; had" no trade or 


profession to pursue. A’ number" of them: filled the ' posts of . 


a 
" 


sarkárs, mohurirs, canoongoes; others: lived.-by ` opening Pát- - 


shalds, © and “imparting "elementary ` Knowledge in ‘reading, | 
mgA i and” arithmetic to: children -in villages, and ` also in. 


E 








sensation and perception are cléar.. The great Nadia réfórmer, as long ‘as he, lived 
in the house; was known by the names of Bisvambhar, Gàur. Chandra Gaur Hari, 
Gauranga Nimai Pandit &c.,-bai when-he, renounced: the "world, .Z e.m became a 
Sannyásí. Keshava Dhárati,. who initiated him into,the life of an áscetic; called him. 
Srikrishna Chaitanya, because.he was then’ ‘accepted as an incareation’ óf.the god, 
. Krüshnà,- and’ because he roused the people from the staté of’ spiritual’: ‘torpor into 
which they: had sunk, After that he was known as pene. Chaitanya, or simply, - 
Chaitanya, o x NM i 


- 


* The: word ' Chaitanya? signifies the staje of wakefulness, or, à. state i in which 
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large. tówiss ` The | drioratit- Fase’. ainohg - them: nied ‘by. - 
-selling ink, ‘hawking “ cloth, fruits; &6., in the ^ *street$;tof - 
-large "cities; and; fowns,” or: | working" as ‘ménial* servants tin = 
fich famíliés,/ “When ‘the gate of English - ediication’. Was 
. Opetied, , thé? Bráhmands.. and the Káyasthas: -gladly Sdizéd.. 
"thé oppor tlinity "to improve .their- condition. ^ The: case, 
however, is: quite,different with thé rich’ clásses of. people, As 
asthe Suvarnavatiiks, thé Tagores,-the Sétts and’ Bysacks; &c., a 
who, born and. bred. inthe lap of: Tü&ury; didnot care-much‘ 
> for’ English: éducation; or: who “had ' Some. lucrativé trřadé or . 
- ; profession to. ‘follow. | Tt isnot a fact that the Brdhmanas and; 
.*he:Káyasthás have innate: intellectual capacities, and that: ~ 
other” ‘classes of people aré behind them i in intellectual. Scalibré.* 
But itis a fact that the .Brdhmatias., were? the’ ‘custodians’ of - 
learning- and’ literature. fromitime out of ‘memory; ánd- that. ‘the 
. Kidyasthas, ; ds; a body of people serving as State servánts; were 
obliged to acquire sufficient knowledge. for the due discharge'of . 
their.duties as'such servants. "The-other-clásse of people, such: "SC 
the Vaisyas, “hid some’ trade: or profession’ to’ follow, "and the - 
nature of: their vocation. did- not: require much proficiency ` in ` 

: literdtures - "The Südras;«as, à ‘Body, were obliged -to 'seive' ,. 
the..three- higher, classes, ‘arid shetice_ they ‘were not required: : 
'-to cultivate letters: ` If they did- not find: service under the three. - 
higher. classes, they. adopted Somé mechanical art as ‘the. means - 
ofi obtaining: ailivelihood, The. "Váidyas, : as médical practitioneis, E. 
were: obliged; to cultivate ` letters ‘to some extent: :Uiidet .- 
‘British rule. "the: entire” ‘order, of -things dias changed: -Ehe 
: Bráhmanas no longer find it easy to live as pensioners: “hanging i: 
on.other classes'of. people... The: Kshatriyas: ‘are no longer. res ~ 
- . Quifed :to: protect’ the: "country and-*tlie . people. - ‘Maiichester 
supplies cloth to the. people, and the’ Setts,. Bysacks “and othér ' 
classes of Tantüváyas are left:to ‘carry: ion some» petty «cloth. : 
trade; -or^work as ‘servants jin Government. ‘offices , and. Euro: 
peau firms. "The* “profession - of the. ‘Vaidyas is^ almost: gore; 
-its place having been: supplied: 'by:European medicine ‘and sitr- 

. Bery; The gate of. learning i is left. open to every. class, of people; 


eft, 








= One: instance in support į of our. ‘assertion: will, suffice. < ‘Every readér- bf 
the Sanskrit language. knows:that: the. Sankhiptasára/Vyákarana; a masterly 
treatise ‘on Sanskrit-grammai, standing next to “Panial, is ' the work- Jof 
Raja Jumata ‘Nandi, a Tantuyaya. Raja. of the Radha country, somé- Jiundréd 
-yeats agos” Fiig*Pandits’ of. Radha saicastically: call ‘it’ até “vydkarana” 
(the word Zézi£Zis- derived from- Tanz; but it is used as.a Somewhat € contemp. ' 
fuous term )-but-they cannot dispense with it at. all. It is: fat ‘Superior to .- 
the mugdkabodha Vydkarana of Bopa Deva GosVami: whieh. ds very: terse l 
, and brief. "The Sankhiptásara Vy akarana.is,, ar, indispensable necessity 
/ in learning the Sanski language in many ‘parts, of Bengal, for the reason 
: that Pánini is not. used in’ the country, ànd- the Mugdhabodha Vyakarana 
is scarcely anything more e than. a mere ‘abridgment of Sanskrit grammar. . 
i jd 
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and all are invited to. enter it. The Brghmanas and the 
Káyasthas ` gladly. embrace ‘the opportunity offered. The 
number of children of .Brdhmanias:and Kayasthas | who attend 
English schools; far exceeds. the..total- number! of “children: ‘of 
p ' classes of. people ; and if.a proportion be worked out of. 
the. relative number. of: Brdhmanas and: Káyastlias, and of-other 
classes who appearat any University examination and ‘come. off 
as successful candidates, it will be found: not.to. vary. much. 


Again, the Bráhmavuás aud.the Káyasthas continue their stüdiés ' . 


till the highest examination’ is over, while ` othér* castes 
generally give: up. their: acadethical career in a short time, and 
do. not continue till the last; - The fact explains ‘why the 
Brahmanas and the Kayasthas Bou prominently in-the lists 
‘of. service and professions, . Thé Mulliks (Suvarnavaniks) and 
the Tagores; for instance, are markedly absent.from these | 
lists.', This. absence does not argue that they are intellectually . 
inferior inv any respect to any 'Bráhmana “of Káyastha ; bút- 
it, proves ouür-position, that, as rich ` people, they do ‘hot care 
much for English education Or servicé ünder ‘the -Govern- 
ment, or for a profession: The- Setts' and Bysacks, who’ have 
bécome | ‘poorer than before, steet a ‘middle course. l 
We have said before that the change wrought by: ‘English 
éducation will probably bé for the ultimate good of the country. 

. We-have used the word‘ probably .advisedly, bécause we haye 
some misgivings as to where or how this. change will end., But | 
we hope that it may be the means of. raising Bengal from 
the low grovelling situation to’ which it had come fora number . 
Mof-centuries. Dead‘as thé’ people of Bengal politically ‘are, - 
they must sit at the feet-of the modern natioris of Europe. and 
learn -to respect themselves and ‘to, love théitown country. 
They must not maké too much of their. caste-systeth ‘and 
succumb to its influence. They must maintain. thé nominal 
 divisions..of caste, and must not try to sübvert the established- 
order of things; ‘but purge off the curses that have grown up 
in their society. They must imitate, as. far ás is compatible 

. with feelings of loyalty to the established. Government of the 
country, the manly virtues of- the Europeati ‘nations atid shun 
their vices. They must remember that, though their ancestors | 
were the pioneers of civlization-in the. ancient world, they are 
now. far behind those nations in every respect, - They müst not’ 
""'riticise, in an illiberal spirit, or with feelings of disloyalty, any 
measure: of . Government, but freely point out the -blunders 
which our rulers,-as foreigners, are sometimes apt to commit in . 
legislating for^the government ‘of the “country - They’ must . 
Cultivate the ancient language and literature of India, along with - 
the language and literature of.the rulers-of the country, before 
they can hope to reclaim. Bengal: . English education, mellowed 
VOL. CH] | E 9 
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Ii following exposition of the Vedanta System is distin- 
"1 . guished from earlier undertakings'ofthe same kind* in 
that'it seeks.to take up a fixed and uniform standpoint; limiting 
itself to an ‘analysis ‘of the chief work of the Vedánta school, 
the Brahmastiras with. Shankara's Commentary, but within 

"this limit taking pains to follow. the system in its | widest ‘rami-. 
. fications, and thus to fulfil at.once the requirements of a scienti- 
fic working up of the .materials, and also of:a. readable. exposi- 
tion for wider circles so far as this'seemed possible. With this 
aim, much on which the Indiah lays weight, had to be’ shorten: 
ed, especially the exegetical and practical theological: discus- 
sions ; on the:other hand much else which he presupposes fami- 
liar. and. axiomatic to. his’ readers, while'for us it is new and 
sometimes exactly the. most important, could-only bé secured 
by combining ‘togéther occasional and “scattered utterances. 
_ Comparisons with western: philosophic ideas‘and criticisms from 
“Siiy-own standpoint, I have here and there permitted myself to 
make, but they are everywhere ünmistakeably noted ‘as stich, 
and therefore do no violence to the objective character of the 
exposition. From the -present plan also are excluded the 
numerous and interesting polemical digressions ofthe Brahma- 
- siras, which require and deserve separate treatment ; only 
where they throw a new light on-the system itself are they 
admitted, as for example was the. case, in the controversy with - 
the Sankhyas on the intelligence of the cause of the world, 
with Kanada on the. evolution of space, with the Buddhists of- 
idealistic tendencies on the reality. of the outer world. On the 
other side, an important extension of the work grew out of the 
ecessity of incorporating the Vedic texts, on the basis of which 





* Colebrooke, on the, Philosophy of the Hindus, Part IV, in the Miscellaneous’ 
Essays, IL. p. 350—401 (with remarks by Cowell.) — ^.- i P ee : 
Windischmann, Sankara (Bonne, 1833). p. 49-189.- n 
“Bruining, Bijdrage tot de -Kennis van dem Vedanta (Leyden, 1891), p. 23-98; ` 
Regnaud, Le système Védanta,-in the. Revue Philosophique, 1877, Pi 588-599 3- 
1878, p. 158.178, 534-550 3 1879, p. 413-434: E » 
The Literature of the Upanishads v. p. (82 ff.) - E e M 
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the system, and especially the first part òf it, is büilt, EM in. 
` translations; partly in abstract, for we could not presuppose an 
acquaintance with. tlem on the part of the majority of óür 
readérs, as Shankara’ could with his. The nuümbersin quotations 
refer entirely to the..editions in the. Bibliotheca . Indica, & 
Brh. standing, fof- "Brhádáranyaka-Upanisliad. < ‘Chhénd. for. 
~ Chhándogya-Up , -Káth ‘for > Kathaka-Üp5 . Mund. for.Mun- - 
:daka-ÜUp, Aut. for. Aitareya-Up.,- . Aaush. for -Kauslütaki- . 
Up., Titi for Táittiriya-Up.;. Shvet: for Shvetáshvatara-Up. - 
. Certain further additions. :aim~ at. "facilitating the study .of 
"the. origitial" "work, .as the review’ of.its:¢ontents:and the — 
 "jüdex ‘of the: ‘quotations - im Shankara's Commentary. in - 
the Appendix ; ‘in part théy are destined to help:thóse.to whom. . 
the. Indian world-is. still- foreign; to-find their béarings . more. - 
„easily: dnt; to 'this:énd. æ short review òf the: Vedanta system, 
as well as-an index of its most-important terms, is added. " ^. . 

' Regarding, tlie: religious ahd: philosophical worth: of thë- ‘worlds 
 colicept here: exhibited;-we shall not prejudice the.judgment ‘of : 
the réader ; the respect that it enjoys in India may: be shown 
"by ithe” "words ‘of Madliasüdana-Sarasvati- (Ind. Stud. /l, p.. 
| "EoS18): idameva Sarva- shástránám Mirdhanyam ; Shástra-- 

antaram ` ‘sarvam ` Asya eva ` shésha-bhidtam "iti ‘idam EVÄ . 

inumukshibhir’ -ddardntyam; >: shrt-shankara-bhagavat -péda- 

Auüita-brakárena. “‘This'book [the Brahmasütràás-of: JBádarád- | 

** yana| is among. all thé books of teaching the "chiefest + all 

other books of teaching serve only to-'complete it ; therefore: 
-.** verily it is bé honoured by all ‘thosé “who long for liberation, 

and. chiefly in the sense in which it is. expoünded by. the wore 
S fE ;shipful feet of the illustrious Shankara.” - gy dee nd 
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 Vedánta- means. ‘literally. 7 the end bf. the ‘Veda: n and indie. 
cates.briefly the theological and. philosophical, treatises. which 
appear as the closing. chapters: of;the, separate: Brálimahàs cf . 
the:Veda, arid: which are afterwards generally. called . Upani: 
_shads, that is, “ (secret) lessens,” or “secret teachings.” z 
^Lhen-the- name Vedanta, in the:sense, of! * Final Aim,of the 
Veda” is applied to the theological. and philosophical System 
. founded on the; Upanishads, which may. fitly. be pointed, to 
as.‘the Dogmatics of Brahmanism, and. the: exposition of 
whichis to occupy us here. .In. order.not to "mix, „things 
historically difterent,.we base this. exposition exclusively. on 
the.- masterpiece . of . the. Vedanta School, the. Shérirak-. 
Mimansd-shivas’ of Bádaràyana. together - with- Shankara’s 
"Commentary thereon. As a separation in,time of these. two 
oe seems not yet. practicable, we -consider their, work, as 





" Vedanta’ can; | originally mean either ro End of the Veda,” or 2:. n ‘Dogmas 


ue a Veda ? { éf. Stddhénta, r&ddhánta), or 3. “ Final Aim cof- the. Veda.” c Max- 
Müller declares himself in favour of the latter view (Upanishads I,p. LXXXVI N.; 
yet this presupposes an appreciation of Dogma at the” expense of Ritual which 
is difficult to admit for the time when the word arose (we. find it already rigidly 
fixed:in Ta 'p. Suy 2—Mund. 3, 2, 6— Kaiv. 3 and Shvet. 6,22) me the 
- above -interpretation (for which we must of course nof rely.on Tâ: ;p...8 20,1) ` 
recommends itself as the simplest and most natural> ‘The remarkable: circum» 
stance that the etymological meaning of. both Vedanta and Upanishad cannot 
be demonstrated. may be explained, if we assume that both were originally 
_ popular terms in the language of the pupils, and received a: definite. sense’ first 
~ when they were transferred thence to the language of the higher style. After 
the ‘Brahmacharin had learnt the formulas of prayer (mantra) necessary for his 
‘future calling, and the manner of their application in.the cult (bandhu; órdhmarn- 
am), at the conclusion of the course (Ind. Stud. X, 128 cf. Chand. 4, 10-15 ;— 
a chapter like Bih. 6.4 was also. possible only åt the end of the period: of study) 
the Guru might. communicate to.him certaiñ things easy ‘to misinterpret, and 
e iheérefore secret,- concerning the -metaphysical power. of the prayer (órakman)' 
` which supported ahd -maintained the gods, and the: resulting superiority of the 
own self of the knower (démax) over-all the powers of natural, whence in due 
coürse/the Brahmavidya, Atmavidya-arose,.. which the . pupils might joyfully greet ` 


and: recognise as the Vedénta, that is, as .“ the end-of the-studies," and of-the ` 


(not seldom [Mahabharata I, 745] severe) period of: study. These. communica- 
tions,to the Antevåsin took placé in a Confidential lesson, that is (in contrast 
with Parishad samsad), in an Upanishad, an expression ‘which then received the 
‘meanings of “ secret sense, secret name. secret teachings’? also, as our word 
- “Collegium ” has been transferred from the idea of :* ere " to, qus of an 
" object of study ” which can be “read ”. or“ heard. as 
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a single piece» de the. purposes of. Systematic. exposition’ and’ 

‘quote it' in the seqiiél either with three numbers. according:. do. » 

, adhydya; péda- and: shire’. òr. with-two numbers accórding to:  " 

‘page. and line ‘in the-édition:of-Roer 'ànd-Ràma. Nár&yanas D 

dy4ratna in the: Bibliotheca“ Indica; Calcutta; 1865€ ^ 0.1] de 
"o charactetise the position’ of this work. and its: two:-duthors * 

dn Y Sanskrit Litérature; it may l be well to^ recall. mue. certain - : 

. familiar. facts. fe. Co oier ND Ped 
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-* The great ‘ad ads get quite - fully: surveyed: ‘complex of; 
writings: "which bears the tame of Veda, that tisy? ‘theological.’ 
^ knowledge,’ ia cand“ "Whose: extent: exceeds that“ of- the. Bible: 


pen meds, ks y apart and Atharoaveda in each’ ort ya 


“Vedas: P E: irs Cap uu 
For: an, iR E this: eben “relation. 5 sit twill pës 

useful to distinguish between the? fórn inswhich thé Vieda-at- - 

s. present a exists; “arid the historical" development through whi KT 
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; Briefly. a four Vedas, in iHe form i in Shick hey d come, to EE 
gre ‘nothing. -else--than - "the Manual ofthe Bralimanical Priests . - 
CL bringing. ready. ‘to:~his “hand: the material of “hyinns® 
"arid. sentences: 'Decessary; ‘for, the. SáCHficiaT ult, as, well. as; 
teaching lim their right; Use... e a "ccs aa N 
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i : Unfortunately: no?  "henslation of this. edi. yet exists; .sitice. neither: the. " 


àphorisins of the - Vedánta , by: ‘Ballantyne ‘(Mirza pore; 1851) ñor the translation: 
- by “Banérjea’ (Calcutta, ` 1870), : nor that in the SZaZ darshana chintaniké (Boribay;- 





* 


. sincé-1877) have up'to- the present got beyond tlie: begintiing.- A. "Dutch. rendering. — 


by. A. Bruining” inj the “Bijdragen. tot de Taal-Land- en; ‘Volkénkunde van yel WC 

Indie" --only goes: as faras the:;end.of.the first; Adhyáva: pee i 
sof Cf ~ the- following ::Colebrooke.^ On the, Vedas, or Sacred’ Wiii of. ttle 

 Hiüdüs, AS: Res, VIII :369,—4765. -On. the’ Philosophy . ofthe Hiádüs; Transact. of 

R ASi Soc I, a 437. 92:118. 439461; 11,:11:39, 1, 549:579-- (in. ilie Mise. Bair l 

the II, $ fg, 239Ííg.) A. Weber; Indische. "Literatur-geschichte, -. 1 876, 5." 8 fgi,. 


É 249 fp. where. ihe: literature up tò, the. most -fecent^ times (1878)-is* "to- be found 


` brotight together inthe notes and Sen E ; Max, Le. * History - “of 
Ancient Sanskrit Literature, 1860, . * 2 M c a 
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"To à complete sacrificial service- belong four chief priests, 
differing according to the extent of their studies and. offices: - 
1: The Hotar, who recites the versés (rch.) of the hymns, there- 
by to invite the. gods to enjoy .the- Soma. of. other offering. . 
2, The Udgatar, who accompanies-the: preparation and offer 

ing-ot the. Soma. with his. chants-(Séman). ..3. -The Adhyarya, 
who: performs the.sacred rite while he-mutters the; correspond: 
ing verses and sentences ( yagus). 4. The Brahman, whose duty... 
it is to superintend and direct.the whole, The canonical 
book for the Hotar is the Rgveda (although the Rgveda : 
has a farther.reaching import, not merely:'ritual but also . 
literary}, for the.Udgatar the Sámaveda, for.the*Adhvarya. . 
the Yajurveda, while on the other hand the Atharveda has 
properly-nothing to do with the .Brahmián,. who must. know . 
all. three Vedas, * being connected with-him-only for appear- 
ance sake, in.orderto help’ its elevation to the dignity: of .a 
“fourth Veda, an honour so long denied toitt ^... ^  -- 
Its practical application occurs on the one side in the household 
worship (birth, marriage,.disposal of the dead, sickness, blessing of 
the harvest, incantations over cattle,.and the like), on-the other. 
side iu certain ceremonies of State. (coronations, blessing armies, 
cursing enemies:and:the like); in this latter aspect it is the 
Veda of the-Kshattriya caste, as. the three others are of the . 
Brahians,t and, may :have.stood in. a. similar relation to the ` 
Purohita (the -prince’s family priest) as thé others to the: 
Rivy (cf Yàjiavalkya 1,312 55 2... i s a a 
Each: of the. priests mentioned needed for his .duties a 
collection of formulas of prayer (mantra) and also. instructions 
-for their: right: liturgical and. ritual.application .(Bréhmana): 
With exception of the Black Yajur Veda, we find these two’ 
elements more ‘or -less sharply separated, and divided into two 
distinct parts. oo. 0. s. os L, 
- "IL "The. SamAit4 of each Veda ‘is, asthe name indicates, a 
collection:of the mantras belonging to it, whether verses (ch), . 
.or. chants (Séman), or sacrificial sentences ( Yajus).. ‘Thus the 
Rgveda-Samhita consists of 1,017. hymns in 10,580 verses, 
* A pastamba-shrauta-stira 24,16: 19 ss epvedena JMotà: Karoti, . . shmavedena 
udgátá, yajurvedena adhvarvah, sarvair. bráhind.— Madhusüdana .(Ind. Stud. I, 
16,8) : tatra hüutra-prayoga-rgUedéna, ddhvaryava-prayogo yajurvedena, Gudgatra ` 
prayoxah sdmavedna. . brákma yájamána-prayogan . iu atra. eva: antarbhitan ; 
P atharvavedas tu yojna anupayuktah, ` shanti: paushtika abhichara ddi-karma-prati- 
padakatuena atyanta-vilaksh aneva S CDD T Ty TN Ttt o0 
.T Gopatha-Brahmanam I, : 2,24.‘rguidam: eva hotüram wrnishod,. yajurvidam 
adkoaryum, sámavidam  udgdtüram, | atharvüngirouidam -bralmünam.— Atharvas 
párishishtanr I (Ind. Stud. 1 296, 28) vaksháns? rakshatt. brahma, brakma tasmád 
atharvavit —Cf. Vishnupurana. -IL], 4 (p. 276, Wilson);—An indirect-recognition 
ofthe fourth Veda by Shankara is found orm p. 239).2.- - Wc" Mai 
f In this meaniug it is probably ‘to be taken, when the Brh. 5, 13 (Shatap, Br. 
14, 8, 14) after «Aha, yajus, and séman, mentions fshatram, as fourth, l ae 
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from which the Hotar must bring. together the necessary. hymn 
of praise ( S: hastram), for each individual purpose ;'the Samaveda- 

. Samhita contains a selection ‘of 1, 549 tor with repetitions 1,810) | 

veres, either taken from: the _Rgveda-Samhita,.. or‘from. the- 

material underlying it, as màny.;as. 78. of which: are: found to- $= 
| ‘gether i in the Rgveda, ‘and. àre, further modulated: in "various. 

. .Wdys for the purposes;.of. the ‘chants {Sámano ;-the “Samhita | 
-of the. White , Yajur-veda contains partly. sacrificial: sentences - 
ds d Yajus)i in prose, partly .:;verses,.thé latter -beirig also for- the | 
most-part taken from the material ofthe Rgveda ; , whereas the - 

. Atharvavéda-Samhit&: consists “of: 760. hymns,“ ‘of "which: only | 

' something liké-a sixth..are-commón''tó it ànd-tlie Rgveda, . . 
while, the rest. occupy: an: independent.- and ‘in: many aspects `` 
. quite peculiar position in the total: of. V&dic. mantra; literature, - 

.. whereof later.: Each. of these four.’  Sanihitás “is: “preserved in 

 differéntrecensions, according to. the SA4AL4s, or. schools, in . 
which they. were studied, though: they do not.differ: very materi * = 

_ ally. from, each! other. > It. is othetwise,. ‘as will be seen. imë. 
diately, with the other division of Vedic literature. 4> :. i 

I, . The. Bréhmand. whose. immediate destination. in gene- 
ral is to teach the practical use -of thé materials contained in 
the.Samhit4, in its often” very Wide scope goes far: beyond. this 
direct object; and for the.most part draws within’ its grasp “a 
"material which. (with Madhüsádana), we cam bring-undér the: . 
‘three - categories of-vidhi, arthaváda and. Vedánta - As. vidhi - 
(that is precept) the Brahmana prescribes the ceremonies; dis- . 
cusses their.origin, as well as. thé-means' of their accomplish-. i 
, ment, and finally. describes the course. of the. sacred.rite-1tself. ^f 
(2)* Under the name Arihaváda (that. is; explanation) are in- 

- cluded. manifold. -explanations, to'support. the substarice of the, 
precepts by ‘exegesis, polemics; 3nythólogy, dogma: and. the - 
‘liké-/3): Here:the discussions rise to thoüghts of a. philosophic 
‘character, - "which «are called. -Vedénta (thats, Véda-end , be- 
_catise they come, for the most part, at: the end. of the Brah- 
 màna$ "Theyiare the essential contents ‘of the--supplements 
.to.'the Bráhmanas,- which are-called “Aranyekas, and. whose 
‘original destination, -not always “strictly adhered to, seems to . 
have beén the life in the forest (A ranya), which’ was" enjoiriéd . 
on the Brahmans in old age, where they sérved_as a substitute. 

- for. the’ greatly "contracted,. whén not. entirely abandoned, 
— System of worship. However this: may .be. thé fact-is; that* 
we find abundantly im them a wonderful spititualising of tlie 
» sacrificial cult: in.the place of the "practical performance,- of 
the: ceremonies comes--meditátion on-them, and'along. with it 
a symibolical explanation, which then leads on: to the: „loftiest 
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thoughts.” The. most: important. paits:: of ‘these: Aranyakas 
were later extracted from them- under the name of Upanishad, 
;and were brought together from the different Vedas into a 
/ Single whole ; originally, ” however, “as. we must "admit, each 
a edio school bad. its .separaté ritual and .also a more or less 
ich dogmatic ‘text-book; and. if:there teally: existed, as the 
: Muktika-Upanishad ( (Ind. ‘St. TH 324) States, 214-1, 000 109 
‘Pe 501,180 Shákhas,. there must also, ass "here concluded, have 
- been 1, 180 Upanishads. - -An‘reality; however, thé” matter-is far 
_ simpler. since the:nüumber of.the *SbAkhás: which" we: "actually 
“know is limited to a very few. for éach: Veda. for whose text-books 
‘the cómmon- ritual and. dogmatic material, in ‘various arrünge- 
iments, treatments and presentments:servéd. "Thüs for the Rgveda 
we are acquainted with only two Shakhas; that- of tlie: A itaréyins 
and that of the Kausitakiris each of which possesses one Bidh- 
mana and one Aranyaka, the last of which contains .-thé Upa- 
— 'qisliad of the-ischool.=For: the S&mavedá, in the division of 
‘Brahmana we'know up. to the present only one Shakha accu- 
rately and. completély, that of the.: Zéndins, to which. the 
following writings are. referred + (a) the: ‘Pancha-vinsha- Bréh- 
-mana , (5) the- Shad-vinsha- Bréhmana, Wliose name already in- 
_ forms us that itis an addition to the former; cy the Chhindogya- 
. Bréhmana, with which we are not yet complétely acquainted, 
must also. bé. referred: to the school of the: "Tàndiris, since 
‘Shankara, p. 892, 9s quotes: "under this name à passage which, 


* AS. PEE wé may cite’ the. -opening . of- the Brhad- -dranyaka (intended, for 
the Adhvarya) where the sáctificial horse is treated of i: 

Dosen l- Dawn verily, is‘ the head’ of the sacrificial hoisé, the siti its eyes; ihe 
. © wind its breath, -its throat -the universal fire.; thé. year is the sacrificial horse’s 
EL ' body ; the heaven is its back,.the. interspace its body, the, earth, is; the: footstool 

" of its feet (Shankara). The space points are. its loins, the points. between its 

> “yibs, the seasons its limbs; its months and halfzmonths its ‘joints, day and’ night 

“its feet, the Stars its bones; the ‘clouds its. flesh. - The fodder ‘that it digests the 
- '* sands of the desert, the rivers its entrails, “its liver. and- lungs the »mounfains, 
i „plants. and trees its hair ;. the, fising, sun is its. foreparts, the setting sun its. Tiind-" 
- "parts. What it^ yawns, that is lightning, what-it neighs is thunder, what'it waters, 
D rain 5 its voice is; speech. Day vérily.arose after the’ horse as the sacrificial. 
sé vessel that stands before it ; its hollow part is in the eastern, ocean ; night arose 
‘6 after it as the sacrificial ` vessel that ‘stands behind ii; 5 its. hollow part is in the 
‘western Ocean ; these two" vesséls arose ‘to enclose the horse." Y As race-horse it 
*5 bore the gods, : dás. war-horse the 'Gandharvas, as steed: the demons as horse, 

á mankind. The: ocean is.its. companion, its hollow, part is the ocean." ^. 
` " Herethe place, of tlie sacrificial. horse is taken by the world; probably already 
swith the afterthought: that thé ascetic: should give'up the world (cf. Brh. - 3, 5, 1, 


= 


ES « 4, 4, 22) as the father of the horse: gave up the.actwal‘sacrificial- gifts," Inthe ., ° 


‘Same way the Chhanrdogya- Upanishad (1, 1), which is intended for the Udgatar, 
teaches that the syllable * Ow? which is a symbol of Brahma (paramátma drati£a) 
is to:be recognised aix honoured: as- the ‘true nagitha. ‘and’ in the Aitaréya-àran- 
. yaka;-the «tha (hymn) belonging to the Hotar -is the sübject of ‘similar explan- 
` ations.— Cf. Brahmas(ütra 3: 3» 55-56, where; it is statedithat symbolical. concep- 
“tions of this kind were mend not only in- the Shâkhå i in ‘which “they arose, but 
- Aiiversas: vos i 
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codi to Rajendralala Mitra (The: Chhándogya Up.) Tiro 
- duction; p. d7; .N.Y forms the" beginning of.the. Chhándogya-i- 
Brahmana 3 tad) lastly Shankara répeatedly cites : the. Chán x ` 
dógja- Upanishad. as: belonging to, the ‘Tandins ; : - this. :Chliánd.j; \ e 

3; 16. (quoted.p. 889510,- 89038.) 8, 433; 1. p. ' 899, 3: 907,7. vt 
.' 968, 5: 6,:872: (p. 923, "8).—A- second. independent | book: of. 

.. ritual for. the. Samaveda i is possibly the 7 alavakára- Brdhmana. of. 
the J aimintya-shakha (C£ Shankara's, remarks: on the. Kenai" 
- Up, p28 and Burnell's-Müller, Upanishads I; p XC), ~ accor} 
. ding to. Burnell.in five. Adhyayas, the last .but.. one :of.. which p 

- contains tlie well-known short Kena- Upanishad. (quoted p..70,5 . 

f 
14.10..163..3, 808, r0), while :thé last consists ofthe Arsheya-5 
Bréhmana,(quoted: p. 301; 8), - The four rémaining-Brahmanas of? 
the S&màveda: (Sdmavidhéna, Vansha Devatádhyáya .S amhito- b 
püniskad y.can make no claim to. the name: of independent: text- ^ 
books of schools. —In the Yajurveda. we «have -to. distinguish! _ 
between two foris, the : black- (that: is, "unarranged) . rand, “they "^ 

white (thatzis, arranged): "Yajurveda-.The former contains the; l 
. Brahmana-like ‘material mingled. with: the. Mantra . already in. 

- the Sanihitá: ; in this‘form:thé-Yajurveda has been transmitted to: 1 
^ us:by-the schools ofthe 7. dutiriyatas: ‘Ghose: Brahmana: and" 

. Aranyakd-are simply continuations:of: the-Samihita),-the Kathas’. 

_ and the "Máitráyantyas; v The :Taittiriyasaranyaka: contains: at: 
the'end two ‘Upanishads, the. 2éittiriya..(Books VIL VILI: IX) . 
and.the /Varáyaniya- Upanishad’ ‘(Book - X5. To: the- school. of. 
the Kathas belong. the K4Aaka- Upanishad, which: now -existse- - 
only in-one Atharvá recension, :while:in Shankard’s time.it M E 
:- toshave still formed a-whole, ‘together’. ‘withthe. other:. texts uet 
^ the Kathas, “whereof later, under ‘the: name ~of: Maitri- Üjani-: A 
shad, we Lave. Teceived :a..Jate: ‘product’. of ivery -apocryphaks 
character ;~ the: namie: of a ‘fourth Shákhá* of:.the- black: Yajur- 3 i 
veda, the Shvetdshvataras, is borne by an Upanishad? of: sécon- a 
dary origin; :composéd i iii metrical form;. Which: is^ hévertheléss | i 
often: quoted. by: ‘Shankara: asthe 4 Shvetdshvatardndm : man- 3 
' tropanishad” (pi110;-5.:cf» 416, 1. 920, 4) anid | apparently. also i 
already by. Badaráyana: "E, EE I; 4; 8.2; 3, 22). In. contrast j 





Xwithithe:Shakhás of the black :Yajurveda, the Vájásanéyinsy... 


"thé chiéf school of ‘the: white Yajurveda,/ have:-separated « Man-; 
. tras froni Brahmanas. after the fashion.of the-other Vedas ;the.; 
former “are collected in- the. Vajasaneyi-Samhita’ ;-the: latter: - E 
form:the' contents’ of thé 5. hatapatha-Bréhmanam,; ‘the last part: 
of which (B: XIV) ‘contains the loügest and. most beautifül-of alii 
the : “Upanishads; the. -Brhad-dranyaka.. ^A. closely connected." 
piece: which ; (though only- 'on account of its metrical ~ -form) i isi 


ë á 
1 - 





: : I 
*. Shankara’ nowhere: “quotes it (Maitirest- rahmani p. 385, g- 1606; i benl. 
tħetection of Brh. 2, 45 (4, 5) 3 also the term Sushumnd (Maite 6 2) does not ' 
yet occur in the Commentary to the ‘Brahmagitras, i eee a ae Ne i 
- a ues 
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. its first word, tlie Tia [2 AER In the un: of Vtde 
,Duperron four other portions of -thes same’ Samhita, .Shataru-. 
/ driyam.(B, XVD, Purushashktam. (XXXI, Zadeévá. (XX X11,). 

- S hivasambalpa (XXXIV; beginning) are included as, Upan- 
shads.—Besides. ‘the -. Vajasaneyins, . Shankara : thirteen, times 
quotes another'school of. the : white Yajurveda, thes Jdb4las ; 
nine of these qüotations ip. 222,8- 223, I. 417,11. , .988,8— 991 4. 
999,6. 1000, I. 3. 1025;8) are- found: swith. considerable ‘variants: 
In. the  Jábála: oe at the present day included in the 
Atharva: Upanishads, four others (924, 7 =1059,1. 931; 42:933,4); 
on the other-hand; are not; so ‘that, as: it seems, Shankara. had 
before him à more. eguüplete work. of this school. ‘Whether Ba- 


not quote f from it: at alls more, the. circumstance, that: at 2:9: 
24; p 889 ff, he does not take the, Gopatha-Bra Il, 5, 4 
into consideration, makes it probable that.he did not know Es 
did not recognise this work. .Finally in the Atharvaveda, which 
probably may-not have been-protected in the same degree as | 
the other. Vedas by: competent supervision against later incursive 
eletients, thete have -been included:a "long series. of. mostly: 
short Upanishads, many ‘ of ‘which have a quite: apocryphal: 
Character; and are‘nothing but the best. books of. later - Indian 
sects., For the. Vedanta two of the.Atharvan Upanishads are 

"—ofgreater importance, the. Mundaka arid, Prashna-Upanishad, 
both -of which-aré largely quoted by- Badarayana and .Shankara, 
while itis remarkable that. we.find no’ certain quotation. from . 
the Mándákya- Upanishad, though. sucha large use:is- made of 
itinthe Vedánta-Sarà. -  . 

‘Ji: A third and last stage. of Vedic iitérature As dead by: 
the Sittras. likewise divided according to:: Vedas "and -Shákhás. 
(whose: relations seem, however, considerably dislocated) ; 
résting on the Bráhmanas; they gather together their contents, 
shortening: systematising- and completing. them /fór;thé pur- 
poses of practical use 5 this théy.do in the ‘most compendious | 
form, in that lapidary style, for. the most:part entirely: unintelli- 
„gible without commentaries; to: which -also the grammatical, 
and, as we shall presently | see, the philosophical literature of' - 
India has-been. refined.-;: The: Vedic. Sütras comprehend .three 
kinds : i (4) the: S hrduta-sttras, which fegulate the. punc WOI- ` 


* Shankara takes. T, 2, 32 as. JabAlopanishad | 2. p: 439. and 4, t, ig as a’ texb.of ` 
this’ School unknown tous. but according tothe Vedanta Sát a- d dod. bhdsh byam. 


( Pandit,: June 1872; p. 19). 4,2, 32, and according | to the Vedénta: Kaustubha: 
prabha a August 1874, P 55), 4. 1.3, ga not refer to the J Abalas. 
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ship, (2) the Grhya- sitras, which regulate domestic: sages (at n 


birth, marriage, disposal ` of the. dead; and (3) the. Dharma-: 
sitras, in which the diüties of the éastes and Ashrainàs àre- laid: 
. down, and from which. the later laW-books of Manu: ‘and the 
like were 'prodüced: Just asthe ShrAuta-sitras rest on the. 


SArüuti (that is, divirie revelation ) the:other two classes. rest- on” 


the Smrti (that is, tradition) and Achar (that is, . usage) ; ; more 


willbe said later; on about the meanings | Ed thesé  SXpréssions in 


.the terminology . of the Vedanta:... — - Am 
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the: cu of: thé. xm ME of ancient; Indi [Mn wie 
- in part-even ‘from the móment when: the Gods crystallise ; out, of 


the phenomena: of nature under the-hand of the poet, to the time: - 


when belief in them, for-the thinking part of the nation, begins 


to fade, and finds its substitute in the first stirrings of' philosophi. 
cal speculation, this especially in-the- later hymns, fort the: . 


most. part found in the-.last. Mandala; “many, of. which, | ES fof 
RE the Arie of. fiscus Red EO, 90. (S ARD 


BNAT 





-w On this a the mutually MEOS works: TURNER Altindisches die 
E 1879; . Ludwig, Die Mantrd-Ļitteratur utid das alte Indien {in  the.third: 


volume of Ludwig’ S Rigveda), Prague, 1878-; Kaegi Der Rigveda, Leipzig: 1881... unm 


' There. are hymis : jin the Rgveda which treat: its religion: with open.‘scorn.' 
- Aniong others (2 g Røv: 7. 103), the song Rgveda.9 112,: which not without. himoiir- 
gevelóps the thought that, like’ mankind, the God Indra ‘also: as an 'egotist, : ‘follows. 
` after his own profit ; this ‘is very effectively done by. tlie: ever .fecürrirg borrowed? 
refrain, .indváya indo  parrsrava, -parodying,= as itseems, a religious hymn. 
ani has, it is true, struc out this refrain, ih- which the: point of the whole. 
lies, -To à similar ‘motive the“ Liturgy of of the e Dogs: d eund Mica Chhând: D 

` 12, seems, indebted for its origin, . ^-. yc 
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It-is true ‘that, later, as before, all members of -the:thrée upper 
castes, so far as they were: Dorjas (“twice-born,:-through the 
sacrament of the Ufanayanam,. the admission into the Bhrama- 
nical church, as if reborn) -had to offer, and in part also :to. per- 
“form; sacrifices, but only the Brahmans ‘could eat the ‘ sacrificial 
food, drink the Soma, and receive -‘the. sacrificial: gift without 
which the sacrifice was not efficacious; they. only could be 
Ries (sacrificial priests. for another for: hire) and Purohitas 


(firmly established family priests of the. princes). Of these i 
caste privileges the Brahmans were able to make with: time a ^ 


. more ahd:more extended use.’ In measure as, through. conso- 
- lidation of their external relations, the prosperity of the princes 


and the people grew, the external pageantry-of worship increased; ` 


the number of the participating priests augmented, the:-names 
Brahman, Hotar, Adhvarya, Udgátar, which we see emerging 
-- .in-the- Rgveda. at first sporadically and without strict distinction, 
were bound up into a system, and. bésidé- each -of. these Avis 
ata great sacrifice wete gathered a'seriés.of assistants.: But 
the ‘more: complex the system. of worship became, the more 
-imperatively it demanded a special regulation; and.this practical 
need gave the' measure for the arrangement of: the. Vedic 
literature,—if indeed this word car be employed for:a- condition 
of * things in which no written record can as yet be ever:thouglit 


of. Little by little, a firm tradition grew up about the’ verses. 


and sentences with which thé Adhvarya had to accompany 
his manipulations (Yajurveda), as-about the ‘songs which the 
: Udgátar . chanted at the sacred. operations (Sahmaveda), and 
lastly it was no longer enough for. the. Hotar to. know 
* Even the Upanishads seeni originally to have been handed down, only orally, 
'On the one side we find'passages in them which. only become intelligible by an 
accompanying gesture (eg, Brh. 1, 4, 6 : atha iti abhyamanthat; 2..2, 4:1 4man eva 
[the ears] Gdutama-Bharadvijin ayam eva Gautamo, "yam Bharadvijh-ond so on}; 
on the other side, ¢.g.,.Chhand; 8, 3, 5 satyam is treated as'a trisyllable; Brh. 5, 14, 
1, Okdmir aniarikshain dyauh and:5, 14, 3 jráno páno.uyánah are: treated as eight 
:Syllables;sFor.the-rest, the question of a written record in India has not the im: 
portance which we, from our own circumstances, are inclined to giveit.^ — . : 
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: the songs hereditary. in.his-own. family ; ; -the separate: col | 
lections of hymins were gathered into circles (mandala), the 
circles. into a single whole (Rgveda), which then fora:certain;^ - 
“further period still remained open for-additional new productions. \ . 
‘Not. all the old hymns were:admitted into. this canon‘ many ; de 
had to he excluded, because their.contents were thought. to be^ , 
offensive . or otherwise - unstited ; others:-because, sprung from; - 
the people;. they were: not -recommended by~the-authority of | 
some famous bardic family.‘ With:them were. associated -evet 
 4iew flowers which the ‘old’ stem-6f Vedic lyrics.bore in-the 
 Brálimana Period, and which bore clear testimony to:the altered 
consciousness .of the time...From.-these*materials, which had 
-tó be propagated fora long-time ‘outside the’ schools in the 
mouths: of. the:people (to which fact their vatied and especially. - 
“metrical negligence. "bears : testimony), there: came: into -being 
in. course of time.a fourth.collection (Atharva:veda), which . 
had.to: struggle long. before gaining: a recognition oo always = 
remained conditional. =: è ..:.. BE 
Meanwhile tlie other: older- collection had: become. the ‘basis 
jd i. a certain.:course" of. study, ‘which with time gained acon: 
..&tatitly-more- strictly ` ‘regulated . form.” Originally “itwa: the 
father -who initiated his son. in the sacred:lore handed. down-by 
the-family, as'bést he.could. (Brh. 6;:2,- 4,. Chhand. 51-375) 
soon; through «the : growing’ difficulty. of understanding. the: old. 
texts, the ever-more fully developed. form:‘of:-the ritual,:-the.. 
perpetually extending circle of ‘studies, this became too difficult: 
for hini;-it became-necessary to- look: for the most approved, . 
aitthorities: for ‘each: of the: theories. (vidyd) that “had: bee 
" learned, .travelling- scholars .(cheraka) went further ~ afield: 
(Brh. :3; -3,:’1),. celebrated: wandering ° teachers ‘moved, from  . 
place to place (Kaush.. db D. and to many, teachers the: pupils. s 
streamed, like: the -waters to-the deep "^ (Tâitti 1," 4j 3). 
Later. custom demanded. that every Arya should spend; a.series, 
of years (according tò Apasti dharmasátra `i, £, 22; 16 at ‘Teast! 
twelve) im the house. of: a :teacher;.the Bréhmanas; to'ptépare: 
themselves for their future! 'ealling,: 'the:; Kshattriyas: andi 
Vaishyas,. to- receive -the-influences which were to.mould- their: 
- later thought and life.. We must believe: (even. if ‘we have: no. 
- quotation to hand to “prove: it): that thé imparting ofthis in-; 
strüction. becarne -with:time™the exclusive: privilege :of* the: - 
. Brahmaiis : : only thus can* be: explained- -the- unparalleled » dn-6 X 
"fluence-over the life of ‘the Indian peoples | which thé.Brahmans’‘ 
.. were able to win-.and ‘to. maintain. As the. outward apparel; 
of” the scholars of the different ‘castes differed; so also probably: 
- , Qid.thiéir instruction." As payment for it; the scholars; perform» 
ed. the household and field. labour of the teacher ; ; they. tended. 
the sacred fire: M ^ 10, 3 >; ‘herded .thé. teacher $. cattle; z 


* 
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; (Chhand.. 4, 4, 5), collected the customary gifts for him.in the 
village and brought him gifts at the conclusion of thé course. 
‘In the time left free by.these manifold obligations (guroh 
, Karma-alisheshena, Chhand. 8, 15)..the. Veda was studied. On 
4 ‘the whole, it was less.a time of. study-than a time of: discipline, . 
Nas the name Ashrama: implies, understanding. by discipline 
‘obedience: to the teacher (of. which -exorbitant examples are 
handed down) and strenuous .selfabnegating activity. -It was 
part of- the- tendency -ofBrahmanism to mould the whole life 
to sich an Ashrama.. Not all, after the termination of the 
time: of: study, set. themselves to: found a family : many re- 
‘mained in the teacher's. house.to the.end of: their - lives: (xaish- 
„tikay; others betook: themselves to thé forest:to inflict degra- 
dations and inortifications on.themselves ; yet.others disdained 
even: this form. of- regulated existence; "and. cast away every 
thing ‘samnydsin), to roam. about (pariordjaka) as. -beggars | 
~—(bhikshu),. The different kinds of © Ashrama,” or“ religious 
" mortifications,” were further bound. together. inva whole, in 
which what appears as an.abrupt. command. in St. :Matthew's 
Gospel.XIX,.21, seems to. have .been expanded .into.a vast | 
system. embracing the whole of life.. Accordingly. the life of 
every Bráhmana, and even. the . life‘ of. évery. Dvija; * was to 
be. divided into four. stages, ar Ashramas.;. he. was :(1), .as 
` Brahmachárii; to:dwell in the-hoüse óf.a. teacher, ; then. 2), as 
grhastha, to fulfil the duty.of founding-a family, then: (3). to leave 
it in. old age, as a Vénaprastha «forest hermit), to. give; himself 
up more and. more to increasing ' mortifications; and ‘lastly (4), 
- -towards the end of his life; as.a. Samnyasin. (Bhikshu, Pari- 
vrájaka) to wander free from all earthly ‘ties and live on - 
‘alms.—We- do not know how far: the aptuality | corresponded to 
these-ideal.claims. > -7:4 - 
- -While Brahmanical. teaching and. conduct. of life. were sur- 
rounding -the .existence . of . the: Indian. peoples in, ever:denser 
toils, we see ripening.on.the branch:of Brahmanism, itself "a 
world-concept. which, though outwardly: bound up with it, was in- 
wardly. opposed.to it in its.very basis:—Already in the Rgveda 
strolig movements. of .a-certain: philosophical. tendency make 
themselves manifest: We perceive a special seeking .and ask- 
ing “after “the Unity which: finally lies at the basis of all diyers - 
sity ; ; we see how-many attempts were-made.to, solve the riddle 
rof. creation.;.through thé motley changes of:the.world.of ap- 
pearances; through thé ever moré - richly’. developed--variety of 
_the Vedic pantheon, to lay hold:of the: oné, formless principle: 
‘of; all that has. form, —until: at last the:soul. finds end. lays hold 


(BON limitation to the Brálmanas. does “not, seem. to" follow. with? certainty. “from ` : 
Manu VI, cf: V, 38, 70 97 Bréhmana, v, 29; 325 93 Uipra y “on: the. other hand 
RE arhasikas ia, aud so ON; V. 40, 85, 91, 94 duija. um EL, ; 
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Ew bin discovered a. i Bower which fie felt transcended Vail : 
“the other powers of creation, à. godlike might which, as" he: AL. 
— feit, dwélls. within all ‘earthly arid celestial beings as inner ruling P. 
a principle (antarydinin) on which all worlds ‘and’ all gods 'rest, 
- through fear ‘of which. fire- "burns, tlie , sun shines; the storm, -. 
- the; wind and, death perform their work (K444:6,3), and. withe ° 
."jout which nôt, a “straw: ‘can be-burned by Aghi, or. taken up ` 
by Vayu (Kéna,3, 19, 23). . The poetic formative power: which ` 
had.. clothed. Agni, + Indra, .ad Vàyü-. with personality, was 
the saine: by which ‘this. powér .of fervour, “ enfolding. itself . 
in lower: ‘limitation’ on all. sides, ' growing with. might ‘as the 
gladdener of the great. [gods]; expanding itself: outward. aso 
god. to.tlie góds, and.embracing all this universe," was first i in e 
^oc Very transparent personificatión as Brhüspali, “Brahina SPali 
: but. afterwards more-truly; boldly, philosophically-as Brálinan ` 2 






S (aspiration), . as Aiman (self); raised: above all the- ‘gods; ‘the ` 


t ce 


power: through: "which they-and the whole “world besides had. 
-spruüg forth-m éndless]y varied: ‘play ~of. plíántasy. We. may.’ 


'- hope. that;im.the wealth of texts preserved, in thè- Rgveda,” S 


n Athárvaveda,, Atid: Brâhmanas, wemay be. ‘able: to ttace a ae 
by step how the sparks of -philosophic - light. Struck in thé - 


. -Rgveda shine out brighter, and-brighter- until, at last; an the. 
~~’ Upanishads,’ they burst out in. that bright. flame. which: is. able. to 


lighten. and:.-watm. -us to- day. : 

. ; Numberless *indications- point us to the Gan that: the. reat be 
guardiaris of these- th oughts were originally not the-priestly- ` 
caste, . absorbed} in their ceremonial, but rather.the‘‘caste of 
the Kshattriyas.. Again and again, in the Upanishads, *we-meet 

. -with-a condition of things*whére the Brahman prays the Kshats- | 
 triya for instruction which the latter, after. numberless represen- -. ; 
tations of the unseemliness of such a proceeding, imparts to him p 

(cf. Brh. 2,2." K&ush.4, 1. Bri. 6, 2; .Chh&nd. 5, 3." Chhàhd; <. 
5y ILC Kausi“ VE CLE — However. this may .be; the ‘Brahmans - 
appropriated. this néw teaching of Bráhmàn' and its: identity‘ 
with. the Self, and attached it, as well as might be, to their own: 

' System of justification. by works, i in a ‘way which we shall ber ^ ae 

- come: further acquainted. with in the sequel. Both systenis cc 

` thè ritual and the philosophic, were propagated in the. Vedic 


>. School, became’ inside. and. outside. the school (at pubis * . 


- festivals, at the courts, of kings and ṣo- forth) the subject. 
of keen,debaté-and a. not seldom vehement . polemic ; "both 


e ‘suffered: -manifold ` transformations" and, extensions vin "these 


contests and mutual accommodations, until-at last, as the. preci. 
pitate of this ich spiritual, life, in the different. schools of thé: 
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divino togethér with the Upanishads, i in 1 which iis issue, 
in the form in which: we now possess them, they took shape _ E 
and finally (probably | for the first. time, after their practical 
‘meaning had already long been transferred to the Sütras) were. ' 
: Med in writing. “It is to be hoped that.with time it wil `- 
óssiblé-to recoristruct. from. them, even if not in. every detail, 
eee of development’ which. found its ‘conclusion in them. : `- 
Wé have already seen how to the older Upanishads, which '' 
are the’ philosophic text-books, of the différent Shakhas, were - 
added" along series of younger. products ' of ‘the’ same ‘name, © 
in which “the further extension of religious concepts, and, hand 
in hand‘ with it, the dévelopment ' of. a peculiar striving to .. 
accomplish the: union with the: all-spirit in this life already 2 | 
through-a certain practical’ process (called Yoga), may be trated - 
dowi to the-time of the Indian sects; and which, as it “seems; 
_are quite externally” connected with the Atharvaveda, ae QUA A 
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Parallel: with: -this.extetision .of Vedic lesion aróse, side by 
sidé, already: early i im India, from thé germs contained in the. - E" 
Brálinianás- and. older Upanishads, a whole:series of philosophic ~. | 
.Systems, which~stand: in very ,‘varied,- sometimes. conyergent, - 
sometimes hostile, relations - .to- the Vedas and to each other, - 

 and-in.which we can-trace.evéry shade of philosophical concept. 
of the word, from’-the-.crass and cynical materialism: ofthe 
Cháriákas-up. tothe: orthodox faith inthe letter:of the .Vedas.:: 
Six: among:theim were able to obtain the: authority of. orthodoxy, 
that is, a` harmony between: their "teachings and the Vedic 
faith, or; at least.an appearance of it; thé others, and among. 
thent Buddhism, -weré held. to be heterodox. and -heretical. , The 
-six: orthodox, systems (a name to "which, in. its- full sense;. only, 
the. two. Mim4nsas.can lay claim) are as follows : NEN MES. 
-The Sankliya of Kapila, serving, as:.is ‘believed, as the. 
bs. of Buddhism, a highly spiritual . theory. of the unfolding . 
of the world to the.end of self-knowledgé and thence resulting" . 
liberation, which, however, adheres tò an irreconcileable dualism 
between-the. unfolding root material (praketi, pradhana) . and | E" 
an original’ plurality of individual spirits (Morus. tg dE 

2.. Ihe Yoga of Pátafijal, ‘which, interpreting the Sankhya ” 
system theistically, ‘undertakes to point out. the Way of attain-. 
ing a union with god, treating it in four parts, r. -on contempla- 

AionqsamádAu), - 2. on.the. means of attaining. it sadhanam; Je 
3. OD., the. mastery over nature’ thereby gained (vibhtity,: 4. on 
‘the condition of the absolute -(atvalyain™) 
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* The relation of this teaching to. the. Yoga=U panishads has yet tor be investi--- As 
. gated ;-in the. Samkshepa,: Shankara-Jaya 1, 21, -27 (Gildemeister, Anthologia Byrs 
` p. 88) are distinguished three parts of the Veda, the Xarma Künda , Shana: -Kinda, |, 
“and " Koga- Kibida. 10 wh: oh the three. systems of Járpini, Büda: ajasia and Pataiijáli 
referi; thé latter appears ‘astan incarnation (of .Skeska (thus completing ` "Cowelbs. 
- remark on Colebrooke M. E. 3; P: 247, N. 2) ` ix 
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3.- The Nyaya of Gotama, a system of logic, which, however, 
draws within its reach all the subjects of Indian thought and. 
treats of them’ under its sixteen categories (pramdnain proof, 
 jrameyam what is to be proved, samshaya doubt, and so on). 

‘The Vaisheshika of Kanáda, generally (e.g, inthe Bháshá- 
parichchheda:-in the Tarkabhashay woven together with de 
yaya into-a single whole, pu teaches the growth ofthe 
-world from ‘atems “paranidniu) ` and -undertakes a classification 
"of existence. according to natural Science, under the six cate- . 
gories of substance, quality, action, identity, difference, and 
inherence (dravya, guna, karma, sdménya, vishesha, samaváya). 

The gradual growth and consolidation of this and other 
systems may have- instigated the adherents of the Veda also, 
.on their’side,'to a scientific, systematic investigation (»fmánsd ) 

into the conténts of the ‘Veda, whence arose 
l The Kärma-mimånså, Purva-miümánsd, or, as it is usually 
called, simply Mimansa teaching of Jáimini, as a system of wor- 
‘ship through: works, which investigates. the duties (dharma 
enjoined by the Veda, besides the rew ards ( Bala). attached 
.. thereto, and ' 
|... 6. The. S. háriraka-mhmánsá, Urga mimansd, or, as it is 
inostly called: fróm its source, Vedanta teaching of Badarayana, _ 
"which ‘attaches the contents of the Upanishads toa theological 
: and philosophical system... 
. The two Mimánsás may have arisen together, since jairnini 
and Bádarayána mutually quote.. each other, ‘often agreéing, - 
- often disputing ; the two systems complete’ each-other, in that 
together they exhibit the: totality of Vedic- theology (since: in. 
' particular the Vedanta ‘holds fast throughout to the systeni ofe 
 rewards--óf the Karma-mimansa (cf. .2, 3, 42, 3, 1.25, 3,2, 9 
and p. 1076, 13), and the two in thorough, radical antithesis’ : 
.to.each other, having ‘its basis in the-Veda itself “For the. 
Veda falls (as Shankara-ad Brh. p. 4 ff shows’, according to ‘the 
concept of the Vedanta, into two parts, which show a far-reach- l 
` ing analogy with the Old and New Testaments, a part of works 
(Karma-hénda), which includes the Mantras and Bralimands 


- "in general, ánd. a part of wisdom (/féna-kénda.), which; in: 


. cludes - the Upanishads and what belongs to them.(e. g., | Agnita= 
' hasyam, Shatap. Br. X, for which compare 3, 3, 44-52, p. 943: 
952). The former enjoins works, such as sacrifices ‘andthe 
' like ceremonies, while, like: the- Old Testament, it promises 
rewards and’ threatens punishments, only: that, "for the most 
part, by relegating these. to the other world, it evades the con- 
flict with experience; the investigation of this relation, of the 
religious works and the advantage based on them, which:enters 
as à “new moment " (apürvam, ) into the complex of. deeds 
necessitating a repayment in tlie pines world, forms the actual 
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‘contents. of Jáimini's Karma-mimiansa + it precedes the Vedanta 
not so much in time as in order, and is largely quoted by 
- Shankara in his Commentary on the Vedánta-sütras as “the 
„first part,” “the first. book of the -teaching " (e. g., p. 848,6. - 
897, I. 919, 9. 944, 4+ 951, 3. IOII, 12). Further, às we shall 
Sce (Chap. IV, 3), a knowledge of it is not necessary for the 
study of the Vedanta, which bases itself entirely on-the * part 
Of wisdom” of the Vedas, that is, on the Upanishads. The 
work of Badarayana stands to the Upanishads in thé same 
relation as, the Christian Dogmatics to the New Testament : it 
investigates their teaching about God; the world, thë- soul, in 
its. conditions of wandering. and of liberation. removes their 
apparent contradictions, binds them systematically together, 
- and is espécially concerned with defending them against the 
attacks of opponents. As such appear not only the heterodox 
philosophers, the Buddhists (whose.teachings 2, 2, 18-32 in 
-4iheir various forms are examined, and- entirely rejected -as an 
outcome of- hatred toward the human, race p. 581, 2), 
the Jáinas, (2, 2, 33-36), the Páshupatas (2, 2, 37-41) aud thé 
Pancharatras (2, 2, 42-45), but. also adherents of the other 
orthodox systems, as  Bádaráyana,..2, 1, ir, declares 
himsélf fundamentally: against any possibility of discover- 
ing the truth -on the path of reflection (tarka). . This 
wil be further treated in Chap. V. 2.— Towards .deciding 
,Bádaráyana's time, it is important to note how he treats the 
four non:Vedic systems. The Nyaya is not mentioned by. 
Bádaráyana at all, and only twice casually quoted (p.67,6. 594, 1), 
«yet with recognition, by Shankara, perhaps because it lent no 
Support to his polemics ; the Yoga appears, as far as we know 
(1,1,19 the word has another meaning), with the exception of 
4. 2, 21 (where, however " Yoginah-” refers directly tó Bhag. 
g. 8, 23) only at 2, 1, 3, where it is briefly. dismissed with the 
remark, that what lias been said against the Sankhya applies 
to it also; the Váisheshika-teaching is confuted at 2, 2, 11-17 
with -the remark that no attention need be. paid to 
jt, since, no one recognised it- (2, 2,.17:  afarigrakách 
cha atydntam  anapekshéá a proof.that in Badarayana’s time. 
or country Kánada's teaching was in disrepute. On .the other 
hand, we must conclude from tbe way. in. which He treats the 
Sankhya, that this system: (recommended by authorities like the | 
Mahabharata and Manu).was heldin high regard in his time. 
At every opportunity he récurs to it, in part in long. discussions 
(às'1, I, 5-II, I, 4, I-I3. 2,I, I-I2.. 2, 2, 1-104), 1n.part in- 
separate references (1, 1,18. 1,2, I9. 71,2,22..1 3. 1,3, II. 
1,4,.28. 2,1, 29.2, 3, 51. 4, 2, 21), to which others are some- 
times attached (2, 1,.3 and 4, 2, 21, the Yoga, 2, 1, 29, and 
2, 3, 51, the Vaisheshika 2,1, 4-11, the systems of reflection in 
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_ general), and répeabedly (1, 4, 285 2, 1,-12) the remark i is made, 
- that with.the Sankhya “system the others are also dealt with.*' . 
It. is worthy of remark, thàt Bádaràyana does* not mention - 
by name any of the other systems | (except the Yoga,. 2, T; ra 
and -the Yogins 4. 2,7 21; which: already: stands nearer to they. 
Veda) -or any of. their founders, and .evén avoids repeating the 
usuialterms for their, basic ideas, as, instead of pradhdna “(the ' 
root-matter -of-the | EL , he far oftener says smárta. 
" (1, 2/19), diumána (Gy Ieas: 1103.75) dnumaniha E. 4 2 
ae the. traditional," - “ the, inferrible,” while on the other hand. 
"-jradhána ; with him -means: Brahman. But the moré care- 
ful he: is to-let the.names of. his opponents, fall into -obli- 
r vion; the more ‘frequently, for the most.part when investigating . 
small differences between them, does he name the teachers of 
- the - two. Mimansa- E As "such appear in his ‘work: : 
^ Bádaráyana: (1,3; 26: 1,7:3,,33..3./2; 4... By 4s, Te. 3s 4i x. 
3 Ay Ig a 3) 15.04, va “7 2m 4) i2). Jdimini (1, $228. X 
Uy By. 31.1 A95: 31s Ty 4 18. : 3, 2, 40. 3 4r 2. 8,4; 18; 
3549-4005 h 3i I2: 74, 455: 4. 4, TT), Bádari [1,2;39. 351, II. 
435754 16), Andulomi: (1. 4, 21. 3, 4: 45. y ^ 6), 
. Ashinaráthya 5, 255296 Ty : 4; 4o) Késhakrisna (x, 4, 22), 
Karshndjint (3, 1/9) -and pos (3.4) 44). These are alto- 
.qrether, | with two exceptions . Ces. 30. 1, 3; 35), the: QU 






- proper: nainesithat-appeat in Badarayatia’ s Sütias.- 


AS sources’ of knowledge" our author uses the Shruti, ánd'i in’. 
the sécond.raitk . for confirmation and ‘without binding force,” 


the Sui and ina very cürious way uses the names which 


-sefvé in. the other, systems-to- indicate the natural- sources. tof . 


knowledge, with-an. altéred meaning in his own, so tha with 


chim pratyaksha (perception) repeatedly stands. for Shruti, ahd . 


2 ‘anumdana: (inference). for -Smrti (1, 3, 28.. 3,.2)..24¢ 4, 4, 20), 


,and.this as Shankara, p. ‘287; 11 explains, because the latter. 


-requires a: basis of knowledge (srdmdnya), but the former not. 


Under Shruti (Revelation, holy scripture) Badarayana ünder- . 
-stànds; not. only the older Upanishads, Bradáranyaka, Chhándo- : 
gya, 'Káthaka; Kaushitaki (2, 3, 41), Aitareya (1, T, 5). Taitti- - 


Mya Çi, 1, I 5 and the rest, but also certain Upanishads of’ the: 





Uk of Shankara. at.. A 4. 28, p. 403: “ From îshaier na ashabdam ü, 1 x PUN 
"énwárds the teaching of Pradhána- roóot-material of the Sáukhyas] as the cause of 
the. world is in the Sfitras also [not “only in the Commentary | again and again 
‘examined arid. refuted ; for. this assertion "finds a support in cerfain-passages of the _ 
Vedanta [Upanishads], which apparently speak for it, and this. might at first Sight*- 
deceive -the unéxpert: .Also the said teaching approaches the. teaching of the 
- Vedanta, in that it recognises the identity of cause and efféct, and .is therefore 
recognised by Dévala. and other comiposers.of Dharmasiltras ; therefore ‘so müclr 
' more- effort. has. been expended .on refuting it, than on refuting.the atomism [of 
Kandda] and other teachings. ‘cf. p.440, 6? The atomic .teaching and "others 
[in^-contradistinction. ‘to the: Sinkhya], have not even been Apes in ntt d 
sages-like Manu and Vyfse" " 
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Athatvaveda, as éspecially the frequently quoted Mundaka. and 
. Prashna, even products of such late origin as the Shvetashva- 
tara (i, 1, Yr. 1,.4,8. 2,3, 22), and perhaps even the Jábála ) 
pa OU) panishad ; 3, 3, 25 refers. to an- unknown Upanishad "of the : 
“Atharvaveda. ltisalsó worthy of note, that the Sütra 2; -3, 43 
alNides to a verse of the Atharvaveda which is not found iiv the 
printed editions of it. Under Sr£ (tradition) our author, accord- 
Tig to Shankara, on whose explanations. we aré completély depen- 
dent for all quotations, understands ‘the Sankhya- and Yoga 
Systems (4, 2, 21), the Mahabharata, especially its^episode. 
called. the Bhagavad Gita, the law-book of Manu, and" perhaps 
more (cf. 4, 3, 11). Beside it appears —3, 4; 43—-custom (chara); © _. 
(cf. 34,33 3. 3, 3). As perfectly known; àre mentioned: the | 
recensioris of the Shruti works, differing according to the. Vedic . 
Schools (shékhas): Thus, Bádar&yana ‘considers in particular 
_ the agreement and divergencein the Kanva and Máàdhyandina. 
"récensioi of the Brhadáranyaka. Upanishad (1, 2,.:20.ubhaye j 
"lt, 4, 13 asait anne), as also the 'frequently -appearing-* some ". | 
. (eke) tefers for the most part to the differences of thé -Vedie —— 
. schools (1, 4, 9. 3, 2/72. 3,2, 13: :4, 517, and likewise -anye -` 
3,3,27), but at times also means different passages (4; 2, 13. - 
.2, 3.43) and teachers of the Mimansa (3, 4,15. ::3. 4, 43) and 
once even (3, 3, 53) something quite ‘different, namely, the. 
materialists. His own work óur author quotes with the; words  . 
.* lad uktam." (about this it has.been said), by whicl/atr,3, 21" ^" . 
he points. back. to 1, 2,7, further at^271.3rt0 2,1,27, and. <.: 
-aË 3, 3, 8 to 3. 3, 7, just as through the-equivalent: ^ tad nyd-- - ^. 
= kAydiam” at 1, 4,17.t0 1, x, 31. "But the'same formula “tad ` 
wktam:* is further frequently used to ‘indicate’ the ‘Karma: . 
sitras of Jaimini, thus 3, 3, 33 (Jaim. 3, 3,14), 3) 3, 50: (Di 951 , . 
13: prathame kánde), from which it may perhaps be concluded. 
that the works of Jáimini and: Badarayana, each.of whom  - 
quotes both himself and the other by name, may have Deen. 
_- worked over by a later editor in the sense. of a unified whole, `. 
and provided with the-already mentioned and other'additions;* 





*.In this unified form the. work -of Jáimini aud Bádaráyana seems to have been: 
commented on by Upavarsha, on, whose work the. commentaries of.Shaábarasvümin. — ^ 
_ and Shankara may -rest, cf p. 953,2 :.'* We proceéd- now to. an- investigation — ^ 
of the immortality’ of the soul, for the pu:pose.of the teaching of its bondage . 
_ “and liberation, | For did the soul not endure beyond the body, the,command- ` 
s —  nents; which promise a reward in’ another world would not. be permissible, and 
“still less could. it be proved- that the soulis identical. with Brahman. But was’ 
* not thé. existence of the.soul beyond- the body,: ánd its enjoyment of the fruit 
 * promised in the teacliing of-the scripture already settled at the beginning .of the 
* book of the téaching in the first páda [that is, Jaim, 1, 1, 5]?- Of course, only 
-by thé commentator- (2ZüsEya£zt), but there is no sütra thereon the continued 
^ "' existence of the soul, Here, on the contrary, its continued'existence.is, after pre- 
^* vious: mention “of objections. confirmed by the composer of the sütras (sd/rà£rt). 
* It was. from here that the teacher Shabarasvümin took it and explained it in 
“the Prámanalakshanam [ihe first book of Jáimini, and in reality at r, 1, 5 
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To stich an editar sou the name Vyása (the arranger), óc. 

curring (according:to -Colebroooke M.' E. 3. p. 352) in connee- > 
tion with Badarayana, be admirably suited, and he might very.” 
- well be Vyasai, the fathér of Shuka, the'teacher of Gándapáda, - 
the teacher.of Govinda, the. teacher of Shankara, and thug 
‘be 200—300 years older than his commentator, Shankafa 
(Windischmann, Sanc. p. 85), though Shankara ‘understands by: - 
Vyasa in all the passages where this name occurs, p. 313. 9. 
440,6. 690,11. 764. 10 and Vedavydsa, p. 298; 5; cf Máhabh. - 
lI, 7660), only the editor of the Mahabharata, while he calls’: 
the author author of the Sütras, P. 1153,8, bhagavan Bada“ 
rayanachary "d. 


4. Form of Le Brahma- sütras ; 3 "Shankara' S Cornmentary.. 


" After these. indications, which can only be of tise after a deter- 
mination; only possible in the future, of the date when our 
-work was composed, let us turn toa consideration of. its foris 
^ which ,is.a very wonderful one. - It is composed, as:are also tlie- - 
"basic. works of the other Indian philosophic systems, in ja 
series of sutras, which word means “thread” (from Siv-Lat: 
suerey;~and isihere most simply understood as the warp of 
. threads stretched otit in wéaving to form the basis.of the web; 
--but- which willibecome the web only when the woof is added; €: 
. just as the Sütras become a connected whole’ only through 
- the explanatiotis interwoven among.them by oral or written. 
exposition. For without this the 555 Sütras, consisting for the 
most part of two .or three words each, in which: our author. 
lays down the whole Vedanta system, are utterly unintelligible,. „n 
especially as they contain, not so much the leading words ofthe, 
system, as the catch wor ds, for the memory to grasp. .ánd these 
'seldom bring up. the. main matter, frequently something quite 
subordinate have often a quite general,- indeterminate form, 
which fits the most different cir cumstances and leaves every- 
thing to the interpréter. . Thus the same Sütra often recurs’: 
.thus for instance smrtesh cha x, 26. 4, 3, EL ; shrutesh cha: 
uS. dde o3 46; darchayati cha 3,3,4.. 3 3 22 | ; darshaná- - 
Chcha 3, 1,20. $ 3/2: 21. 3. 3, 48. 3,3 66i 4. 3, 13, that is, 






. five times , and, in fact, if we aré: to believe the Commer’ 


_tary, as. indeed we ` must, in different meanings, since dar: 
shanáchcha in the rule (3, 2, 2D. 43.15 6L.1, 3,30) means 





t pe 18-24]. The venerable Upavarsha also, in the first book’, of the teaching, , 
“ where he declares the continued existence of the soul, points to-this also, since“ 
"he says. ‘In the Shariraka [that is, in the Brahmasütras] we shall explain’ 
“it? And so. here, after consideration ‘ of the honours resting, om prescription, .- 
“the continued existence of the soul is taken into consideration, in order to show l 
- “ that this teaching is in conformity With the whole canon of the teaching." id Uh 
. *"cf. p. 622, .2 : Zattha, sütrüir rná adibhish cha vichitrán kambalin vitanvate 
Compare also our “text,” from /exere, to weave, and. x Chinese king, d warp of 

a web" (Schott, Chin. Litt, Be $- TJ : 
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- f because the scripture teaches it," while in 3, 1, 20, 2, 2, 15 and 
' 4,2, I it means : “ because, experience shows it," and 3, 3, 48 : 
“because it is perceived (from the indications)”: In the .same 
~avay we twice have the sitra gdunyasambhavát (2, 3, 3. 2, 4, 2), 
and yet, as Shankara himself. makes clear (p. 706, 9), in quite 
contrary meanings. Thus anumáónam generally means “ the 
Smrti? (e.g. 1,3, 28. 3, 2, 24.4, 4, 20), then it is also by.subs- 
titution the synonym of pradhdnam (root-matter ofthe Sankhy- 
as- InI, 3, 3 ; thus, again, ara, 2, 1, 21, means the individual, but,. 
2,3, 21; the highest soul, and again, 4, I, x4, “the good work” ; 
and prakaraddl, 1, 2, 10 and 1, 3, 6, “ because; it is spoken .of,”- 
but, 4, 4, 17, “ because he is'trusted. with it.” This is áccom- 
panied by a special leaning to rare words and turnings 
through which another word is ‘frequéritly chosen, when. 


the’ passage of the Upanishad taken for consideration, and. . 


~sometimes indicated only by -the word :concerned,' offers-it-; 
thus 1; 1, 24 charana for péda (Chhand. 3, 12, 653 1: 3,3 sva for’. 
átman (Mund: 2,2..5) ; 1, 3; 2 ufa-sarf for upa-: (Mund. 352,.8) ; 
.1,.3, 10 ambara for ékésha Brh. 3, 8, 7° 5-1, 3, 39 kampana for 
ejati Kath. 6, 2) ; 1, 4, 24 athidhyá- for akdmayata (Taitt. 2, 6), 
Atkshata (Chhand. 6,2, 3) ; 4, 3, 2 abdafor samvatsara Chhand. 
5,,10, 2) ; 4, 3, 3 ladit for vidyut (Chhand. 5, 10, 2) and so. ón.* 
“This condition of the Brahmasütras cannot be sufficiently - ' 
explained either by the striving after brevity or the predilection 
for characteristic ways of expression. Much father must we 
,admitthat the composer, or,composers, intentionally sought. 
e after. obscurity, in order to make their work treating of the secret : 
 doetrine' of the Veda inaccessible to all those-to whom it was 
not opened up by the explanations of à teacher. From such. 
explanations conformably to this intention, originally: only: oral, 
may in’ the course of time have arisen the: written: Commenta- 
ries which Colebrooke (Misc. Ess p. 332, 334) enumerates, 
and of which only that of Shankara’ is now accessible to us. 
We must therefore as yet renounce the effort to keep Badara- 





.* Among rare, in ‘part not otherwise authenticated words and turnings, 
we.remark also the following : I, I, 5 and 1, 3,13; &&sAafZ as’ substantive ; 
1,1,25 aigada; Iy 1,731 upasd for ufásand ,1,-2, 4 karma:kartr for 
prapye jrápaka.;1,2,7 arbhaka, okas ; 1, 2, 26 drshti j^1, 1; 36 "sAászra- 
shi 51, 3, 4 prénabhrt, "individual soul 5> 1, 3, 34 Such ; 2,1, 16 

-cuaram for karya (effect) 5 2, 1, 26 kópa shaking. (the authority of scrip- 
ture); 2,3, r viyat for dkdsha; 2, 3,8 mdtarishvan for váyu $2; 3. 10 
tejas for agni 12, 4, 9 Eriya, organ, for Raranam; 2,4, 20 sanjitd-milrti- 

Alti for thé usual ndmaripa £alpanam 5 3, X, VLranhati 33,1, 8 anushaya 

“remainder of work | (b4ukta-phaldl barmado. tirtktam karma Shank.. 
p. 760, 5)-; 3, 1, 21. samshokaja for sredaja ; 3,1, 22 sdbhddya j:3,/ 2, 10 - 
mmugdha for murchita’ (weak) 3.3, 3, 3. sara 3 8,:3, 25 vedha 3 3, 3, 57. 6hu- . 
man samasta y 4. 2, 4 adkyaksha "individual soul ;" 4,2,7 srfZ way :4,2,17 
shesha consequence ; 4, 3, I prathiti proclamation ; 4, 3,7 &aryaue for 
aparam brahma. 4 DRE 
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yana? S$- adiing" and Shankara’ S interpretation òf At. separate - 
. “froin each other, so that our expósition,. strictly. taken, i is one : of.. 
‘the Vedanta .$ystem from the standpoint- of Shankara only... 
Bésides it is ‘nowhere in “contradiction: to the Satras (for it. kn 
` be. i, t, 19, about which we shall treat; Chapter LX, 5, aud-some= 
what also p. 879; 5, where ddhydndya is explained | -by sanag- 
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: arena artic rt pos. 12, where the wo dpa for o 
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a Over ‘them. ngs a double E iu E CE : 12 Ag. zi dis Lc 
BL. T, 3:274 T, 4, dira. 39-4052, 4, 5-6. 3, 1 7. 3y 2, 22.3 : 2, 44: 
13; 3; 16-17. -3)°3, 26. 3:3, 35: 3, 3,64 iat 1, 1,237 he. combats. 
“AQ: r41; iff) the reference of the Satra to Brh. 4,4, ^18 Chhánd. 
» 63, 8.2 "instead" of ‘to Chhánd. .z, 10,9; atr, 4 26 he-remarks 
that many. treat. it as. two Satras’; j- at. 122 26 and 2, r, 15 he ` 
notes: a variant reading’ of the Sütra.; at 2, 4, 2, 3; 3, 38, and - 
3,3, 57 another’ Apprehension of it ;'3, 2, 11-21. he .treats. âs. 
. eonnected, and rejects, after a.. “very profound ` disctission, the 
opinion of those who make two sections tadhikar ana); namely 





` "ir-14 and 15:21, of it; yet more remarkable and indicative. of © 


profound: differences ` of. principle among. the interpreters is. it, 
when Shankara; p. 1124, 9, mentions and further amply-r Sg 
*' thé. opinion + -of others which desires:to find the Siddhanta (the 
"final opinion!) expressed, miot- in the: concept of "Bádáráyana « 
E 3, 7-11, but in the. -subsequent one. of Jainiini; which seems to. 
| présuppose that, for them, Badarayana was not the final author 
-of the work, and would.be. in- harmony ‘with the -above- 
mentioned indications. of.the Karma-mimansa as apart of. the: 
Sàmé.work,and of the author as Vydsa:. . 
Shankara's "Commentary: has, .as we.hàve reasón to believe, 
_ suffered many interpolations, particularly in. thé - first- part, 


E . . where they are., generally- ‘introduced: ‘with J the words apara, 


“dha. . The-pursuit of this-subject would lead us too far, ‘so’ that 
‘ewe only name briefly the passages in. which we. beliéve: ‘ours 
."$élves to detect additions from a foreign hand :.(1)-p- 122; 9- 120, 
Br "which ‘wet shall* treat of in Chap. IX.5 ; (2) p.141, 7-142, 3, 
“seins "to be: a ‘polerhic. addition of ‘another, Cp, 198, T2543) 
p X50. Torsi; 5, without doubt an. interpolation ; Ge» 15 3 Ba 
EBr 2 aum apara; who took offence ât the. saying that .Brah- - 
“inan-is in. Heaven instéad-of beyond Heaven, répeats: Shankara's 
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n a words, _ whils, i es ón. them ; 3 (5) P 163, Il there dios, 
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with the words “ athavá asya ` ayam- anyo rihah,' a quite 
different-explánatioñ.- of the Sütrà, possibly from a different 
hand; (6) p.~ 184, 1-185, 17 ian “dpara” contests the 
. previously made application: of. the - verse Mund. 3,11 


\ and -explains~ it. in’: another’ sense, with ‘an. appeal to the 


"Páingirahasya-br&áhmana ; here he ‘quotes Brh. 4,5,15 accord- 


"ing to the Mádhyandinas, while Shankara is” usually 


wont to quote this’ passage .according to the Kanvas cor 
instead 2, 4; 14  Mádhy.), p. III, 4. 199, i2:. 393, 3. The 
motive of this digression seems to. be taken from.-p.' 232, 


. 12. it is ignored at 3, 3, 34, as the addition p. 122, 9; 120.5 dt 


3, 3, 11-13, (7) p. 228, 2-6 evident addition: -of an interpolater, 
according to whom the bridge ''Se/z" in Mund. 2, 2, 5 is 
the knowledge of Brahman, and not Brahman itself, to. which, 
however. the expression is referred ‘before, p. 227,. 10, and 


s--againdater, (p. 834. 11, 8) p. 247, 3 (perhaps only to 247,7) -an 
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“ apara ” asserts that the yivaghana is not thé fva, as already ` 


explained; but drahmaloka, ‘On a fusion of both views seenis 

to rest the apprehension of.7foaghana. as Hiranyagarbha in. 

thé Commentary on Prashna:5; 5.- WESS S CN E 
"5. QUOTATIONS. IN. SHANKARA'S, COMMENTARY. 

. It is of special interest to trace back to their source the 

numerous. quotations, introduced for .the most pait by a 

*"shrüyale, or “ smaryate,” without further statement of 


their origin, though iù general verbally correct, in which: 


 Shankaras Commentary, in all.its parts is so. rich,- in: part, 


€ ...beéause a full understanding of the. text becomes thereby 


possible for the. first time, * in part," because ‘an accurate 
determination of the writings which Shankara did:and did not 
use may be of use to many valuable investigations of the 
genuineness of the other works. which are attributed to Shan- 
kara, of certain interpolations.in the’ Commentary, -of the 


: incorporation of older preparatory. works in it, and so forth. 


..,with a statement of their source, which is added at the end of `` 


. Not without labour, we, have. prepared an Index: of all. 


the quotations occurring in Shankara's Commentary, together 


„this work, and will serve as'a welcome aid tothe study of the 
Brahmasütras. At the same time it is to be used with a certain 


" ' gare; for on the one side the quotations sometimes show ` 


‘more or less important deviations from their sources, and it 
“cannot in.every case bé satisfactorily decided. whether these 


 '- deviations are due merely to.ináccuracy, or.to difference. of 


r : : 











x © Thus, to give only one example, Banerjea (Trans. p 

because he did 
not .recognise them as a quotation from the Bhag. G, 2, 54, and Bruining (Trans, 
p.29) does not make matters better by leaving the passage in question: out 
` altogether (cf. further p. 395, 5. 1081, 9)... > DON eet ee | 
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oes le € , bane 1 " 34) -has completely , 
"misunderstood the words p. 87, Ti,“ szAzfa-pragnasyd ka bhashé, " 
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^- GChlhánd: are preferred ; finally, it is remarkable that where à passage is quoted with 
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reading, or, finally, that Shankara ‘had before him,. not the!’ 
passage quoted by us, but a’ parallel passage from another’. -~ 
Shakha ; on the other side-we must.leave à (relatively small) 4 
number: of -quotations undetérmined, whether it isthat they =ar. 
are taken from lost writings,: or that we have not yet comes 
across them. or have overlooked them in the writings which are. 
_ to hand. "We shall indicate them the more exactly, because’ 
the conclusions "which can be drawn from the other facts have: 
validity only.so.far as they are not upset by the not yet recog-: ' - 
` nised quotations.’ : EU EMEN MM DE. 
According tosan estimate, which within certain bounds. 
(according as things. connected are joined or: separátédi > is’ 
subjective, wé ‘count in the whole Commentary; ‘all repetitions. 
and simple references included, 2,523 quotations, of which: 
.2,060.are derived from:the Upanishads, 150 from other Vedic. 


* 





scriptures, and 313 from non-Vedic literature, M 
"ga e^ =, Es : m . "a z^ i a rin E NE: 
-. (d): UPANISHAD QUOTATIONS. | . Es 

"The Upanishads, arranged according tó- the frequency with? 
‘which. they^are used, provide quotations in the following. z 


numbers : Chhandogya (quoted according to 8, not according to: 

10 -prapdihahas, p. r06.r.1809; Brhadaranyaka, the fourth! '- 
- Adliy&ya of' which is quoted, p. 330, 4, as shashtha fprápathakay: 
and as its beginning p. 893, 3, Shatap. Br. XIV 1,1, 1, that is, 
according to the: Madhyandinas) 565 ; eight of which (p. 198; 87. - 
' 366, 9. 385, 3. 677; 7. 692, 12. 685, 10. 893, 3. 1098. 13) are: > 
only found in the Mádhyándina-recehsion (Shatàp. Br. XIV; ^ 
while the others are mostly quoted according to the Kanvas, 
but also sometimes according to the M&adhyandinas, withoüt: 
' showing any fixed principle ;* Táittiriya (Taitt. Ar. VII, VIII; — 
-~ TX) 142: Mundaka 129; Kathaka 103 ; Kaushitaki 88 (which. 






*. Very remarkable is the disproportion with which the two great Upanishads). 
Brhadüranyaka and Chhaudogya, are used. According to the external extent, andy °° 
- internal meaning of these two works, as well as the treatment. which Shankara, - 
bestows on them in his Commentaries (where the Brh, numbers 1096, the Chhand.-- 
628 pages, including the text), one would rather expect a contrary relation of the; . 
numbers of quotations, This . one-sided preference for the Chhánd.. Up. is im. 
harmony with the leading rôle’ which it plays in the whole design of the 
Brahmasütras; thus of the 28 Upanishad passages in connection with which thé 
"theology in the first Adhyáya is discussed, Chhánd. provides 12, Brh: 4, Kath. 4, . 
"Mund, and Prashna together 4, Titt- and Kéush: together 4. (on this cf Chap. 
VII, 2), In the case of parallel texts, as-for example in the Panchagnividyd’. 
'(Brh. 6,2, Chhánd. 5, 3-10), as a rule, the (mostly secondary) readings of the 





-thë bare: addition : |  Z£é. br@hmanam,” “ tathá brdhinanam,”? with two exceptions | 
(p. 1115, 8. 1116, 11) as far as we kriow, the Chhandogya is always to be. under | 
stóód (p. 143, 6 240.11. 262, 12.397, 7- 390,4. 906; 3: 1014, 11) as though - 
- it were the Biáhmana, Kar "efóx5v and  éven on p. 106, 1 Chhand: VI ‘is ¥ 
quoted with the words “ shashta prapathake” without further addition, asif'it |” 
were self-evident that it only could be meant. VANS - =$ 
4 = 
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agree now with the first, now with the second recension of 
Cowell, but often diverge from both, as for example KAéush. 
3, 3 is quoted p. 140, 15 and again exactly the same p. 299, 7 
4 contrary to both recensions which makes it very probable that 
X Shankara had before him a third recension of this work, which 
“he. quotes comparatively seldom; Shvetáshvatare (quoted 
p. 110, 5 as * shvelástwataránám mantropanishad,” cf. p. 416, L 
920,4) 53. Agni rahasya (Shatap. Br. X) 40 (mostly found on 
p. 214-222. 943-952) ; Prashna 38 ; Aitareya (Ait. Ar. II, 4-6) 
22; Jàbàla r3, nine of which (p. 222, 8. 223, I. 417, x1. 988, 
8—99I, 4. 999, 6. 1000, I. 3. 1025, 8) are found in the Jábála- 
panishad, but the four others (924. 7=1059, I. 931, 4— 9233, 4) 
not; Náráyaniya (Taitt ar. X: 9 (890,2, 13. 891, 1, 5. 6. IO. 
892, I. 998, 2. 998; 4-) ; Ishà (Vàj. samh. XI) 8 (66, 4. 74, I. 
395, 5. 414, I. 979, 9. 985, 12. 986.2. 1126, 10); Pàáingi 
6. (184, 2, 7 185, 4. 889, 10. quoted as Péingi-rahasya-brahma- 
nam, 232, 12 | 184, 2] as Léiney-Upanishad, undetermined 
903, 3:; Kena 5 (70, I. 4. 10. 163, 3. 808, i0) Besides, 
p 892, 7 (perhaps only because the Sütra required it) a (to me 
known) Atharvan Upanishad (or the unknown beginning of a 
known one) is quoted with the words a?harvanikánam-upani- 
shad árambhe) We leave undetermined the seven times 
quoted passage: “dkdshavat sarvagatash cha nityah” 
(130, 12—172, 5=610, 3=624, 622652, 72-838, 9— 1124, 12), 
which. according to the commentator on Chhand. p. 409; 8, 
is ascribed to the Káthaka (by which he understands the 
Upanishad [p. 409, 6 ] as well as the Samhita [p. 139, 4], hardly 
"CY with justice; as also the following Upanishad-like passages : 
87,9. 112, 8, (—1047, 12 = 1135, 6). 113, 3. 182. 7. 610,6, 7. 
613, 4. 679, 8. 717, 10-719, 8=939, 7). 741, 10. 832, 8. 
964, 2. 1049, 7. | rh. 4, 4, 21]. 1074, 5. I145, 12, and, as 
especially worthy of notice, 808, 11 and 982, rr. If we 
overlook these not yet discovered quotations, we can note as 
result that no Upanishad except those above enumerated occurs ; 
that is, neither Mándükya (69, 2. 77, 5 occur also in Brh.), 
nor Máiti nor any of the Atharvana-Upanishads, since 810,1 
is indeed to be found in Brahma-vindüp. 12, but probably 
also in Mahábh. XII, and was taken from that work, 
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ab 139, I/ 2II, I3. 403, 2. (II) 

&QO, I3. 2II, II. 215, 6, 
7.—A tlareya- 
. (VII) 
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783. 9, 852, 3. Kdushitaki-bréhmana: perhaps, 893, 4. (Under 
the same name Káush. Up. is quoted 378, 2. 868, 3 ; perhaps 
Shankara regarded both as a single work).—Perhaps the 
supplements of the Rànàyaniyas (Aila), quoted 887,9, may `: 
be counted to the Sdmaveda-samhilá.—Panchavinsha-0brdhmana ^ 
(XXi 319, 9. 319, 10. XXI) 919, 5. 960, 7.—Shadvinsha-- 
óráhmana : (1:892, 9 cf. Ré&jendralala Mitra, Chhand. (Up. 
introd., p. 17 N.)—Arsheya-brahmana, p. 3 (Burnell): 301, 8. 
According to the Glossator 288, 1 also comes from a Brahmana 
of the Chhandogas (cf. Rgv. IX, 62, 1); presumably also the 
passage quoted with “ z bréhmanam.:” 1115, 6.—Vájasaneyi- 
samhité : (1) 960, 12 (XXI) 960, 5 ? (XXXII) 1123, 7.—Shata- 
patha-bráhmana (besides books X and XIV): (I) 1033, 10, 
(VI) 310, 5. 422, 9. 701, 7. 201, 8. (VIII) 1098, 3. QD 
320, 7. 749, I. | XII ) 980, r. (XIII) 609, ro. 1005. 3.— 
Ldittiriya-samhita : (I) 51, 5. 52, 2. 146, 12. 362, it. 
247. By OOO. Os CLL) SPI, 12. 412.0. 204. 3.959,78. » 6 
041, 9. 042, 1. 975, 4. 992, 5. 1006, 8. I011, 10. (llI) 
312, I. 935, Å 971, 4. 975, 2. (V) 709, 5 6. 12. 711, 15. 
712, 3. 951, I2. 1077, 2. (VI) 975, 3. (VIL) 315, 11. 960, 9.— 
Táiliiviya-bráhmana :. (1j 902, 1. (ID 289, 6. (III) 146, 9. | 
304, 7. 418, 1.— Zétiriya-áranyaka (with exception of books — ^ 
VII, VIII, IX, X): (ID 111, 8. 390, 6. 454, 14. 686, 9.— 
Káihaka: 311, 5 and 1016, 1r. (*Aathánám samhitdydm ") 
859, 12 ; ('agnihotra-darsha-fürna-mása-ádínám  Káthaka-eka- 
grantha-paripathitánám,') 893, 1. (* Kathdndm>;” the latter 
passage belongs tothose which according to 893, 10 stand | 
4 Upanishad granihdndm sanipe;” letit be remembered-that ~ 
the Káth. Up is repeatedly (335,6. 852,5. 869, 2) quoted as 
“ Küthakam, and it follows almost certainly that for Shankara 
it still formed a whole with the  Kézhaka.—Mditráyani- 
samhiüd : 959, 145; 960, 3 according to thé Glossator),—A thar- 
vaveda-samhitá : no certain quotation; 171, 4. 686, 7 are far 
more probably to be referred to Shvet; the verse 686, 2. 
(* dtharvanthé brahmasükte") is not found in our recension ; 
for 851, 11 cf A. V. 10, 9 Káush. 64ff—That the Gofatha- 
bréhmana is ignored, we have already seen above, p. 11. These 
brahmana-like quotations remain undetermined : 43, 1. (— 370, 
1:493, 12:649, 13) 75. I. 81, 8. 83, 4. XI2, I. I4I, I5. 
(cf. schol. Katy. 7; I, 4, p. 625, 23 Ber 8. 
846,2. 960, 4. 994, 6. IOOI, 4. lO LEN 
of them will yet be found in the Tag 
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Mention is further made of other Vedic schools, in part with 


quotations : Kéuthumaka 846,1; SAdtyáyanaka 846,1. 893, 
` I. 899, 722907, 8= 1082, 15. 902, IO ; ; bhdllavit 902, 9. 903, 6. 


eh Archdbhin 903, 4. 


4 


From the Sutra- Literature come : Ashvaliyana $94, IO, 


897, 33 Kátyáyána 931, 11. 932, 8. "1020, 1; Apastamba 


w^... 


. Paribháshá to Panini (8, 3, 82) 1122, 9. 


410, 6. 754, 3. 1026, 7 ? 1036, 4. 1130, 9.— To the same source 
may belong : 322, 5. 639-11, 692. 4. 4. 5. 761, 5. 1016, 6, 
1030, I. ao l 

l (c) NON-VEDIC QUOTATIONS. 

Bhagavadgité in 53. passages ; MaAábhárata (with many 
variants) : E 310, 4. (IV) 276, 7. 412, 6. VI) 1107, 14. 
(XII) 133, 5. 213, I2. 283,9. 288, 6. 288, Io. 298, 5. 
302, 7. 304, I2. 305, I. 322, 14. 409, 6. 409, 9. 413, I. 
413, 2. 413, 4. 413, 7. 638, I. 660, 1 677, 9. 690, 13. 


.692, 5. 758, 1. 809, 6. 828, 3. 915, 8. 1025, 5. 1048, 1. 


rror, 6° (XIII) 338,12. 1022, 5—Undetermined, like the 
Mahabharata: 72, 6. (z427,5—827,7). 214, 3. 3C9, 10. 


:362,. 7. 726, II. 809, 14. 828, 5. 916, 3. O17, 1. (—1122, I} 


1009, 6. IO4I, 8 I2. IO57, 6. 1075, II. IIOL Q. 15.—Rdmd- 
yana: 1036, 5.—Mérkandeya-purdna (XLV) 208, 15. 872, 
8.— Purádnas : 410, I. 427, 37-482, 6. 495, IO. 633, .12. perhaps 
713. 14.— Manu : (1) 196, 13. 289, 1. 1093, 14. (Ib. 730, 5. 
1023, 3. (IV) 322, 10. 907, I2. X) 321, 2. 321,3. 1016, 4. 
(XIL) 412, 10. 437, 3.—JDAarmaskástralike : 1024 4. 1027, 3 = 
1030, 9. 1031, I. l l 
Yáska (p. 31, 15 Roth) 39, 2.—Pánini : 7234.3. 366, t. 
^399:710 ; mentions as a " smrtir: anapavadantyd " 416; 6.— 
Sánkhya-káriká : 355, 12. 361, 4. 718, 2.—No -certain 
oe from the Sdukhya-sitras ; cf. however , 417, 9. 447, 
485, 7.—Other Sankhya quotations are perhaps 345, 10. 
i I. 420, I3.— Yogasáüirás : 314, 6. 723,12 ; not in our 
text 416, 4; cf. also 1072, 3.—Vydyastiras: ngs 6. 594, I.— 
Váisheshibasttras : (I) 539, 13 (IV) 525, 534. 5. 534, T 
535, 2 (VII) 524, I. 524, 2 ‘and again 524, 2. MIRI 
(I) 50, 5. 58,4. 52,1, again 58, 4. 8o, I- 61, 7. 89,2. 285, 3, 
411,2. 1002, 3. 1028, 1o. (II) 100, 5. 848, 6 (IIl) 897, 1. 944, 


$ éfmánam taratz" and so on( Taitt. S. 5,3 3, 12, 1 ) ;i — p. 709, 5 not. “€ sapta viz 
shirshan prainéh” ( Ait. Br. 3, 3, 1) or! sapta shirasi ráná ' " ( Panch. Br. 
22, 4, 3 ) but * sapia cái shÍrshanyáA fráná, du&áv avánchán ? ( Taitt. S. 5, 3,2 5) 
-——À glance at the above comparisous teaches further, that {excepting the Upanishads 
and what pertains to them ) Shankara quotes from the other Shákhás only 
occasionally, but on the other hand from that of the Taittiiyas constantly. Perhaps 
in the future, from this fact, and conversely’ from the above ( note 21 ) mentioned 
preference for the Chhand. Up. ., Which rans through the original web of the work, 


certain conclusions may be derived as to its compilation from elements of different 


shorastar 
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4. 919, IO. 995, I. TOII, 12 (VI) 278, 3. 1027, I; presumably 
from book (XI—XII) 903, 9. 906, 3. 942,5 951, 3.—Similar : 
58, 2. 79, 9. 953. 5. 953, 9. 77, 14—Gdndapáda: 375,3. © ` 
433, 1.— Unknown 89, 10. 1003, 1.—Buddhistic: 555, 6. 558, \ 
7. 563, 4.—Bhdgavaias : 601, 3. 602, 6. 14. 604, 6. 8.— kem 
Suapnádhyáyavidah : -283, 11—Indian sayings: 823, 10—— 
825, 5 ; unknown 978, 3. | 
To these are added 99 quotations and references to the 
sütras of Badarayana himself, and eight passages about which it 
is doubtful if they contain a quotation (61,8. 157, 10. 238, 4. 
301, 6. 367,9. 369, 8. 1025, 4. 1094, 13), which raises the 
sum total to 2,523 quotations. 


. 6 SOMEWHAT CONCERNING SHANKARA, 


The date of Badariyana and the circumstances of his life 
are entirely unknown to us. Of Shankara it seems to be certain. 
that he lived about 700 or 800 after Christ, in Shringagiri, where _ 
perhaps also he was born, founded a famous school, as an 
ascetic pilgrim (Paramahansa;Parivrdjaka), undertook journeys 
as far as Kashmir, to work for his doctrine, and died in Kéduch2* 
From his labours as a teacher, by which a new impetus _ 
was given to the teaching of the Vedánta in India, arose 
a great mumber of writings which bear his name, but whose 


* Colebrooke M E. p. 332; Wilson Sanskrit Dict, v. XVI ff; Win- 
dischmann Sanc p. 39-45. According to the Aryavidyd sudhdkara p. 226 and 
the quotations there given, Shankara was born in the village of A/agfin the 
territory of Kerala as son of Shivaguru Sharman in the year 3889 of the 
Kaliyuga (which began 18th February 3:02 B. C.), in the year 845 ofthe ^-^ 
Vikramaditya (beginning 56 B. C.), which woul! bring us to 787-789 A. D.as | 
the vear of his birth. The passage runs: ^4 Så iyam adhydtma vidy&, Kali-Kála- | 
vashát- K»-shatoam Gpanni api, shrimach Chhankara-échérydir | brahmasütra- 
wpanishad-bhagavadgitd-pramukheshu brahmavidyd-pratipidaka grantheshu bhaskya- 
addin prasanna-gamblirin maha-nibandhén virachya samupabruhitad Tad anu 
‘ Vishwartpi-charé-vachaspatimishra-prabhr ibhir ich ya-shishya-prashishya-idibhir 
varttiba vivarana-bhdmdit-pramuhdn udéra nibandah-nichayin abadhya supratish- 
^ Phá, iti füeyam. Shankara-üchárya-brádur-bAávas tu Vikramârka-Samayâd atåte 
(845) pancha-chaivirinshad-adhika-ashtashatimite samvatsare Kerala-desha Küiapt- 
erüme Shivagurushkarmanto bhkâôryâyâm samabhavat. Tathi cha sampradâyavida’ 
ĝhur i : 

Nidhi-niga-ibha-vahuy-abde, vibhave. mast 
madthave, 
Shukla-tithin, dashamyám tu shankara- 
árya-udayah smrta,! iti e 
" Nidhinigebhavahnyabde " : (8389) stava-asAíti-uttara ashtashati-adAZka-trisakasrt- 
mite var she, iti arthah, kaliyugasva, ttt sheshah.— Tathéd Shankara-mandara-séurabhe ~ 
wtiahantha-bhattd api evam eva.dhuh ‘* Prdstita tishya-sharadam atiyita vatyam 
chidasha-adhika-shata-tuia-chatuhsahasryém *iti-ddt.-—Tishya-sharaddm,” Kalia 
yuga-varshandm, iti arthah,.” 

“ After this science of the highest spirit had suffered: diminution through the sway 
* of the Kali age; it was supplied with new force by the illustrious Shankara-dcharya, 
“in that he composéd luminous and profound commentaries and the like of great 
*! compass to the Brahmasütras, the Upanishads, the Bhagavadgità and other 
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genuineness still remains to be investigated. His master-piece is 
the Commentary on the Brahmastitras, together with the gloss 
of Govindánanda (for 3, 4 of Anandageri) numbering 1155 pages 
in the Bibl. Ind, which gives a substantially complete and suffi- 
cient picture of his system, and from which alone we draw our 
exposition of it, in order in this way to form a safe standard 


"by which the genuineness of the other works attributed to 


Shankara, as well as the minor writings, as the Commentaries 
to the Upanishads, may subsequently be tested. From the 
investigations of the latter, weighty conclusions can then again 
be obtained asto the time when the different Upanishads came 
into existence, and as to their authority. We believe we have 
made a contribution toward.this in the demonstration, of course 
still conditional, that has already been given, that Shankara, in 


-the Commentary tothe Brahmasitras, used no other Upani- 


shads except <Aztareya, Káushiaki; Chhéndogya, Kena ; 
Táutiriya, Káthaka, Shvetdshvatara, Ishá, Brhadéranyaka ; 


T JMunadaka, Prashna (and incidentally Pédingi, Agnirahasya, 


ma 


wy- : 
"3 -—- 


Jábála. Nárdyan£yá, and, once, an Atharvan Up.)* The Com- 


mentaries published in the Dibl. Ind. (Vol. II, III, VII, VIII.) to 


Brhadéranyaka, Chhándogya, Táittiriya, Aitareya, Shvetdsh- 
vatara, Ishá, Kena, Katha, Prashna, Mundaka, M dndikya, 
are handed down under Shankara's name ; it is remarkable that 
Káushitaki is not among them.f Besides these, he is said to 
have commented on Atharvashikhd (Weber, Ind. Stud., I, 53, 








t scriptures which handed down the teaching of Brahman. These were then further 


* fortified by Vishvarüpüchárya, Vachaspatimishra, and other pupils and pupils, 
(opils of the master, through the composition of a mass of excellent works, such 
ass cholia, interpretations, explanations and the like; this is to be known. The birth 
tt of Shankara from the wife of Shivagurasharman happened iu the territory of Kerala 
‘in the village of Kálapi after the 845th year of the era of Vikramárka [ Vikramá- 
* ditya] had gone by. And thus the knowers of the tradition say : 

** [n the year sea-elephant-mountain-beast-fire, 

* Tn the ificreasing year, in the month Mádhava, 

‘On the tenth day of the bright fortnight, ' 

“ There came to the world the noble Shankara, 
* In the year sea-elephaüt-mountain-benst-fire, that is in the year 3889, meaning, 
* as must be supplied, of the Kali-era.— Thus says the Master Nilakantha in the 
** work called * Shankara the fragrance of the tree of heaven ? € He was born in 
"the myrobalan harvest while the four thousandth year less a hundred and eleven 
! years was passing.’ The myrobalan harvest means the year of the Kali-era, 

Further it is circumstantially explained that Mánikya (who according to Merutunga, 

lived about 1150 of Vikramáditya's, era ) in his commentary to the Kávyaprakásha, 
quotes Kumárila-bhaita as a commonly recognised authority; the latter must 
therefore have lived long before 1150 (— 1094 A.D.), and therefore also Shankara, 


- whe-had a meeting [very problematical, however] with Kumarila-bhatta in Prayága. 


* The Véshkala-Upanishad, still existing in 1656 A.D., he cannot wel have 
kuown, as otherwise he would quote the Myth of Indra as a ram, p. 310, 2, according 
to it, and not according to Shadv. t, 1. For the remarkable passage 808, 11, there 
is no place in the Vashkala Up, as we know it according to Anquetil Duperron, | 

T According to Weber (L G.2,p. 56) he also commented on Adushitaks ; 
yet this statement must be erroneous, so far as it rests (Ind. St., I, 392) only on the 
Berlin Manuscripts, No. 83-84 (Chambers, 292 a, 294 6, not 262) ; the Commentary 
contained in them bears the name of Shaxkard-nanda, pupil of the 4nuandátman 
and is identical with that published by Cowell. 
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L, G2, p. 182), Wrsinhatépantya (Colebr., p. 96) and Atharvas- 
hiras (Ind. St I, 383, L G*, p. 188). Other works going 
under his name are : Aftavajrasiiché (ed. Weber, Berlin 1860) 
and ZYifurf, which are both counted as Upanishads (Weber, 
L. G*,, p. 179), Upadeshasahasré (Colebr., p. 335, Hall, Bibhogr. 


1 


Index, p. 99), Atmabodha ‘ed. Calc. 1858), Mohamudgara Fi 


(Hall, p. 103), Bélabodhané (ed. Windeschmann in Sanc, 
Bonn. 1833: Bélabodhinz (Berl. Ms.. No. 618,2) and a series of 
other writings, which will be found enumerated by Windisch- 
mann and Hall (cf. Regnaud, Materiaux, p. 34. Weber Verz 
der Berliner H. S., S. 180, L. G*, p. 205, N. Lassen Bhagavad- 
gità, p. XID. 

Characteristic* for Shankara's period as well for his theologi- 
cal conception is a passage of his Commentary on the Brahma- 
sitras, p. 313, 8 f£, which we translate here. 

“ For also, what is for us imperceptible was perceptible for 


the ancients ; thus it is recorded, that Vyasa [the author of the. 


Mahabharata] and others used to meet the Gods and [Rshis] 
perceptibly. But whoever would assert that, as for the now 
living, it was Impossible also for the ancients to meet with 
Gods and the like, would deny the variety of the world; he 
might also deny that, as at present, so also in other times, 
there were no world-swaying princes (sérvabhanmah kshattri- 
yah) and thus he would not acknowledge the injunctions 
referring to the consecration of kings ; he might further affirm 


that, as at present, so also in other times, the duties of castes ' 


and Ashramas had no stable rules, and thus treat as aimless 
the canon of law which provides rules for them. We must 
therefore believe that the ancients, in consequence of premera 
nent worth, held visible converse with Gods and [Rshis] The 
Smrti also says [Yogasrira 2.44] : © through study [is gained] 
Union with the beloved Godhead.” And when it further 
teaches, that Yoga bestows as reward the mastery of nature, 
consisting [in the freedom from embodied being and its laws, 
and thereby] in the ability to become as small as an atom and 
the lke (2, to become light, 3, to become large, 4, to reach 
everything, -5, to realise every wish, 6, to rule all being with 
one's will,7, to possess creative power, 8, to penetrate all, 
| Gánda on Sånkhyak, 23, Vedavyása on Yogas, 3, 44] this is 
not to be rejected out of hand by a mere dictatorial sentence.” 


———— 





* As stylistic curiosities from Shankara’s Commentary may be quoted : prathana= 
fara, p 137.4, 149, 12 ; Opapa-yate-taréut 144, 6 ;‘akalpate 815, 2 and av 4-ckak- 
shita 819. 8 (a privative with a verb) and, to read it. so, also avirudhyeta 265, 3 ; 
Janimatah 833, 14 5 janyate 844, 73 abinvAit-karatodt 141, § 5 aradhajarattya 
122, 13, +76, 10 (read so) ; mukhya’ eva frünasya dharmah Cor mukhyaprdnasya 
tua dharmah) 161, 3 ; shrutarahasyasya o2jnánasya,(for shruta-rakasya-vtjnánasva) 
I9I, 7. Frequent enough is the use of the 3rd pers, sing. pres. as substantive : 


ckaratih 762, 4 ; srjatih 707, 10 ; dhydyatth 1071, 11 3 thshati-~dai-shravanam 109, . 


7 ; kavate-artha 381.4 ; dAyü&yafi-artha 1071, to 5 also in the genitive ; sambhavater 
630, 3 ; dpuoler 1132, 9 jtarateh prapuoti-arthah 834, 14 and also prapanchayish- 
yater, which is, h^wever, retracted in the Shuddhipatram, 


—— m 
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IL—AIM OF THE VEDANTA : THE DESTRUCTION ` 
. OF AN INNATE ERROR. 


S rL—Iuk BASIC THOUGHT OF THE VEDANTA AND ITS : 
^ PREVIOUS HISTORY; A GLANCE AT ALLIED 
_ THEOREMS IN THE WEST. l 

In the introduction which Shankara affixes (p, 5—23) ‘to his 
Commentary of the Brahmasûtras, he introduces us at once to 
the basic concept of the system, in that he declares all empiri- 
cal, physical knowledge to be nescience (Aviadyé), to which he 
opposes the Metaphysics of the Vedanta, as science (Vidyd).— 
Before we approach the elaboratiori of this thought, let us call 
to mind certain things suited to throw light. on its philosophic 
meaning, and thereby on the Vedanta system of which it is the 
vroot. ^ | aa NP 
The thought that the empiric treatment of nature is not ina 
position to lead us to the last fathoming of the being of things, 
meets us not only among the Indians but also in many. forms in 
-the philosophy of the west.. For if empiric or physical investi- 
. gation were in a position to lay open to us the true and inner- 
most being. of nature, we should only have to advance along 
this way in order to come at last to an "understanding of all 
truth ; the final result would be PHYSICS (in the broader sense, 
as the teaching of dios, nature), and there would 'be no 
purpose or justification for-metaphysics. If therefore, the meta- 
~physicans of ancient and modern times, dissatisfied with empi- 
rical knowledge, went onward to metaphysics, then this step is 
only to be explained by a more or less clear consciousness that 
all empiric investigation and knowledge amounts at last only 
to a great deception- grounded in the nature of our knowing 
faculties, to open our: eyes to which is the task of metaphysics: 

. Thrice, so far as "we know, has this knowledge come to an 
original expression among mankind, and each. time, as ‘it ap- 
pears, by a different way, according to conditions oftime; nation- 
al and individual character ; once among the Indians, of which 
we are to speak, again in Greek philosophy, through Parme- 

nides, and the third time in the newer philosophy of Kant.: 

What directly drove the Eleatic sage to proceed beyond’ the 
"World as “ «6 uj v " to the investigation of ° bheing " -seems 
to have been the conception, brought into prominence. by his. 
predecessor Xenophanes, of -the-Unity of Being,. that is, :the - 
unity of nature (by him called %s), the consequence’ ‘of ` 
which Parmenides- followed up with unparalleled -powers of 
abstraction, turning his back on nature, and for that reason 


a 


` 


also cutting off his return to.nature. - coc 0o 
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To the same knowledge came Kant by quite another way, 
since with Teutonic patience and solidity he subjected - the 
knowing faculties of mankind to a critical analysis, really. or: 
only nominally, ‘to examine whether this faculty be really 
the fitting instrument for the investigation of transcendentakx 
things, whereby he arrived at the highly remarkable discovery 
that, amongst other things, three essential elements of the 
world, namely, Space, Time and Casuality, are nothing but three 
forms of perception adhering to the subject, or, if this. be 
expressed in terms of physiology, innate functions of the organ 
of mind ; from this he concluded, with unswerving consistency, ' 
that the world, as it expands in space and time, and in all 

. its appearances, great and small, is knit together by the web 
of causality, in this form exists only for .our knowing faculty, 
being thereby subjected to the condition of revealing to us 
“ appearances” only, -and not the: being. of ‘things in 
themselves." Nod er 
. The methods of the Greek and Indian schools; however 
worthy of admiration, may- seem external and cold, when we 
compare them with the way in which the Indians, as we must 
assume in the present condition of research, reached the same 
basic concept. Their pre-eminence will be intelligible when 
we consider that no people on earth took religion so.seriously, 

: none so toiled on the way to salvation as they did. Their 
reward for this was, if not the most. scientific, yet the most 
inward and direct expression of the last secret of being. — — - 
t, How the path of development which led them to this goal 
is to be represented in detail, we cannot yet- accurately -deter-* 
mine; it seems to us specially matter of question how the 
historical relation between Brahman and Aiman, the two: 
chief concepts on which Indian metaphysics grew, and which: 
aleady in the Upanishads, so far as we see, are used through- 
out as synonyms, is to ‘be considered : whether the concept 
of Aiman developed itself from that of-Brahman through a 
mere sharpening of the subjective moment lying therein, or | 
whether we have rather to. distinguish between two streams; 
the one, more ecclesiastical, which raised Brahman to a 
principle ; the other, more philosophical, which did the same 
or Aiman, until both, closely connected in their nature, 
were led into a common bed. Turning away from these and- 
other thoughts for the present, let us briefly, by à few selected" 
éxainples, mark the conjéctural steps of the way along which 
the Indian genius raised itself to the world-concept "which. we 

are thon toset forth =. ode 1 o. pee Se ues d e PME SL 
‘x, We have already. pointed out how the Indians, setting 

out from the worship of personified powers of nature, recog- 
nised in that raising of the feeling above the consciousness of 
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individual existence which occurs in aspiration, that is, in 
Brakman, the central force in all the. forces of nature, the 
‘shaping and directing principle of. all Gods and all worlds; 
the word Brahman in the whole Rgveda never meaning 
anything else than this lifting and spiritualising power . of 
aspiration (with the history of this concept may be-compared 
that of the Logos Ayos of the fourth Gospel, which rests 
on a ‘similar abstraction and hypostasis.) . From the. stand- 
point of this: apprehension of Brahman as a cosmic potency 
resting in the subject, the Téittirtya-Bréhmana (2, 8, 9, 6) 
for example, takes up a question put in the Sere (or 81, E 
and answers it as follows :— 
' Where was the tree and where the wood, 
^ From which. the heaven and earth were hewed? . ` 
^ [n spirit pondering, seek for it, ye wise, - "n 
, - * Whereon-the raiser ' of the worlds has stood I” 
M M — À r (Rgv. X, 8m4) 
“ The Brahman is the tree, the wood, 
“ From which the heavens and earth were hewed, 
“To spirit pondering, téll I you, ye wise; em ae 
<- “On this the raiser “of the worlds-has stood p* s - 3 
2. To this is joined the concept that Brahman is the inner- 
most and noblest in all the appearances of the world; it is 
as the Adthaka Up, (5, 1-3 ) éxpresses it, while it changes and 
deepens the sense of the verse Rev. JV. 40, 5, the sun in the 
firmament (hansah shuchishad), the God (vasa, the good) in 
the ‘expanse. of air, the Hotar at the Altar, the guest at the 
threshold of the house, it endures everywhere, .is born every- 
“~where,;—but he only is free from sorrow and sure of liberation, 
who honours it, the unborn, unassailable spirit, in.“ the 
city with eleven doors " (the body), wherein it wes with the 
powers of life round it,— : : : 
And in the middle sits a dwárf, 
" Whom all the Godlike powers "adore," Í - 

. Here “in the lotus of the heart." the Brian ds is now 
nothing else than the Atman, that is, the soul, UY © thie 
self." We select an example from Chhándogya- Up. 3, 14: ? 
" " Verily this.universe is Brahman ; as :‘“Tazyaián Tin it 
“ becoming, ceasing, breathing] jit is to be adored in silence. 
is Spirit is its material life its body, light its form ; its decree 

~ istruth, its self-endlessness: [literally ether] 5 ;all- working: i is 
he, all-wishing, all-smelling, all-tasting.* comprehending the 
a all, silent, ungrieved :—this is my soul (4tman) in the inmost 
ue heart, smaller than a grain of rice, ora grain of barley, or a 
“ grain of-mustard-seed, or a. grain-of millet, or a grain of millet's . 


ee M, Müller and. Oldenberg (Buddha, P; 31) ; A Lek: Nae: Brh.. 4, 9, 24. and 
dh ethos 6 opa o ovos d voei, o?Xo$. ons T GKov et of A enop onin: 


* c 


Ll 
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* kernel. ;—this is my soul in the inmost heart, greater than the 
“ earth, greater than the expanse of air; greater than the heaven, 
* greater than these worlds, the all-working, all-wishing, all-- 
:* smelling, all-tasting. embracing the All, silent, ungrieved, this 
“is my, soul in the inmost heart, this is Brahman, thither I shakl._ 
. f enter in on departing hence.—He who has become this, he, 
“ verily, doubts no more !—Thus spoke Shándilya, Shándilya." 

4. The last-mentioned ‘entering into the true self after 
‘death presupposes the consciousnéss of a difference between | 
the empiric Self, that is, the bodily personality, and the 
highest. Self (faramatman), which is the Soul, that is, God. This 
-difference is the subject of a lesson, which Prajápati gives to- 
Indra, Chhdndogya-Up. 8, 7-12, and in which he leads him up 
step by step to ever truer knowledge. To the question: “What 
is the Self ? " comes the immediate answer : ('* the Self is the 
body, as it is reflected in the eye, in water, in a mirror.” 
To the óbjection, that then the Self is also affected by tire~ 
injury and surcease of the body, follows the second explanation: 
*(2.) ' The Selfis the Soul, as it enjoys itself in dream. To 
“the thought that the dreaming soul, if it does not suffer, still 
believes itself to suffer, it is.said: (3) When he who has sunk 
“to sleép has come altogether, fully; and wholly to rest, so that 
“he beholdsno dream,—that is^ the Self,: the undying, the 
:“ fearless, Brahman’ To the objection that in this condition 
consciousness ceases,.that it is just like entering into nothing, 
- Prajápati at last answers :-.(4) “Mortal, verily, O! Mighty one, 
-“is this body, possessed by death ; it is the dwelling-place of 
“that undying, bodiless Self. The embodied is possessed-by^ 
.* desire and pain, for.while he is embodied, there can be no 
. * warding-off of.desire. and pain. . . . | 

But desire and pain move not the bodiless. -> - 
-. “Bodiless is the wind ;—clouds, lightning, thunder are bodiless, 

As these raise themselves above the world '*[in which 
:* they are bound, like the soul^ in the body], enter into 
“ the highest light, and thereby enter into their own form, 
“so also this restful one [that is, the Soul, in deep sleep] raises 

: “itself above this body, enters into the-highest light, and reaches 
-  its,own form ; that is the highest Spirit.” 
^ In similar fashion thé 7dittiriya-Up. 2, 1-7 leads from the 
.bodily Self, by stripping. one covering after another -off it, - 
‘at last to the true Self. Itdistinguishes : (1) the Self-consisting 
of food, in this, as in a cover, is held (2) ; the Self of breath, in 
“this (3) the Self of manas, in this <4: the Self of knowledge, in 
: this finally as in most (5) the Self of bliss. i 
. ~~ “ Verily, this is! the Essence (vasa); he who reaches this 
essence, is filled with. bliss; for who could breathe and who 
could live, if this bliss were not in the expanse of air ?—For 
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he is that, who forms bliss; for when one finds peace and 
support'in this invisible, bodiless;: unspeakable, unindicable, 
‘then is he entered into peace ; but if he in this also [as-in the 
four first] recognises an empty space, an other, that he finds 
—nrest ; this is the unrest of -him who thinks himself wise.” 

5:— The Self. in this sense, is, according, to Chhdndogya-Up., 
6, 2,1 “ being," * the one without a second." and, answering - 
to this, Brhadéranyaka- Up 2, 4, 5 refers and limits all investi: 
gation to the Self; “ The Self verily, Máitreyó, is to be 
* seen, heard, thought on, and investigated ; he who sees, hears, - 
“thinks on, and investigates the Self, has understood all this - 
“ world. " l i ANE. 


“These worlds, these beings, these Gods, these all are what ` 
the Self is. It is the point of union (eAéyanam) for all, as the’ 
ocean for the waters, the ear for sound, the eye for focus, 

—~and-so-on ; all outside it is as devoid of. being as the sound 
that goes out from a musical instrument; he who has laid. 
hold on the instrument has therewith also laid hold on the: 
sounds that spring. from it (lc. 2, 4, 6-11). It is, according to ` 
Chhándogya- Up. 6, 1,4, that from which all the world has come | 
into being, a mere transformation. of it: he who knows this ` 
one, therewith knows all, “ just as, dear, by a lump of clay, 
“all that is made of clay is known ; the transformation rests . 
‘on words, a mere name ; in reality it is only clay !" — 

6. .In conformity with this, the ZsAá-Uf. 1,.6.bids us, 


“sink the whole world in God, ". that is; in the Self: . 


-— 


~= “ Who, seeking, finds all being in the Self 
* For him all erior falls, all sorrow ends ;" 
and the Kdthaka-Up, (4, 10-11) warns us-not-to admit a multi- . 
plicity, anything different (dnd) from the soul: > 

` “ For.what is here is there, and what there here P . 

* From death to death he goes who difference sees ! 

* In spirit.know there is no manifold ; . 

f -  " Fiom death to death he falls who difference knows." 
7. It was a simple consequence of this conception when ` 
the Vedanta declared the empiric concept which represents 
to us a manifoldness existing outside the Self, a world of the 
Object existing independently of the subject, to be a glamour ` 
(méydé), an innate illusion (dhrama) resting. on an illegitimate 
"transfererice (adAÀyása), in virtue of which we transfer the - 
reality, which alone belongs to the subject, to the world of- 
the object, and, conversely, the characteristics of the: objective . 
world, ¢.g., corporeality, to the subject, the Self, the Soul. 


Concerning this, Jet us hear Shankara himself. - 


-—- 


* 
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;:2. ANALYSIS OF SHANKARA’S INTRODUCTION (p. 5-23). ` 

"Object (vishaya) and Subject (vishayin), he says at the 
beginning of his work, “ having as their province the representa? - 
‘tion of the Thou [not I] and the J,* are of as opposed a nature" ~~ 
“as darkness and light.. If it is certain. that the.being of the 
“one is incompatible with the being of the other, it follows 
“so much the more that the qualities of the one also do not 
“exist in the other., Hence it follows that the .transfer 
“(adhydsa) of the object, which has as its- province the re- ` 
^ presentation of the' Thou, and its qualities, to the pure 

“ spiritual subject, which has as its province the representation . 
‘of the I, and conversely, that the transfer of the subject and 
“its qualities to the. object, is inferentially false. . Yet in 
“mankind this process, resting on false knowledge (mithyd- 

" sfana-nimitia) of pairing together the true and untrue [tbat, | .. 
‘tis, subjective and objective] is inborn (natsargika), so that | 
“they transfer the being and qualities of the one to the other, 

* not separating object and subject, although they are absolute- 
“ly different (atyanta-vivikta) and so saying, for example: 
«e This is I, ‘That is mine, "T However this transference 
be defined, (p. 12, r-14,3) in any case it results in this, that 
qualities of one thing appear in another, as when mother-of- . 
pearl is taken for silver, or when two moons are seen instead 
of one (p. 14, 3-5). This erroneous trànsference of the things 
and relations of the objective world to the inner Soul, the Self. 
in the strictest sense of the word, is possible because the soul, .— 
also is, in a certain sehse, object, namely, object of the répre- 
sentation of the I, and, as our author here affirms, in no sense - 





* Yushmad-asmat-jratyaya-gochara ; Banerjea translates: “indicated by the 
second and first personal pronouns," and so -p. 15, 2 asmat-pratyaya-vishayatuat : ~ 
“ because it (the:Soul) is the object of the first personal pronoun,” which, however, - 
pives us noclear meaning, for only representations, not pronouns, have objects, 
The soul is therefore subject (zvishayin), yet not (empiric) subject of knowledge 
as which the aAam pratyayin (that is, manas to distinguish from aAam£artar ) 
figures, to which the soul again stands opposed as object ( v2sEaya ), c. f., the passages 
in-Remarks 29 and 30, and further in the course of the work (Chap XXVII, 3). - 


+ By this the objective, 2. g., the body, is sometimes treated as subject, sometimes 
as.a quality of it. “As explanation the following passage may serve, p. 20, 8: 
*! Às one is accustomed, when it goes ill or well with his son or wife and the like, 
"ito say, ‘it goes ill or- well with me,’ and thus transfers the qualities of outer 
“ things to the Self (soul, d¢man) [cf p. 689, 3 ff], in just the same way he transfers... 
“ the qualities of the body, when he says: ‘I am fat, I am thin, I am white, `. 
"I stand, I go, I leap,' and similarly the qualities of the sense.organs when he ^ 
“says : ‘J am dumb, impotent, deaf, one-eyed, blind.’ and similarly the qualities of the 
‘finner organ [asa karana-manas cf. 2, 3, 32], desire, wish, doubt. resolution and 
" the like ; —thus also he transfers the representative of I (a&am-fratyayin) to the’ 
ttinner soul, present solely as witness (s@2shin) of the personal tendencies, and 
‘t conversely the witness of all, the inner soul, to the inner organ and the rest ^ 
[that is, to the sense organs, the body and.the objects of the outer world]. 


- 
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something transcendent, lying beyond the province of perception 
(paroksham).* E 
“This transference, thus made, the wise indicate as nescience 
'* (avidyá ), and, in contradistinction to it, they call the accurate 
~“ determination of the own nature of things " (vastu-svarüpam, 
“the being-in-itself of things, as we would say) science or. 
“wisdom (vidyá). If this be so, it follows that that to which a. 
“fsimilar, false] transfer is thus made, is not in the slightest 
N — affected by any want or excess caused thereby" (p. 16, 
I-4). | x s 
The object of knowledge, the soul, thus remains, as made 
clear in these words, entirely unaltered, no matter whether we 
rightly understand this, or not. From this we must conclude 
that the ground of the erroneous empiric concept is to be 
- sought for solely in the knowing subject ; in this, the avidyá, 
as repeatedly (p. ro, 1. 21, 7. 807, 12) asserted, is innate nai- 
~-vsarprki) ; the cause of it is an incorrect perception (it is mthyd- 
Jflána-nimilía, p. 9, 3) ; its being is an incorrect representation 
(mithyd-pralyaya-surarüfa, p. 21, 7) ; all these expressions point 
to the fact that the last basis of the false empiric concept is 
to be sought—where, however, the. Védanta did not seek it— 
in the natural character of our knowing faculty- An analysis 
of this, as Kant undertook it, would in fact give the true scien- 
tific foundation of the Vedánta system ; and itisto be hoped 
that thé Indians, whose orthodox dogmatics, holding good still 
at the present day, we here set forth, will accept the teachings 
of the “Critique of Pure Reason," when it is brought to their 
~ knowledge, with grateful respect.} 


* P, 14,5: "Question : but how is it possible to transfer to the inner soul, which 
‘tis yet no object, the qualities of objects? For everyone transfers, [only] to one 
" object standing before him, another object: and of the inner soul thou declarest 
' that it is cut off from the representation of Thou [not-]] and no object [I read 
"with Govinda: av/skayatvam] — Answer: It is still not in every sense not 
“ Object ; fer it is the object of the representation of the I” [asmaz-2:atyaya visha- 
ya]; taken strictly and according to p. 78, 6, cf. 73, 5, 672, 1, not the sdshin, but 
only the 4&arfíar, that is, the individual soul already endowed with objective quali- 
ties, is aam pratyaya-vishaya] ; “and the [whole] acceptance of an inner soul 
"rests on this, that it is not transcendent (afaroksha). Itvis also not necessary 
t that the object, to which we transfer another object, should stand before us; 
“as, for instance, when foolish people transfer to space ( G&üsEa ), which is not-an 
“object of perception, the dark colour of the ground, and the like. In just the 
tt some way is it possible to transfer to the soul what is not soul.” : 
+ Also-Kant's axiom that the transcendental ideality of the world does not exclude 
“¥ itr émpiric reality, finds its full analogy in the coucepts of Shankara: cf. p. 448, 6: 
All empiri¢ tendency is true, so long as the knowledge of the soul is not reached, 
''just as the tendencies in dream, before awaking occurs. As long in fact as the 
t knowledge of unity with the true Self is not reached, so long one has not a con- 
" sciousness of the unreality of ‘the process resting on the rules ani objects of know- 
& ledge and the fruit of wérks, but every creature, under the designation of ‘I’ and 
‘ imine,’ takes mere transformations for the Self and for characteristics of the Self, 
“and on the viher hand leaves out of consideration their original Brahman-Self- 
“hood; therefore before the consciousness of identity with Brahman awakes, all 
t wordly and Vedic practices are justified.” 





+ 
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: On the- soil of this-natural nescience stands, according to -~ 
Shankara, all human knowledge. with the exception of.the 
metaphysics of the Vedanta; thus, not only the empiric ' 
thought, that is,. thought.by means of the sense-organs, or, 
habitual life, but also the whole ritual canon of the Veda, with $.. 
its things commanded and forbidden under promise of reward 
and punishment in another world (p. 16,4—17,1). . | 
. The immediate: ground on which. both worldly and Vedit 
practice must be referred. to the sphere of nescience, lies in this, 
that both are not free from the delusion (abAimána) of seeing: 
the- I: in: the embodied ; for neither knowledge nor action is 
possible unless.one. considers the sense-organs. and the body 
manifesting them .as belonging to the Self,* and the ritual part 
of the. Veda also cannot but transfer many circumstances of 
the outer world erroneously to the Soul.T.' 
- A further ground for the inadequacy of all empiric knowledge 
is, that.it is only distinguished from that .of animals in degree; 
through higher -evolution (vyut-patti), but in kind is similar to 
it, so.far as, like it. itis wholly subservient to egoism, which 
impels -us to seek for what is desired and. io avoid what is 
not desired ; and it makes no difference here whether these 
egoistic aims, as in the case of worldly impulses, reach their 
realisation already in this life, or, asin the case of the works 
ordained by the Vedas, only in a future existence, thus pre- 
supposing a knowledge of it. Quite otherwise.the Vedanta, . 
which, on the contrary, leaves the whole sphere of desire 
behind, turns its back .on all differences of ‘position in 
- outer life (even if, as we shall see, not quite consistently; 
and raises itself to the knowledge that the Soul is in: 
reality not the least. involved in the circle of trànsmigra- 
tion (sazsára) i For all those laws of empiric knowledge 





* P.17,2: “But how is it possible that the means of knewledge, perception 
t and the rest, and the [ritual] books of doctrine are found in the province of nes- 
t cience?— Answer: Because without the delusion that ‘I’ and ‘mine’ consist, 
"in the body, sense-organs, and the like, no knower can exist, and consequently 
ta use of the: means of knowledge is not possible. For without calling in the aid of 
*the sense-organs, there can be no activity of perception, but the action of the 
* sense-organs is not possible without a resting place [the body] and no action 
- "at all is possible without transferring the being of the Sel( (the Soul, &ziaz) to 
* the body, and without all this taking place no action. óf knowing is possible for 
Ifthe soul, which is independent [reading æ sangasya] [of embodied existence]. But 
* without the action of knowing, no knowing can proceed. Consequently, the means 
t of knowledge, perception and the rest, as well as the books of doctrine [mentioned] © 
! belong to the province of nescience.”’ l l 
P. 20,5: 'fFor when it is said, for example: ‘Let the Brahman offer, 
‘< the like ordinances rest on the fact of transferring the castes, Ashramas, ages of 
‘life and similar differences to the soul ; this transference is, as we have said, the E 
“i assertion that something is where it is not.” 
f The interesting passage which gives us an insight into the Indian concept 
-of the difference between man and animals, reads in its entirety as follows, 
(p: 18, 4 ff):—" For this reason also " [wordly and Vedic knowledge belongs 


- 
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and action are valid for us only«so longas we are held by. the” 
rüfescience, resting ona false transference, which nature imposes 
. oh us; of which it is said in conclusion (p. 21, 7): “Thus it- 
“stands with this -beginningless, endless, innate transference, ’ 
* which according to its being is a false affirmation, producing 
* all the conditions -of ‘doing and enjoying [or suffering ] and 
“ forming the [natural] methods of concept of all men.. To 
“remove this, the root of the evil, and to teach the science 
“ of the unity of the soul,—this is the aim of' all the texts of 
"the Vedánta."* M IU NE p 
"This aim the Vedanta reaches by separating from the soul (the 
Self, tman) everything that is not soul, not Self, and is only _ 
transferred thereto falsely, thus, in a word, all uAédhis, or indivi- 
dualised determinations, clothed in which ‘í upahitam 163, 
9. 690, 5. 739, 7) Brahman appears as individual soul. Such. 
Upadhis are: (1) all things and relations of the outer world: 
7 (Gf remark 29, (2) the body, consisting .of the gross elements, - 
(3) the Zndriyas, that is the five sense-organs ‘and five organs: 
- of action of the body, represented as separate existences, (4): 
-= Manas, also called the inner organ (antahkaranam), the- central- 
órgàn for- the 'sense-organs as well as for the organs of action, | 
in the first relation closely approaching. what we call under- 


* 





5, to the province of nescience], because [thereby] no diflerence is, made between: 
“man and animals. For just as the animals, when, for instance, a sound 
‘+ strikes their ears, in case the perception of | the sound is disagreeable to them, ` 
" move áway from it, and in case it is agreeable, move towards it—as, when they 
see a man witl.an upraised stick before them, thinking : * He will strike me,’ 
. . ‘they try to escape, and when they see ome with a handful of fresh grass, approach, | 
"yi [one sees that when the Indian speaks of an animal, he thinks of a cow, 
“í somewhat as we think of a dog] :- just so men also whose knowledge is more 
!* evolved -(oyn£panna--chitta); when -they perceive strong men of terrible aspect, : 
5 with: drawn swords in their hands, turn'away from them, and turn towards the 
* contrary. — Thus with reference to the means and condition of knowledge, the: 
‘i process in men and animals is alike. Of course in the case of animals the- 
t! activity of perception, and the like, goes on without previous (1) judgment ; 
* but, if one watches its similarity, the activity of perception and the like, even 
“in the case of [spiritually] - evolved (vywzoatii matdm) men, for the time 
“ fof false knowledge] is distinctly the same ; and if the performance of works 
‘according to the scriptural canon. is permitted only to. one who-has gained 
** insight (dvddhi), and not to one who has not recognised the connection of the 
t sou] with the other world, yet for this permission it is not imperative that one 
* [has recognised] the truth. to be taught by the Vedanta, leaving behind 
“hunger and the other [desires], turning away from the difference between 
" Brahmans, warriors and the rest, concerning the soul freed from samsâra. 
Lo af For this truth does not agree with the injunction [the work of sacrifice]. but 
' 4 rather is in contradiction to-itz- -And while the canon of ordinances [only] comes 
t into force for this degree of knowledge of the soul, it does not rise above 
* the province of nescience. = 


* Cf, for the teaching as to Avidya also the following passages: p. 98, 8, 
112, 3. 182, 12. 185, 12. 199,5 205, Io . 343, 4. 360,2. 433, 13. 452, 
2. 455,4. 473, I7. 483, 6. 507, 1. 660, 10. 680, 12, 682,3. 689, 1. 
690, 5. 692, 14, 787, 13. 804, 1: 807, 11. 837,2. 860, 15. 1056, I. 1132, 10, 
1133, 12. 1133, 15. l 





ta 
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standing, and in the latter what we call will, the unified 
principle of conscious life, as (5) the Mukhyaprdéna with its 
five off shoots, is the unified principle of unconscious life, 
sübserving nutrition.— All this, of which more in our psycholo- `, 
gical part, metaphysics cuts away, in order to retain the soul. s 
that is, the real Self or I, whichis present as witness (sdAshin).- 
of all individual tendencies, but itself only apparently- 
individualised by the .Upadhis, is on the contrary in reality: 
identical with the highest godhead, and, like this, is pure 
spiritual nature, pure consciousness (cAdifanya).- 

. And. here we. touch. the basic want of the Vedanta system, 
which, among other things, makes it deficient, that it has no 
roper: morality, however near it this, in its purest form, lay. * 

ightly the Vedanta recognises, as the sole source by which 
we may reach true knowledge, true apprehension of being-in 
itself, our own I, but wrongly halts at the form. in which it 
directly appeals to our consciousness, as a knower, even after ^-^ 
it. has cut away the whole intellectual apparatus, and attached 
it to the not I,the world of appearances, even after it has 
also,very rightly, indicated as the dwelling of the highest 
soul, not, as Descartes did, the head (about which.Brh. 2,.2 
treats) but the heart. — . 

Meanwhile, as we shall see, the spiritual (chéitanya) is, in 
our system, a potency which lies at the root of all motion; 
and change in nature, which is therefore also ascribed, for 
example, to plants, and means thus rather the capacity of. 
reaction against outer. influences, a potency which, in its highest 
potentiality, reveals itself as man's capacity for knowing, —— 
as spirit. — ^ . 7 eG | | Er 

'* "The principle *' ágamseis Tov  mMgetov gov ws ccavróvp [* Love 
thy neighbour. as. thyself ] is an immediate consequence .of the basic concept: 
of the Vedanta, as the following verses of the Bhagavadgttd (13, 27-28) may: 


show:i— ' T l 
s * This highest Godhead standing in all being, 
. © Lives, though this die who sees this, he is seeing, i 
t And he who every where the highest God has found, | 
3 


* Will not wound self through self. . . . ' 


. ART. VIII. —SANITATION IN BENGAL JAILS 


“HE extraordinary success that has lately attended the. 
introduction of certain sanitary ‘precautions into the 
“Hooghly District Jail, resulting in the entire cessation of dysen- 
tery, and some other diseases, and the marked improvement | 
| 
| 


"n 


in the general -health of the prisoners, leads me to believe that. 
the adoption of similar measures in other unhealthy jails in - 
Bengal, would eventuate in equally beneficial results. . [n the 
Hooghly Jail, the growth of dysentery has completely stopped 
for the past two months. This happy result is the more marked, 
when it is remembered. that, during the autumn  months,. | 
dysentery is more prevalent 'than during other. parts of the. | 
year, and that lately, among the general population of the town, ' 
-—üysentery was exceptionally prevalent and fatal. Other di- ` 
nu besides dysentery, which are common in many unhealthy 
jails in Bengal, have also stopped ; in fact, at the present time, | 
out of a population of about 400 prisoners, there are only two. 
persons iu the Jail Hospital. The means adopted to secure . 
this desirable end are so simple and so easy of accomplishment, 
that they might well be introduced with similar beneficial re- 
sults, not only into other unhealthy jails, but also into asylums,’ 
factories, and, with modifications, even into thickly-populated 
portions of towns. 
. During the past ten years, the m of good sanitation | 
-~ havezibegun to be recognized by the educated portion of the | 
residents in Bengal, both European and Native. Many of the - 
mists, however, of superstition and prejudice, still obscure and 
thwart the introduction and spread of measures calculated to 
alleviate human suffering and to lower death-rates in the. 
country generally ; and this is especially ` noticeable in -towns, 
where the increasing density of -the population, renders the ` 
introduction of sanitary precautions against disease, more im- 
perative than in the rural portions of the Province, 

The measures taken to mitigate disease, and to lower death- 
rates, are closely watched with unsympathetic eyes by the in- 
habitants, and are subjected to severe criticism. This is ` 
naturally to be expected in a country like India, where the 

-present customs have existed for so many generations, and 
where changes, for the most part, are looked upon with dis-_ 
favour ; it will, therefore, be desirable for many years to come, 
for sanitarians to direct their energies specially to the improve- 
ment of urban populations, and to other closely-packed groups 
of persons, such as those connected with factories and mills, . 
and those confined in public institutions, such as asylums and 
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jails. In fact, the sanitary measures adopted in these places 
should act as object lessons, in demonstrating to the people in. 
general the advantages of. good sanitation, The- absolute 
necessity for this course will be at once recognized by anyone 
accustomed to mix freely with the people as I have done. Won 

In this article I wish to confine my remarks principally to^ 
the means by which the general health of prisoners, confined | 
in Bengal Jails, may be improved, and the death-rate reduced 
to about one-third its present rate, or, in other words, to about 
14°15 per mille, and that without increasing the general expen- ' 
diture, or interfering in any way with discipline, which we all ad- 
mit must be maintained. Under the system I advocate, not only 
will discipline be upheld, but the deterrent character of the 
employment on which the prisoners are engaged, may be in- 
creased ; in fact, I have lately been able to rccommend to the 
Jail authorities that the work on which the prisoners are en- 
gaged should ‘be made of a more laborious, and, consequently, 
deterrent character. 

I have had special opportunities for studying thoroughly the . 
subject of jail sanitation, as not only have I been able to watch 
closely: for years the habits and’ customs ofthe people from - 
whom the Bengal ‘Jail population is recruited, but also, for 
nany years previous to my holding the appointment of Sanitary 
Commissioner, I acted, in addition to other duties, as Superin- 
tendent of a large District Jail, and two years ago I was a mein- 
ber of a Committee which, at the instance of the Government - 
of India, was appointed to inquire into the causes of the ex- ` : 
céssive mortality that existed in certain. Bengal Jails,—-At——^* 
that time I submitted proposals which, when adopted, as no 
doubt tbey will be in time; will result i in the general improve- 
ment of the health of the jail population. Í have been fortu- 
nate in lately obtaining an opportunity of demonstrating the 
practical applicability of the ‘measures I then advocated, and 
the advantages that may: bë derived from them,’ as, three | 
months ago, on completing my term as Sanitary Commissioner, 

I was appointed, in addition to other duties, to be Superin- . 
tendent of the Hooghly District Jail, which has an average 
population of about 400 prisoners. 

The general health of the prisoners, when I took charge, was 
bad, there were a large number in hospital, and an epidemic of __ 
dysentery had commenced. Within less than a month from’ 
the time of my taking charge, the general health had won- 
derfuly improved and dysentery had. entirely ceased, 
although-up to that time there had been 121 cases of dysentery | 
and- diarrhoea in the jail, out’ of a: total, from all causes, of 
235; since the rst January 1895. As dysentery has been pre. ` | 
valent ámong' the outside population during the latter months : 


` 


—» -——— 
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of the year, the immunity of the jail’ population. from this 
disease is the more marked, and clearly demonstrates that it 
is really preventable. ` 

I will now- draw. atténtion. to the ern that have 
been recorded in Bengal Jails, the death-rate of the general 


\ population from which the jail population is recruited, and 


the, probable normal death-rate (14°18 per mille). that, must 
occur in jails. I will then point out the very simple, measures 


which I have adopted, and with entire- success, in lowering 
the excessive .death-rate in .the Hooghly Jail. In. the - last 


^ report issued by the Jail Department, an interesting summary 


is given of the average death-rates. for the past fifty years, in- 


which itis shown that the mortality .among, prisoners , ranged 
from, 60°3- per, mille in 1844. to 47'r/ per mille in 1894. . I am 
‘afraid’ this latter: rate "must „still, be: considered excessive, 

With regard to the death- rate among -the general, population 


~in Bengál; Mr. G. F. Hardy, to whom the Census. tables of 


1881 were submitted by Sir W. Plowden, arrrived at the con- 
clusion ae in the,Lower Provinces, the death-rate. was :39'9 
per mille (see Bengal Census Report for 1891, page.-164). Mr. 
^J. A. Baines, in-his general, report of.the Census. of India. for 
. 1891, page 61, states that the averagé death-rate for all 
India may be taken at 41 per mille. ` Mr. © Donnell, in his 
Census Report for Bengal for: 1891, page. 168, ‘states that 
“Northern Bengal may be,regarded -as presenting an average 
death-rate " for the Province, vig, 42/4 iper mille. , Let us ac- 
.cept this as.the correct death-rate.: From these figures we 


S ~can easily calculate the death-rate that should take.place among 


,— 


——— 


. prisoners, provided. that deaths occurred. among . them in the 
same proportion as-in the outside population. It is an acknow- 
.ledged fact that, between the ages of nine and fifty, the: death- 
rates per mille, living at each group -of ages, is much: lower 
than the death-rate for all ages. It is evident, therefore, that 
an unusually large portion of persons living (as in Jails) at 
these ages would be à cause of low mortality. - Now, in Bengal 
-Jails thereare no pefsons under nine years of age, and very 
few above fifty years of age; with regard to this last state- 
ment, I desire to quote the following remarks fróm Mr. Baines' 
“Census Report of India for 1891, page. 274 :—' There is no 


doubt that an habitual over- -státement of age amongst the old: 


“of both sexes is" common; as great age is considered a, sort of 
-distinction ;” and again.(page 277) “ we may.sum ,up the main 
features of the age’ distribution of:the Indian population as 
“consisting in the exceptionally high proportion of.the young, 
-with a very small proportion of those past fifty.” . “It will 
-appear that this is- due to a remarkably “high. birth ‘rate, ac- 
companied by great mortality. amongst infants, and those past 
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the prime of life," , The death-rate in the outside population 

-of -persons between the ages of 10-50 Susa correspond with 

the ages of persons who form the jail population, as will be ^ 
:seen from Mr. O'Donnell's Table VII, page 168 of Vol. III, x 
of the Census Report for Bengal for 1891) is 20:97, or, in #.. 
round numbers, 21 per mille. The death-rate, therefore, in~ 
„Jails, provided that the prisoners are subject to the sáme condi- 
‘tions as regards food, water, &c., as the outside population, 
should not exceed. this. rate - -21 per mille), But there is no 
reason that I can'see.why the adoption of suitable sanitary 
precautions should not be able to lower this rate by at least. 
one-third ; ithas beén done in European Jails, and it’ might 
well be done in India. By this mode of reasoning, we are 
enabled ‘to fix the probably correct average death-rate for. 
Bengal Jails at 14°15 per mille. -As the prisoners in Central. 

. Jails are picked from among the -healthy in District Jails, we 

5 would ‘naturally expect the death-rate to be lower in the; 77 
-Central Jails, than. in the. District Jails; possibly the death-. 
“rate in'Central Jails should not exceed’ 12 per mille, and in. 

- District Jails 17°18 per mille. 

The’ practical questions then ‘are; what are the causes of 
‘the present excessive .death-rate in ‘our jails? And. what 
‘medsures should. be adopted to prevent the action ‘of these 
causes? I believe that it will be generally conceded that these 
causes are cholera, dysentéry, diarrhoea, pneumonia, and 
debility (the result of the abovementioned diseases). 

The measures by which these diseases may be prevented are 
;extremely simple; they should, however, be systematically" 
carried out, for thé omission of anyone of them will undoubt- 
edly result sooner or later in the collapse of the whole scheme. 

, These measures may be comprised under the following heads :— 
t ` Disinfection and clearing of the water-supply. . 
2. The supply of a more nutritiots diet, especially as re- 
: gards albuminates, salt, and oils, | 
3. Improvement of ventilation. - ae 
^ 4. Entire prohibition: of the cultivation of succulent 
‘vegetables within the jail enclosure. 
5. Careful disinfection of'all excreta;. drains, clothing, 
and the air of wards, etc.- 
6. Sufficient clothing, I MEE ON 
5. Daily allowatice to all: prisoners of a small quantity 
of'oil to rub their, bodies. with before bathing, as 
is the géneral custom in’ Bengal, . 

. The water-süpply for the. Hooghly ]Jailis a typicàl one; it 
is at-present drawn from a cóntáminated Source, being taken: 
‘ffom a“ back-water"" of the river Hooghly, - and ‘about 100 
yatds lower down the river than the-opening- of a sewer (stéps 
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are being taken to remove the intake to a point above the 
sewer); the water is pumped . up from‘ this source; into two 
large open tanks, in which it is at.once disinfected and cleared 

P means of quick: lime; it is then, after two ‘days’ rest, 
allowed. to run through sand filters into a resetvoir "from which 
dt is drawn when required for use. 

In fixing the amount of food necessary for prisoners, it is 
well to consider the amount used by the outside: population 
from which these prisoners.are recruited. In August, last year, 
I had occasion, while enquiring into the cause of the excessive 
mortality in certain unhealthy tracts-in Bengal, to examine and 
weigh the food ordinarily used by the people. I visited a 
large number of villages,..and got the villagers themselves to 
bring the food usually consumed by them, which I care- 
fully weighed. Much interest was taken by the people in these 
weighments, The different articles used-at the three meals of 

Che “day were placed in separate groups and then weighed ; 
the amount of each kind :of food used was within the limits 
given in the following làble :— 


7 to 8 A.M.— EN Danese 
: ,Ricé , ... us „IO —II. 
“Vegetables . un 657 MNA 
Salt ve f O a à UNE A E 
- Tamarind, ilt + 


Oil (mustard) ` a : 
. Onions or chillies a 


11 to 12 NOON—- Ounces, 
Rice EIL . ees 15 gcn! 14 
iu ‘Peas... Mode ee 
fe DES Vegetables ^  - .. If —14 
i 2 Pish. Su ogs e BH 
MS : s M j Salt "te l S $ l 
Oil (mustard) . .. $— 1 
Tamarind . - i— i 
Chillies or onions and 
spices .. .- e. 1— I 
8 to 9 P.M.— qi i Ounces, 
Rice  .. nea Ib —17 
Peasy... e) Dm AP 
Vegetables wee li -—IA4 
Fish mr : sae 2c 6 i 
- Salt se pr 
Oil (mustard) . EN $— I 
Tamarind à— i 
-————7 Chillies or onions and 
SPICES ... t— I 


Allowance must be made for the aieas succulent charac- 
ter of the vegetables used, I found that, when milk and curds 
were used, a less quantity of peas and fish was taken, If the 
amounts given in the above table are compared with the food 
tables given in Parkes’ Hygiene, it will be seen that the people 
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of these tracts have a sufficient and complete diet. 


The follow- 


ing table shows the amount of food allowed to the prisoners 


in.the Hooghly Jail whe 


August last :— 


4 


zi 6 AM- m. 


II A.M. 


5 P.M, 


Rice... 
Salt  .. 
Peas  .. 
Rice, ... 
, Peas  .. 

. Vegetables 
Salt... , 
Oil TTE. 

: Condiments:  : 

 Tamarind | 
Rice , see 
Peas  .. 
Vegetables 
Salt aoe 
Oil 2s 
Condiments 
‘Tamarind 


"4s 


n I took over charge at the end of 


Ounces. 


d 


About six times in the month they got 2 ounces of fish in 
lieu of 2 ounces of peas. It will be noted that the albumi- 
nates, oils and salt are deficient in this scale. Since I took over 
charge of the jail, the prisoners have been allowed diet approxi- 
mating to the amounts used'by the villagers as mentioned ‘in 


the first table. 


- 


With regard to:ventilation, I would observe that, though the -~~ 


jail buildings are substantially built and dry, the ventilation is 
defective, The follówing sketches will illustrate my meaning :— 





- 


(1) Impure air removed at |. 
i once - 


(2) No draught. `` A 
"(3) Air not suddenly cooled. 
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B. i 
(1) ‘Impure air retained. 


(2) Draughts very great. 
(3) Air suddenly cooled, 


4 


A is a sketch of an ordinary Bengali house; in which ventila- 
~tion-is as perfect as it can possibly be. Impure air is at once 
removed ; there are no draughts, and the air in the rooms is 
not suddenly cooled. Sketch B represents a section ofan 
ordinary prison barrack, in which the foul air is retained in the 
upper portion of the chamber, the draughts are very great, and 
the air of the ward is unnecessarily cooled. There is no 
doubt that the bad ventilation of dormitories of this kind is one 
ofthe principal exciting causes of the excessive sickness and 
deaths from respiratory disease in unhealthy jails during the 
cold season. The impure character of the air in-the wards is 
very evident to any one entering the room before the prisoners 
„are let out in the morning. There are ceiling ventilators in 
"the wards of the Hooghly Jail, but they are not sufficient to 
secure proper ventilation ; measures have been adopted to im- 
prove, as far as possible, the ventilation in the wards by keep- 
ing permanently open the upper venetians, 

The cultivation of vegetables witbin the jail enclosure, ne- 
cessitating as it does irrigation and manuring, has a tendency 
to render the wards damp, and, consequently, unhealthy, "The 
practice has been entirely stopped, which has no doubt helped 
to render the jail more healthy. 

With regard to disinfection, it has been found that the burn- 
ing of all excrementitious matter is the most effectual method. 
The disinfection of the air of the wards by chlorine gas de- 
..veloped from common salt, black oxide of manganese, and sul- 
phuric acid has been found most satisfactory. 

To ensure that the prisoners are kept sufficiently warm at 
night,.two to four blankets are allowed to each prisoner, accord-. 
ing to the state of his health. 

VOL. CÍL] . I2 


viw ag hls sess TÉ 


ciue KU i i 


Mindat bets ede MERE REND 
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I look upon the daily supply of a small quantity of mustard 
oil to the prisoners, for rubbing their bodies at the time of 
bathing, as essentially necessary. 
I have no doubt that, when the people of Bengal come to 
' understand, which they quickly will do, how much sickness and, 
preventable death may be avoided by such simple precautions *— 
as those mentioned above, they will adapt them to the .re- 
quirements of their homes, and, consequently, not only the 
death-rate in our jails will be reduced, but the general health of 
the community will be improved. 


W. H. GREGG, 
Brig. Surg. Lt.-Col, Dip. Pub. Health, Camé. 
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HE change of aaa in England hae been followed 

by a complete lull in Party politics, and, as far as can be 
judged from the speeches delivered by either side during the 
recess, the approaching Session of Parliament seems likely to be 
both a busy and an unusually quiet one, The Unionist leaders 
have shown no disposition to provoke controversy by a prema- 
ture disclosure of the Government programme ; but what has 
been said on the subject, points to the probability of their 
dealing with the questions of the amendment of the Irish Land 
Act, the relief of agriculture, voluntary education, employers’ 

"iability, and, perhaps, the government of London. 

It is.to the Turkish question that all eyes have been turned 
throughout the period under review. After undergoing what 
seemed to bea marked improvement, the situation has lately 
become more menacing than ever. By the abandonment, on the 
part of Lord Salisbury's Government, of that portion of the 
British demands which France and Russia declined to support, 
the concert of the three Powers bas been restored, and the 
members of the Triple Alliance have since joined it. On the 
other hand, the acceptance by the Sultan of the demands of 
the Powers has been the signal for a series of frightful massacres, 
«HOt only of Armenians, but of other Christians. In some of the 

UE earlier Cases, in which the former were the victims, notably in 
Constantinople itself, the first provocation seems to have come 
from the Armenians ; but in others there is no doubt thatthe 
massacres have been as wanton as they were brutal ; and there is 
strong reason for suspecting that they have been instigated by 
the Palace clique, into whose hands the Sultan has completely 
fallen. In spite of earnest protestations of his determination to : 
carry out the promised reforms and use every effort to restore 

- order, the Sultan has shown no disposition to appoint men who 
might be depended on to act with energy for the purpose, On 
the contrary, at the instance of the clique in question, he has 
dismissed Kiamil Pacha and his colleagues, and replaced them 
..by ministers said to be without prestige, authority, or self- 
reliance. In view of the state of anarchy prevailing, the Powers 
have submitted identical notes to the Porte warning it that, 
unless effectual steps are taken to restore order, they will be 
compelled to interfere ‘for the purpose. They have since 
demanded firmans from the Sultan to allow them to double 
their guardships at the capital, but with this demand, which 
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was made three weeks ago, and hasbeen peremptorily repeated, 
the Sultan has not yet complied, and, at the time of writing, the | 
latest information is tbat further action on the part of the 
Powers is imminent. The state of affairs is such that it is, 
difficult to believe that decisive action would-not have been*- 
taken long ago if the Powers were agreed as to the character 
‘it should assume. | i 

The Ribot Ministry in France, having been defeated on a 
motion throwing doubt on their willingness to probe the 
Southern Railway scandal to the bottom and bring the guilty to 
justice without regard to personal considerations, have resigned, 
and have been succeeded by a Radical Ministry under M. 
Bourgeois, who have produced what the Times describes as a 
frankly Radical, and, in sóme measure, a Socialistic programme, 

At the American “ Fall "Elections, the Republicans have 
been generally victorious’; but it is admitted on all hands that - 
the silver question has had no effect on the result, and, indeed; 
that, for the present at least, it is practically dead. In New 
York the influence of beer in politics has received one more 
striking illustration in the return. of the Tammany candidate, 
the party of reform, which would otherwise have commanded a 
large majority, having been foolish enough to, tack temperance 
on to their programme, thus alienating the sympathies of sen- 
sible men, and especialy of the large German element in the 
electorate. ` o f | ND. 
. The King of ‘Ashanti having failed to accept the British 
ultimatum, requiring him to fulfil his treaty engagements, to 
abstain from attacking: the neighbouring tribes, and to_peceive aw 
British Resident at his capital, it has been determined to send ^ 
an expedition to Koomassie, consisting of 700 Houssa troops, 
400 men ofthe West India Regiment at Sierra Leone, and 300 
picked men from various corps in England, to bring him to 
his senses. : ; l 

The Madagascar expedition has resulted in the complete 
submission of the Hovas and the establishment of a French 
protectorate. l 

The profound calm that has fallen upon the political world 
at Home since the advent of the Conservatives to power, might 
almost seem to have been reflected in the complete dearth of 
excitement which has characterised the past three months in 
India. ib. 

The expeditionary force has been withdrawn from Chitra] 
and the intervening country without hindrance from the tribes, 
or serious mishap of any kind, and the aspect of affairs on our 
North-Western frontier is unusually peaceful, while, at the 
opposite extremity of the Empire, the only warlike or semi- 
warlike enterprises on hand, are a small expedition against the 
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Sana Kachins and a demonstration against the Lushai Chief, 
Kairuma. But for the dispute between the two sections of the 
Congress party over the question of the loan of the Congress 
Hall at Poona to the promoters of the Social Conference, which 
at one time threatened to make the holding of the annual 
- meeting at that place impossible, but has now, it is said, been 
composed, the Viceregal tour and the St, Andrew’s dinner 
in Calcutta would be almost the only events of the period that 
‘called for more than passing comment. — 
. The dispute in question was the outcome of an agitation 
against the Reform movement, which was sedulously fostered 
by certain prominent members of the Congress party, into whose 
hands Mr. Tilak, one of the joint-Secretaries of the Working 
` ' Committee seems to have played, by seceding from the Com- 
mittee and forming a separate Working Committee of his own, 
composed of anti-reformers, The bone of contention has, how- 
-— ever, been removed by an act of renunciation on the part of 
the promoters of the Social Conference, who have decided, in 
the interests of peace, to hold their annual meeting elsewhere, 
The Viceroy's tour has taken him over some of the most inter- 
.esting historic ground in India, and has included Agra, Gwalior, 
Bhopal, the caves of Ellora, Poona, Hyderabad, Bangalore, 
Mysore, Trichinopoly, Seringapatam, Madura and Madras. Lord 
Elgin having hitherto shown no disposition to avail himself of 
_ the opportunity of these journeyings to take the public into his 
confidence, his footsteps are not followed by them with 
palpitating interest. At Poona, however, he made the nearest 
-«. approach to a confession of political faith of which he has yet 
^ — been guilty, the occasion being an address presented to him, by 
the Sarvajanik Sabha of that place. Among other controver- 
sial subjects dealt with by the Sabha was that of the re-settle- 
ment of the Land Revenue, which is, at the present moment, 
causing considerable agitation in both Bombay and Madras, and 
they appear to have complained of the severity with which the 
new assessments bear upon the people. On this the Viceroy, 
after commenting on the inconvenience of dealing with such large 
questions on these occasions, went on to remark that he thought 
.that, if he had the time and opportunity, he could produce facts 
aud figures which would show that at no time in the history of 
India had the State demand for a share of the produce of the 
—--land been so moderate as it is at present, At the same time he 
assured the Sabha that the views they hid expressed would be 
carefully considered in the course of the enquiries which the 
Government was instituting, and he trusted that, when those 
enquiries were completed, the Government of India might be 
in a position to introduce legislation on the subject, which 
"would be based on the same general principle as the Forest 
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Résolution of which they. had spoken’ so appreciatively, viz. 
that “ while we conserve the due rights of the State, we do all 
we can to protect the rights and interests of that great class 
of cultivators on whom the prosperity of most cónnties; and of 
none more than India, depends,” Pe 

His Excellency also referred, on the same occasion, to the- 
Jury Bill which is pending in the Legislative Council. “ I 
cannot help thinking,” he said, “ that a wholly disproportionate . 
excitement has been got up over this matter. Igather that 
you, at all events, assent unreservedly to the recommendations 
of the Jury Commission, and acknowledge, therefore, that ree, 
forms are desirable in the law. On one point there is admitted- 
ly great difference of opinion. Ifthe Government had ignored 
that point and left it out of the Bill, this/difference of opinion, 
and all the consequences that result from it, would have re- 
mained. The Government thought it better that this point 
should be carefully and deliberately considered in the proceed ~=- 
ings of the Legislative Council. As the Honourable Member - 
who introdüced the Bill stated at the time, ‘that is the object 

with which the Government have introduced this particular | 
pod ; and I ventureto hope that, by the co-operation of all 
who take an interest in the due and efficient, but still. conserva- 
tive, administration of the law, the result of the discussion in the 
Council will be to put it into a shape which will meet with the 
approval of your Sabha, as well as of the rest of the community." 

Speaking, again, with reference to the differences of the Hin- 
dus and Mahomedans in connexion with the music rules for reli» 
gious and other processions, hé said it had proved very difficult 
to ascertain all the varieties of custom in these matters icut a 
different places, and, under these circumstances, he did not 
see how it would be possible, indeed, he was not sure that in 
-any case it would be justifiable, to do otherwise than hold the 
police authorities to the responsibility . which falls upon them 
for the preservation of the Queen's peace. ; 

It’ will, we think, be generally felt that there was a great 
deal in these utterances which may be regarded as re-assuring, 
not only by the ryots of Bombay and Madras, but by all 
classes of the community, and not the least re-assuring part 
of them was, the stress laid by the Viceroy on the necessity 
of a conservative administration of the law. 

In replying to the address of the Municipal Corporation of the ~-e- 
same place, His Excellency took occasion to enter a protest 
against the growing tendency to abuse the opportunity offered by 
addresses of this kind, by making them vehicles for the expres- 
sion of the views of their authors on the general policy of the 
Government. The time His Excellency could afford to spend in © 


- 


any-one place during his tours being, he said, necessarily short, E 
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it was of primary importance to consider how he could best 
utilise it. One of the best ways in which he could do so was 
by méeting face to face the representatives of local bodies. 
In the second place, such opportunities should be used for the 

. Purpose of calling attention to special. questions of local in- 

X terest. ‘‘I think, therefore," continued His Excellency, * that 
the addresses presented to a Viceroy on occasions of this: 
kind must aim at two principal objects. In the first place 
they give an opportunity for those courteous greetings which, 
if ‘you are willing to receive him, and the Viceroy is 
wiling to come, will be readily exchanged; in the second 
place they are fit occasions on which to put on record the 
special questions which those who know local interests best, con- 
sider of the most consequence. I am well aware that there 
are other questions of greater and graver interest, which con- 
cern not merely the locality, but the community at large. I 
wish to point out that this is an inconvenient opportunity for 
discussing questions of that kind. I assert with some con- 
fidence that to give their true value to general statements made 
by bodies, however representative, when they deal with a 
controversial topic in a short and summary manner, you must 
have full knowledge of the discussions that preceded the 
conclusion, or a full opportunity of discussing them at the time ; 
and, on the other hand, it is a painful, if not intolerable, position 
that a man, replying to a welcome should be called upon to 
controvert facts, or challenge fallacies, which he cannot accept, 
but equally cannot altogether ignore. "Therefore, I think, it 
is more convenient that in the case of these larger questions 
--of which I have spoken, if a representation to the Government 
is desirable, it should be made in a form that will’ ensure for 
it a full consideration and a reasoned and deliberate reply." 

Over the annual celebration of the feast of Saint Andrew 
in Calcutta, the shadow of Sir Charles Elliott's imminent 
retirement from the Lieutenant-Governorship of Bengal hung 
large. But if, under its influence, the after-dinner oratory 
assumed a shape not altogether in harmony with the occasion, 
there was compensation, for all but the most frivolous, in the 
instructive and interesting account of his stewardship with 
which the Lientenant-Governor, at the invitation of Mr, 
Henderson, favoured those present. 

Reviewing the history of the trade of the port during the 

"past five years, the speaker drew attention to some features 
which may fairly be regarded as cause for congratulation. 
Thus he showed thatthe statistics of.cotton imports lent no 
colour to the complaints of Manchester regarding the effect of 
the recently imposed duties, the imports of the past year having 
exceeded those of any ptevious year except 1893, while those of 
the current year promised to be the largest on record. 
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Other points were, that, while the imports during the five 
years had remained practically stationary, the exports had 
increased. from thirty-five to forty-five crores, aud while local 
production was, to some extent, supplementing the imports of 
necessaries, those of luxuries showed a tendency to increase. 

Referring to the Kidderpore Docks, Sir Charles Elliott a 
informed his, bearers that a project was before the Port Coms 
missioners, under which all export cargo would be taken in at 
the Docks, and which, if approved, would result in a near 
approach to equilibrium ; and to this he added the welcome 
intelligence that the Government of India had received favour- 
ably a proposal to postpone the Sinking Fund, and had hinted 
that there was some hope of a reduction in the rate of interest. 

Turning to the subject of railway communications, Sir 
Charles entered into a defence of his opposition to the proposal 
for an independent line of railway to connect Calcutta with 
the North-West Provinces and Oudh, which will probably not — 
generally be considered convincing. “My view," he said, “has” "* 
been that a single railway system is sufficient to carry all the 
traffic which now presents itself, or is likely to present itself 
for the next twenty years, and that it is more advantageous 
to the trade of Calcutta that capital should be éxpended im 
developing the feeder communications and enlarging the 
roling-stock and the number of tracks on that system, than 
in constructing a rival with a greater mileage and inferior 
gradients. Mr. Henderson has referred to my past-connection 
with the Public Works Department as giving me some right to 
form an opinion on this subject, and I confess that my ex- 
perience in India, and my study of the working of the principle. 
of unlimited competition in America, have not been favourable 
to the proposed scheme. . America has taught us that com- 
petition generally ends in combination, and my belief is that 
if a rival line were constructed, we should soon see the two 
systems enter into an agreement to pool their earnings, 
and then the trade of Calcutta would have to pay freights 
sufficient to cover the working expenses and dividends of two 
railways, though it could all be carried by one." 

"This defence, however, seems to ignore the fact that the con- 
tention of the mercantile community is, that the single railway 
system has already, for many years past, proved itself actually 
insufficient to cope satisfactorily with the traffic, and that, as far 
as the lower portion of the system is concerned, the extensions =~ 
now contemplated must necessarily aggravate this insufficiency. 

On every other point Sir Charles Elliott was able to 
remind his hearers that he had supported the views of the local 
Chamber of.Commerce, and that with excellent effect ; that 
their united efforts had carried the connexion of Calcutta with: 
the East Coast and Bengal and Nagpore Railways ; that his 
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Government bad supported the requirements of the Chamber 
as regards waler communications with Eastern Bengal, and the 
construction of feeder lines and tramways, and that he had 
lately recommended to the Government of India projects 
' covering a length of about 1,100 miles of broad gauge and 750 

Í miles of narrow gauge line within the province, while projects 
extending to about 600 miles had been actually or virtually 
sanctioned. 

Adverting to the recently appointed Labour Commission, 
Sir Charles dwelt on the mischief done by the competition 
for labourers between rival employers, and expressed a hope 
that conflict of interests would not stand in the way of the 
adoption of his suggestion for a central organisation for recruit- 
ing purposes. Alluding to the attempts. that had been made 
by people in England to place obstacles in the way of Indian 
industries, by imposing unnecessary and vexatious restrictions 
on the labour employed in mines and factories, he claimed that, 
7 jn resisting them, the Chamber of Commerce had been warmly 
supported by. the Bengal Government, and that it had also co- 
operated in the same direction, by encouraging the purchase of 
stores manufactured in tbe country in preference to importing 
them from England for public purposes; and he expressed a 
hope that the time was not far distant when steel rails and 
wrought iron would be manufactured in India. 
^ After referring to the steps taken to improve the Police 
administration of the province and the enlargement of the 
Legislative Council, and gratefully acknowledging the help 
received from: the representatives of the Chamber of Commerce 

— „and the Trades Association. in its discussions, Sir Charles 

. ‘Elliott proceeded to review, with justifiable pride, the financial 
history of his Lieutenant-Governorship.. “It is enough,” he 
remarked, “to say that the province, which, five years ago, 
had a surplus of nearly five lakhs above the minimum balance 
it is required to retain, is estimated to end the present 
year with a surplus of twenty one lakhs, an estimate which 
‘I am in a position to say, is certain to be exceeded, > While 
these figures are gratifying in themselves, it is still more 
gt atifying to notice the processes by which they are realised. 
On the one hand, the income of the province has gone on 
steadily increasing, at the average rate of about eight lakhs a 
year, aud that not through the imposition of any new taxes 

~~6f the discovery of any new sources of revenue; it. has been 
‘the natural growth of the receipts under all heads, and mainly 
under the great departments of Stamps, Excise, and Railways, 
‘and is incontéstably due to the increasing wealth and 
prosperity of the country. On the other hand, the expen: 
diture, governed - by principles.of rigid economy, such as 
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were inculcated by the Finance Committee in which my 
honorable friend Sir J. Westland collaborated with me, hardly. 
increased at all, except under the heads of Police and the 
compensation allowance due to fall of exchange, till the 
preseut year when, finding that funds were abundant, large 
outlay has been sanctioned. on important Public Works, I. 
venture to think that it is well to publish and emphasise suc 
results as these in the face of the gloomy and pessimistic - 
criticism to which our financial position in India has so per- 
sistently been subjected. Bengal is the only province of the 
Empire in which the assessment on the land is permanently 
fixed, so that that source of revenue cannot be materially aug- 
mented, and yet so wealthy and prosperous is it, that what 
may be called the by-products of finance, the results of in- 
direct taxation, have brought about a yearly growth of 8 lakhs 
in the Provincial income, as well as,about 12 lakhsin the share 
paid to the Imperial Government, and meanwhile the obligatory 
provincial expenditure has not increased by 4 lakhs year 
If we may assume that other provinces, in which the Land 
Revenue is temporarily assessed and is constantly growing, 
fced the.central treasury.at any thing like the same rate, that 
treasury is possessed of an assured elasticity of revenue which 
places it in a high position of financial security which nothing 
can disturb, except a catastrophic fall in exchange, or the cala- 
mity of war, No nation on the Continent of Europe produces 
budgets nearly as favourable asthis five-year series of Bengal 
budgets has been : nor can they show results financially com- 
parable to those of the Government of India. As ee as 







tion to discusssing e EE of France, or lu. Or 
Germany, or Austria. 

The Labour Commission, referred to in Sir Charles Elliott's 
speecb, which has been appointed at the request of the 
Bengal Chamber of Commerce, and consists of Surgeon Lieut.- 
Col. D. W. D. Comins, Inspector-General of Jails, L. P. ; W. B. 
Gladstone Esq, nominated by the Bengal Chamber of 
Commerce ; H. C. Begg Esq., nominated by the Indian Tea 
Association ; C. W.- Gray Esq. nominated by the Indian 
Mining Association, and Kumar Dakhineswar Malia, has 
been instructed to enquire into the extent of the labour 
requirements of the coal-mining industry, and the causes .- 
of the difficulty that has hitherto been experienced in obtain- 
ing.a sufficient supply oflabour for it; the present condition 
of the districts in which the coal mines are situated, as re- 
gards healthiness, density of population, meàns of communi- 
-cation and the general industries of the people ;, the terms 
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and conditions under which wages are earned and paid at 
the coal mines, as well as the collateral inducements offered 
by the coal industry to those who work in the coal-fields ; 
the best means by which the advantages of the mining 

, industry may be made known to the inhabitants of the 

. congested districts of the North-Western Provinces and Behar, 
and the best systems under which labourers may be induced 
to proceed to the mining districts, and from what classes of a 
population such labour should be drawn, and to consider 
the question of the possibility of establishing one central 
agency through which alone all labourers, whether for coal- 
mining, tea-growing, or any other purposes, except colonial 
emigration, should be recruited, and, if this is possible, what 
the nature, constitution and powers of such an agency 
should be, . 

The general opinion among employers of labour appears to 

be against the practicability of the proposed central agency 
“but this is possibly merely the reflection of a feeling of 
dislike to the levelling effect such a plan would have, tending, as 
it seemingly would, to place the poor or the indolent employer 
of labour on the same footing, as regards the procuring of 
recruits, as the wealthy or the energetic. 
` A Committee has been appointed by the Government of India 
to enquire into and report on the important question of the utili- 
sation of indigenous drugs for medicinal purposes. It has also 
been determined to establish an Imperial Bacteriological Labora- 
tory, under Mr.-Hankin, at Agra, a situation in which, it is to 
be feared, the work of such an institution will be seriously 
.-handicapped by unfavourable climatic conditions; and the 
Government of India has under its consideration the question 
ofa thorough re-organisation of the Sanitary Administration 
of the country, a tentative scheme for which has been sub- 
‘mitted for the opinion of the Local Governments, 

Numerous meetings have been held in various parts of the 
country, including Calcutta, to protest against the passing of 
the Legal Practitioners" Act Amendment Bill in its present 
form, opposition being directed mainly against the clause by 
which it is proposed to cast on the accused the burden of 
proving his innocence ; and it is generally expected that, if 
the Bill is proceeded with, it will be modified in this and other 
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particulars. IN 
.. «The Pilgrim Ships’ Bill was passed by the Legislative 
Council, after extensive modification; on the r3th October, 
the amount of space to be allotted to the pilgrims on board 
being left to be regulated by the Government, and the provi- 
sion requiring payment in advance of the Turkish quarantine 

fees being abandoned. X dw ae i 
It has been announced, apparently on good authority, that 
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the provisions of the Jury Bill referring to special verdicts 
will be withdrawn. 

In view of the large increase which has taken place in recent 
years in the minimum quantity of the paper currency circu- 
lation, the Government propose to seek Legislative authority 
to increase the amount oftheir investments in Government 
securities by two crores of rupees, and the opinion of the various 
Chambers of Commerce on the subject has been asked for. 

The Royal Commission on Indian Expenditure met in 
London for the first time on the 5th November, and, after 
holding several sittings, has adjourned to February next, The 
witnesses examined have been Sir Auckland Colvin; Sir 
David Barbour; Sir Henry Waterfield; Mr. Stephen Jacob ; 
Genera] Newmarch ; Mr. A. E. Becher; Sir C. Bernard 
and Mr, Godsell ; but, as the public are excluded from the 
settings, nothing certain is known regarding the nature of the 
evidence recorded, whicb, howevet, is believed to have related 
chiefly to the mechanism of expenditure in England and Indiá. 

Among interesting public ceremonies of the quarter, we may 
mention the opening of the great Periyar Irrigation Project, by 
Lord Wenlock, on the ioth October, and that of the Umbala 
Water-works by the Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjab. 
^ Considerable anxiety, which is still far from having been 
wholly allayed, has been caused in Calcutta during the last 
few weeks by the state of the Hooghly, owing partly to the 
unusual deficiency of water in the river, and partly to the 
sudden formation, at the latter end of last month, of a 
formidable bar in the navigable channel of the fames and 
Mary, which rendered it impassable for laden vessels of auy.. 
size. An alternative channel has fortunately since opened, 
with a minimum depth of r3 to 17, and a high-water depth 
of 25 to 20 feet ; but there seems to be no certainty of the 
continuance of this favourable condition, and in the meantime 
expert opinion as to the possibility of doing much by art to 
prevent or remove these obstructions to navigation is un- 
favourable. | 
-~ Mr. Woodburn, lately Chief Commissioner of the Central 
Provinces, succeeds. to the seat in the  Viceregal. Council 
vacated by Sir Alexander Mackenzié, on his appointment 
to the Lieutenant-Governorship of Bengal, and Mr. C. J. Lyall 
takes the placé of Mr. Woodburn in the Central Provinces,  : 

Sir Charles Elliott makes over charge of his officóé *u- 
the 17th instant and leaves for Europe on the following day, 
and the Viceroy is expected to return to Calcutta on the 
13th instant. |. B = | 
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a Son of the Plains. By Arthur Paterson. 


To lovers of Western American stories with their usual con- 
comitants of Indians, road -agents, revolvers, bowie ‘Knives, 
bullies, rowdies, and blood and thunder generally, through 
which heroic cowboys and virtuous maidens move unscathed, 
his volume should prove of absorbing interest. As a tale, 
t is good of its kind. 


The Herons, By Helen Shipton. 


Interesting reading for a quiet hour, though the book would 
bear cutting down, being somewhat of the longest. 
The Beginning of the Middle Ages, By the late R. W. Church 
M. A, D. C. L, London: Macmillan & Co., and New York. 
1895, The Eversley Series. 


This book contains an excellent resumé of the history of. 
Europe during the five centuries between the fall of the Western 
Roman Empire and the end of the tenth century. The'com- 
piler has done his work well and produced a pithy and concen- . 
trated account of the events and causes that led to the, rise of 
the various countries which shaped themselves during. this dark 
period, and are the practical predecessors of the nations of. 
*Modern-Europe. The limited size of the work does not permit 
of discursive dealing with the events under narration, but no. 
factor is neglected which helped to produce some degree of 
order out of the fearful chaos brought about by the barbarian 
irruptibns, The book is of handy size and, by reason of its lucid, 
interesting style, should be invaluable as an educational work. 
It is printed in the Eversley Series, by the kind permission 
of Messrs. Longmans, Green & ros to whom the copyright 
belongs. 


A Setof Rogues. By Frank Barrett, 


Having taken up this book, itis difficult for one to set it down- 
until the final chapter is reached. The story is told “in quaint 
old-world English, and purports to be written by one of the 
“set of rogues” implicated, In flowing style the author 
takes us through scenes of the seventeenth century England, 
through France and sunny Spain, even as far as Algiers, all 
in the interests of the plot. Iti is no o stringing together of loose 
A gà j 
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adventures, but each chapter furthers the object of the work 

The “ set of rogues” are not very bad scoundrels, though un- 
deniably on the.wrong side of the law, and the conspiracy - 
which they go through so much to further, is . half forgiven by 

the reader, in consideration of their very estimable priva i 

virtues. Moll, the heroine, and principal figure, is redeeme 

- by the saving influence of. love, and the heir, who is in danéer : 
. of losing his estates through the machinations of these loveable | 
villains, at last comes into them with the addition of her as a 

wife,  Self-sacrifice clears her character and atones for her 

misdoings, but not before a series of very entertaining inci- 

dents and wanderings have been recorded. The style of the 

work is good and restrained, the matter. excellent. 


. 4 Bubble, By L. B, Walford. Westminster : A. Constable 
& Co. 1895. Thé Acme Library. | 


A pitiful little story of a promising life spoiled. by~a- 
misplaced love. It was presumption, of course, for the poor 
though brilliant Scottish student, Dirom, to fall in love with a 
Generals daughter, Clara Mauleverer. Her culpability in 
snaring the youth to his destruction “for pastime ere she ` 
went to town," quite in the style of that other Clara, is 
. told with much force and nerve by the author, The down- 

fall of his hopes when he finds Clara in London a different 
person from Clara in Edinburgh, aud totally inaccessible to him, 
practically kills Dirom. But she escapes not the justice of fate ; 
and, even in the arms of a devoted’ husband of her own rank, 
who at the same time is an unaffected good fellow, 


remorse - 
reaches her, and her awakened heart ' deals her back cruel r& 
proach for the sin of her girlhood. 


From Shadow to Sunlight. By the Marquis of Lorne. West- 
minster: A. Constable & Co. 1895. The Acme Library. 


“A love story: with a Jesuit who has broken his vows for its 
hero isa subject difficult of treatment, but the noble Marquis 
has succeeded in producing a work which is quiet in tone and 


elevated in sentiment, if not Pantenan lofty in GICHOH, ot of 
thrilling interest. 


The Old Missionary, By Sir William Wilson Hunter, K.C.S.L, 

M,A, LL.D. Oxford : Horace Hart, Printer to the Unit- 
` versity.” 1895. Revised from the Contemporary Review. 

Out of an extremely simple motive, Sir W. W, Hunter has 
evolved a story which affords him an opportunity for display- 
ing a keen insight into certain phases of official life in the 
districts; The Old Missionary, toiling among the people 
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hod he has brought to Christianity, teaching them the simple 
religion of love. and SR kindness, keeping them from the 
law courts, and settling their simple disputes without reference 


to the paraphernalia of the law, is a very finely drawn charac-, 


ter ; the touch of pathos necessary to humanise the asceticism 

f his. life being added by the existence of the little daughter 
who shares his toils and privations. But it is not in him, nor in 
his passive struggle against the over-zeal of his Brahman. con- 
vert and pupil, the deacon, w who heads against him the ‘mutiny 
on points of dogma, that the interest centres ; but rather i in 
the, wise and tolerant discretion, shown by the officials who. 
figure In the little story, towards the troubles which arise from. 
schism in the little sect, on the one hand, and their collision. 


with a neighbouring band of Roman Catholic converts on. 


the other, This phase shows up in strong and nervous style 
the reasons which lead to the preservation of internal peace in 


— British India. All is settled amicably while the officials, in, 


rc 


sympathy with the Old Missionary's efforts to preserve his 
people from the police courts, hold aloof. The Protestants 
seek fresh lands to cultivate, and the old man rejoices in the 
success of his endeavours, The labour of the Old Missionary at 
the dictionary of the difficult hill dialect which he alone is com» 
petent to undertake, supplies a picture of effort in the face of 
overwhelming obstacles, very real in this land of difficulties, 
Loss of sight terminates his long endeavour, which there is 
none competent to continue, and the old man resigns himself to 
his Maker's will, sinking to, his last rest in peace born of the 
.. fact that, repentant and grieved at his failing powers, the Brah- 
“man convert and his band of malcontents abjure their schism 
and return to his direction, It is needless to dilate upon 
the clear and lucid narrative style of Sir W. W. Hunter. 


The simple story flows on without effort.or straining for _ 


effect, and the hand of the master of -English is apparent from 
beginning to end, ; 





The Wooing of Doris. By Mrs. J. K. Spender. 
The “ Wooing of Doris, " despite its title, is not a conven- 
tional novel Doris early lover has a somewhat long task 
in the said wooing, and gets her at second hand after all; 


wooed, wedded and widowed ‘by an elderly interloper as an 
interlude. Her father, a-fraudulent trustee, is responsible 


for much of the misfortune, but all ends satisfactorily. The 


characters are cleverly drawn, and some extremely clever 
dialogue brightens the pages of the book. 
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Winifred Mount. By Richard Price. 
This volume affords pleasant light reading for a leisure hour. 
There is no intricate plot to bewilder the reader, but the story, 


such as there is, is pleasantly told, and the characters are - ` 
sufficiently individualised, i 


The Crooked Stick, or Pollies Pio By Rolf Boldre- 
wood. i 


A fine, breezy tale of Australian life and adventure. The 
indispensable love interest 1s well sustained. The heroine, 
after a brief and romantic passage with the handsome, scampish 
relative from England, settles her choice finally upon her 
Australian admirer, a fine manly fellow, and by no means a ` 
“Crooked Stick,’ as he is libelled in the title. The climax is 
somewhat melodramatic, but this is to be expected in a work of 
the kind. The book is full of the nameless charm of Australian 
scenes of Southern pastoral life. The details of life onthe 
sheep-run and cattle farm are represented with great vivid- 
ness. There are many strong situations: fights with bush- 
rangers, struggles with the elements, The queer humorous 
side of the native born cornstalk is depicted with a skill 
which leaves no doubt of the author's close powers of obser- 
vation, ` 

Altogether an excellent book for those who care to be 


transported, if only in imagination, into the wild, free life 
depicted. 


Comrades in Arms. By Arthur Aaya ——— 


The author sets out, as avowed in his preface, to provide: 
the public “ with a story .of military life; incident and action," 
and “by an endeavour to stimulate the reader’s interest in 
soldiers, to lead to an increased sympathy with, those of them 
below commissionéd rank," On the whole he has attained 
his object fairly well. Regimental life is placed before us in an 
attractive form. Arthur Amyand has a sense of humour and 
knows how to make use of it, The plot, about which the 
descriptions hang, is well 'sustained and dramatic. The 
chapters describing the fights in the Soudan war are written 
in a very graphic style. The book will be read with interest 


by all to whom a sense of patriotism and pride in our soldiers~~— 
appeals. 





The. Lovely Malincourt. By Helen Mathers. | 


-This is one of those pieces of moving fiction. which its 
author knows so well how to write. The heroine who gives the 
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title to the book is a well drawn and loveable charactér, while 
. her rival, who “cried for the moon " and nearly got it, does 
not Inspire the reader with any of the repugnance which the 
uncis rival is apt to do, The men folk are presentable 
mens of the English type, and if somewhat above the 
average in strength, beauty, ugliness, virtue and wickedness, 
they are not more so than the men ofa lady novelist have 
aright to be. The bad one is very wicked indeed. A duel 
lends zest to the proceedings, but.the ending is a happy one, 
as the endiugs of such novels should be. 


The Renegade. By James Chalmers. m 

A somewhat elaborate work of semi-historical fiction. The 
picturesque figure of Paul Jones has before now served as 
a centre-piece round which to weave a web of romance, 
— but the author, nothing daunted, has chosen as his- subject 
the conjectural wrongs which drove this famous character 
to wage successful war upon his own country. And very 
well he has performed his task, The plot is well laid, 
and moves along with regularity and precision. There is 
no love story entwined therewith, but the reader is hurried 
along amid exciting scenes, from adventure to adventure, until 
the climax is. reached in the great sea fight wherein Paul 
Jones defeats and captures the British frigates. This fight is 
historically true, and the author, in dealing with it, displays 
considerable powers of description. Simultaneously Paul 
Jones achieves the fictional object of his life, establishes his 
identity and his claim to the inheritance from which he has 
been wrongfully kept, but resigns all, and retires’ The style 
is good, and the characters are no lay figures. l À 





The Salt of the Earth. By Philip Lafargue. ` 


A collection of short stories, widely different in scope, and 
somewhat unequal in merit. The first and apparently the 
most important—“ From the Life of Donald Wishart—" deals 
with one of those neurotic subjects who have earned for 
themselves the style and title of the “ Higher Degenerates.” 
The author has chosen to regard these deviations from the 

~-normal type as the ' Salt of the Earth," and intituled his 
book accordingly. * Donald Wishart "has considerable merit 
as a character study, yet the reader is compelled to take the 
measure of his talents a good deal upon the àuthor's words, 
and is not allowed much opportanity of judging for himself. 
The character is described rather than set forth. The ending is 
'vague to a degree, yet the readiness with which the reader passes 
ou to the next story withcut undue curiosity, shows that the 
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“author has here missed a point. In “ Times Revenge," we 
have another character sketch far more strongly put together. 
The girl who has educated herself on her long absent father’s 
;eatly writings, only to find, on meeting him, that his youthful . 
- enthusiasms- have given way to a practical “ Philistine " views 
of life, isa very interesting study indéed. The strong reis 
lious. spirit, inherited by the daughter, leading her 'to defy her 
father, even as he defied Ais before, produces a very effective 
picture of.* Times Revenge.” All the stories in the book 
are marked by originality. 2 MEE. 
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Two ona Tower. By Thomas Hardy, | 

. Mr. Hardy's Preface to this new edition of his work is a 
model of unobtrusive sarcasm. On the surface it reads as an 
apology ; but theringing scorn in it will not be missed by 
his detractors; After explaining his original design, he—pro--—- 
€eeds:— i, mE "-- 

‘On the publication of the book people seemed to be less struck with these - 
high aims of the author than with their own opinion, first, that the novel was 

" an ‘improper’ one, and. secondly, that it "was intended to be & satire on the 

established church of this country, " * * That, however, was*‘' thirteen 

. years ago, and, in respect of the first opinion, I venture to think that those . 

who care to read the story now will be quite astonished at the scruptlous 
‘propriety observed therein on the relations of the sexes,” l Me 

A telling hit, at the degenerate tendency marked by a certain 
class of novels, lately arisen to public favour. 

. If grace and beauty of language, and the sympathy 
with which “the pathos, misery, long. suffering, and divine. - 
tenderness which in real life frequently accompany the passion 
of such à woman as. Viviette for a over several years her 
junior" can enchain the reader's interest, then * Two on a 
Tower” is worthy of- perusal and re-perusal. "The .rustic 
characters introduced are in Mr, Hardy's very best vein of subtle. 
humour | | . l 

| Red Rowans. By Flora Annie Steel. 

Mes. Steel is best known in India for her remarkable tales 
of native life. In the volume before us she shows that she is 
equally capable of delineating English life and character. Red 
Rowans is a thoroughly wholesome novel, far removed:from _ 
the conventional type. Most of the sceiies are laid in Scotland; 
and Mrs. Steel makes admirable use of hér evidently great 
knowledge of Scottish manners and dialect, as well as her 
acquaintance with Northern scenery. The plot of the work 
is skilfully contrived ; and, if the catastrophe which carries 
off Marjory Carmichael and turns the book to tragedy at 
the moment- when the clouds have lifted. and her life seems - 
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bright before her, be somewhat sudden, yet it {sin keeping 
with the experience of real life, where the irony of fate is full 
of such surprises. The last chapter comes somewhat in the 
nature of an after-climax—Marjorie’s lover loses his memory 
Aor grief and in oblivion finds such happiness as he is capable 
of ia,the arms of an old flame who has long loved and 
manceuvred for him. 


The Gospel of Buddha according to Old Records. Told by Paul 
Carus, Third revised edition. Chicago :. The Open Court 
Publishing Company. ` 1895. | 

In this book Dr. Carus has collated the philosophical theo- 
rles of Gautama Siddartha, the Buddha, and, by careful editing, 
re-arranging, and free rendering of the obscurer passages, 
adapted them to the needs of modern readers. The result is an 
eminently readable work, preserving, we are assured, the essence 
“arid spirit of Buddhism. Many passages, however, and, indeed, 
the most important it is claimed, are literally copied from 
the translations of ihe original texts, We cannot here go into 
the merits of Buddhism as a system of ethics—it can hardly 
be termed a religion; but the general reader may obtain an 
excellent idea of its teaching, pruned of the puerility and 


extravagance which have overgrown it, from Dr. Carus’ labours, . 


The value of the work is increased by an excellent index, 
a glossary of names and terms, and a table of references and 
parallels with the Christian gospels, 


x The Fauna of British India including Ceylon and Burma. Pub- 
lished” under the authority of the Secretary of State for 
India in Council. Edited by W. T. Blandford. Vol. III. 
By W. T. Blandford, F.R.S. London: Taylor and Francis, 
Calcutta: Thacker, Spink & Co, Bombay: Thacker & 
Co., Berlin: R. Friedlander & Sohn, 11, Carlstrasse. 1895, 


Mr. Oates, the author of the former two volumes on Birds, 
was obliged to return to his appointment in India, as explained 
in the Preface to the second volume. The continuation of 
the Birds was, therefore, left in the editor’s hands. The 
diffidence which Mr. Blandford expresses in his Preface, in 
following on “ the able ornithologist who commenced the work,” 

I, Hot justified by the result. The third volume is thoroughly 
worthy to take its stand with its predecessors, Some change 
has taken place in the original plan. Thus the. Editor says :— 
‘In the Prefaceto the second volume, a change in the original plan of the 

! Birds ' was announced, It was still proposed to complete the work in three 

volumes ; but asthe second was shorter than usttal. it was announced that the 

deficiency woald be made good in the third, which would contain ‘descriptions 
of all Indian birds, except Passeres. As the work progressed, however, 
further modification became necessary, asit was evident that the proposed 


m 
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third volume would be of inconvenient size, and it has now been decided to 
divide it into two.* *  * The fourth volume is in preparation, and a consider- 
able portion is written, * * * Whilst ĮI regret that this is not the last of 
the series of volumes containing the description of the Indian vertebrata, I 
hope the final part will not be long delayed.” s: ni | 


The Origin of the Musulmans of Bengal. Being a -—— 3 
of " Hagigate Musalman-t-Bengalah, By Khondkar Fuzli ? 
Rubbee, Dewan to H. H. the Nawab Bahadur of Murshida- 
bad, G. C. I. E. Calcutta: Thackér, Spink and Co. 1895. 


This book is a.strongly worded protest against the 
established theory, that the Musalmans of Bengal are the ` 
descendants of low caste Hindus converted to Islam in 
days of the Mahomedan irruption, The. learned Dewan 
is nota little angry with Sir W. W. Hunter for adhering to _ 
this theory, .and, with the view of refuting it, quotes the ` 
following cautious statement from that authors Statistical | 
Account of Murshidabad : “ It is said that the great Mahomedan™ — 
families returned to Delhi or to Persia when Bengal became ` 
subject to the English.” On this the author says: “Sir 
W. W. Hunter's remark on this point is as erroneous as un- 
ténable," and, after. a compliment to “ the spirit of toleration 
characteristic of the English nation, which not only afforded 
them (the Musalmans) liberty of faith on religion, but allowed 
them to be- governed by. their own laws and principles " 
proceeds to state his thesis in unmistakeable terms ;—. 

" One who has minutely studied the history of the Musalmans of 
Bengal will see, that the great Mahomedan families who came to _ 
Murshidabad- from the. time of Morshid Kuli Khan,.the Nawab<” 
Nazim of Bengal, are still largely to be found in the towns of 
Murshidabad, Patna, Purnea, Dacca, Hooghly, etc., or in the villages 
of thesé districts, and that the Sanads, which were conferred upon 
them by theancient rulers of the country, are still preserved, and 
the landed property though split into very small pieces, which they: 
received as grants from those rulers, is, up to this day, in the posses- 
sion of their descendants. It will thus appear that the supposition 
of Sir W. W. Hunter with regard to the Musalmans of Bengal is 
quite baseless and unreliable. Such being the case it can safely, and 
without any fear of contradiction, be asserted, that-the ancestors of 
the present Musalmans of this country were certainly those Musalmans 
who came here from foreign parts during the rule of the former sover- 
eigns, and that the present generation of Musalmans are the offspring 
of that dominant race who remained masters of the land for 562 -- 
years. 

Although the facts here stated, if verified, would at least - 
show that Sir W. W. Hunter's tentative statement, that “ the 
great Mahomedan families returned to-Delhi or to Persia,” 
needs qualification, yet the sweeping deduction drawn by 
the author is clearly a zon seguztur. Plainly the existence of 
these descendants of Mahomedan immigrants does not disprove 
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the existence of the descendants of proselytes from Hinduism. 
But it is against Mr. H. Beverley that the Dewan is most 
exercised. According to him it is from “the wrong and 
‘soundless theories promulgated by Mr. H. Beverley, in his 
pensus Report of Bengal for 1892," that "the erroneous 
opinions expressed by Sir W. W. Hunter and other writers of 
note have been derived." The Dewan’s reasoning is weak 
to put it mildly, Mr. Beverley's position is a very simple one. 
After pointing out that the lot of the low caste masses, owing 
to causes sufficiently explicit, was very wretched in Bengal 
under Hinduism, he proceeds—“ We can imagine that very 
little persecution was required to change the faith of these 
miserable helots," The Dewan, in opposing this, shows a want 
of perception of the gist of Mr. Beverley's contention. ‘ This 
statement," .he says, “ is open to objection; since if the lower 
orders of the Hindus were compelled to embrace Islam, how 
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was it possible for the higher classes . . . to have adhered 
to their own creed in this country." And this after devoting 
Some pages to setting forth the tolerant spirit of Islam, though 
by no means repudiating the willingness of that proselytizing 
faith to receive converts. The theory that a proportion of 
the Musalman inhabitants of Bengal are the descendants of 
proselytes scarcely deserves the vehemence with which the 
Dewan assails it, nor would it seem to justify the two para- 
graphs which conclude. this portion of the work under 
review :— 


* We lament that during the regimè of the most just and popular 


b -na Government of Britain—a ‘Government which has not its equal in 


Y 
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the universe—the feelings of such vast multitudes of its loyal Musal- 
man subjects should be allowed to be hurt by their being unjustly 
held up to ridicule before the whole world, and, moreover, that such 
whimsical and defamatory statements, which scandalize Musalmans 
and injure their feelings, should be placed on public record to put 
them to shame and make them contemptible in the eyes of the 
world. 

* We humbly, but most earnestly, implore the paternal Government 
to repair the wrong done to us Musalman subjects through the 
public writings of Mr. Beverley ; and solicit that the question at 
issue, 722., that of our origin and. ancestry, be thoroughly inquired 
into with the help of the light afforded by history, and that the results 
of such investigation may be placed on record." 


Apart from its controversial aspect, the book contains much 
valuable information respecting the Mahomedans of Bengal, 
their castes, divisions and occupations, with the reasons which 
have led to their being outstripped in the -race for material 
progress by their more subtle and supple Hindu rivals, 


The translator, whose name is not given, has done his work 
weli. | 
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The Story of Barlaam and Joasaph. Buddhism aud Christian: 
. ity, Edited-by K. S. Macdonald, M. A, D. D, Fellow, 
Calcutta University. With Philological Introduction and 
Notes to the Vernon, Harleian and Bodleian Versions, by the 
Rev. John Morrison, M. A., B. D., Principal, General Assem, 
. bly's Institution. Calcutta : "Thacker, Spink & Co. 1895. 1 


The bulk of this-work is taken up by a translation from 
the Greek, the “ History of the Five Wise Philosophers,” 
Originally printed for Edward Midwinter, at the Three Crowns 
and Looking-glass in St. Paul’s Churchyard, to which no date 
is given, though as stated in anote by the Editor, the Addenda 
referred to iu the title page are dated 1732. While adopting 
the Histor) of the Five Wise Philosophers as the basis of his 
narrative, the Editor has worked into it those passages from the 
original Greek, as- translated by Dr. Berry, which had been 
dropped in the course of time. Thus printed, the ZZzszozy is “ a 
mosaic of early 17th century Englisb, and that of. the close of the 
19th, which, the Editor concludes," may prove a useful exercise 
to the student of English to attempt to: analyse it, separating 
the earlier from the later English." The other four versions 
.of the legend, viz, Lhe’ Hystorye of the Hermyte Balaam; 
from William  Caxton's Golden Legend, Barlaam and 
Josaphat, Vernon M. S, De Sanctis Berlam and Josaphat, 
Harley M. S, and Barlaam and Josaphat, Bodleian M. S., 
are given verbatim as in the original. To these are affixed 
a philological dissertation’ on the English of the MSS., anda 
very copious and valuable series of notes.on the text by the 
Rev. J. Morrison, which very greatly enhance the. value-of—~ 
the publication. These texts ate here, for the first time, anno- 
tated in English. The introduction by the Editor forms 
an able treatise upon Christianity and Buddhism, and, as 
claimed in the Preface, is “ mainly. devoted to the ‘rectifying 
of a total misrepresentation of the facts of History with 
reference to the supposed ‘influence of Buddhism on the 
literature of the West.” Dr. Macdonald, in this introduction, 
attacks with great vigour the arguments, conclusions and 
‘assertions of Mr. Arthur Lillie, Mr. Ernest De Bunsen, Professor 
'^ Seydel and Mr. R. C. Dutt, I. C. S., C. I. E. who, in various 
works, have attempted to prove that the teaching of Buddhism  . 
had influence upon the Gospels and other scriptures of the _ 
New Testament. ' Dr. Macdonald maintains that the founda- 
tions upon which these arguments are based are utterly unreli- 
able, and that the evidence on which the contention is based is 
of no value. Evidence is adduced to show that Buddhism had 
not even been heard of in Syria, in Egypt, or in ‘Europe, before 
the third century of the Christian Era. In support of this 
contention Dr. Macdonald publishes a letter from Professor 
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Ramsay, author of The Church in the Roman Empire before 
A. D. 170. 
A most interesting part of.the Introduction is that devoted 
1 to a comparison between Buddhist canonical writings, and the 
_ Christian canonical writings upon which Mr. R. C. Dutt relies 
“to establish a connection: between the two. Dr. Macdonald 
boldly publishes the parallels and shows how weak and far- 
fetched they are, 

Nevertheless, it is not disputed that the Toasaph, or Josaphat, 
of thé legend is none other than Buddha, and the Editor 
remarks on the very anomalous position which he occupies in 
Hinduism, Buddhism and Christianity, “ appropriated not 
only by the Hindus as an incarnation of Vishnu, but by the 
Roman Catholic and the ‘Greek. Church as an arthodox 
canonised Christian Saint, and, as such, ordered to be worship- 
ped under the name and title of S. S. Barlaam and Josaphat 

The Editor comments :— 

“It is, however, somewhat curious, to say the least of it that, 
he- who denied the existence of God should himself be worshipped 
as God, by a large portion of the human family, and that the greater 
portion of remainder should worship him either as a Christian 
Saint, or as a Hindu incarnation, an embodiment of illusion and 
deception. 

The story of. Barlaam and JosapAat is: attributed to John 
(Mansur), of Damascus, who died'756 A. D. “ When it is said 
that the story is largely Buddhistic, what is meant is that a 
good deal of the subject-matter came originally from a 
Buddhistic book, or it may be books, but that the result was 
"^new book, containing nothing peculiar to the creed or 
doctrines of Buddhism. In using the material, all doctrines, 
and, indeed, expression contradictory of Christian beliefs, were 
discarded or rejected." 





History of the FORE in Lidia, from ihe Earliest Times 
to the Present Day. By MESROUB J. SETH, Armenian 
Examiner to the University of Calcutta. Published by the 
Author at 11, Wellesley Square, E. 


At.a time when the attention of Europe Rid India is 
being drawn so powerfully to the sufferings of the Armenians, 
the appearance of this little book is most opportune. Besides 

«~-being from-his antecedents and position well fitted for the 
task of writing a history of his nation in India, Mr. Seth has, 
through a course of years, devoted himself to the pleasing, : 
though laborious, work of hunting up facts relating to them. 
The fruit of his- researches is an .admirable compendium, 
historical and biographical, revealing, to any who have not 
studied the subject before, a collection of striking events which 
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teflect lustre on the achievements of members of his com- 
munity in the past. Indepeudently of India, some reference 
was necessary to the early history of a race which claims 
to trace its origin to a period anterior to Abraham, in whose 
days, we are told, “the Armenians were a powerful nation." — 

We are not disposed to criticise too narrowly the esti- 
mate which Mr. Seth makes of his people's doings in the past, 
and have read with much interest the early history of his 
nation, which he has sketched cos amore and with fervid 
patriotism. Within the Christian era, too, they have established 
a-claim to grateful recognition :— : 

4 How much does humanity, how much does Christianity owe to 
this race!” says the Rev. C, G. Curtis. * The Armenians are 
the only Christian nation in Asia; the Armenian nation was the 
firs£ to become Christian ; Missionaries of Christianity in early times, 
they liave been its martyrs in all, from the fifth century when they 
rose as one .man to repel the Zoroastrians, who tried to force-fire«— 
worship into the place of the worship of the true God,. through ages 
of Moslem oppression since, they have passed on an inheritance of 
resistance and suffering for Christ'sisake. ' l 

Mr, Seth notes with honest pride that, although the 
Armenians in India “ have built no cities like their confrères 
in trade, the Danes, the Dutcb, and the French," they have, 
nevertheless, a history in the land- of their sojourn and 
adoption; “ not, however, one of conquest, adventure, plunder, 
and rapine,” “ but of noteworthy deeds, influenced by strong 
nationalism and tenacious patriotism, of a handful.of Arme- 
nian colonists at the various commercial centres of India,” 

Mr. Seth was appointed by the Bengal Government in-+89q4-- 
to translate into English a number of classical Armenian 
inscriptions in the Armenian Churchyards in Sydabad (near 
Moorshedabad), Chinsurah and Calcutta ; and, in pursuing this 
labour of love, he alighted on the oldest Christian tombstone 
in this city. The inscription on it is translated as below :— 

“ This isthe tomb of REZABEEBEH, wife of the late charitable 
Sookeas, who departed from this world to life eternal on the 21st 
rank Nakha [11th July] in the year 15 [New Erà of Julfa=1630 
A. D.]." l l 

: He points out that the Armenians had established them- 
selves at Sutanati (now Hautkola Ghat), at least 60 years before 
Job Charnock, who is regarded as the founder of Calcutta, 
hoisted the British flag on the banks of the Hooghly, which was ^ 
on the 24th August, 1690. The Armenians attached themselves 
to the English in 1688 through their representative, the well- 
known Khojah Phanoos Khalanthar, through whose influence, as 
44 merchant of eminency," they obtained charters from the 
East India Company on the 22nd June of that year. These 
interesting old documents, the substance of which is quoted 
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in the book under notice, grant to the. Armenians anj'equal 
share and benefit of all indulgences, in the way of trade, resi- 
dence, &c., granted to “ any of their own adventurers or other 
English merchants whatsoever," and also liberty to exercise 
their own religion; build churches—for which a parcel of land 
| was also granted, and a temporary church of timber erected 
‘by the “Company, whenever they numbered forty or^ more 
persons in any city or town belonging to the said Company. 

Not in Calcutta alone, however, were the enterprising 
Armenians found. Kasi, our modern Benares, was once the 
head-quatters: of Armenian merchants, who. reached it by the 
land roüte passing through Persia and Cabul; the sea-route 
round the Cape being then unknown to European navigators, 
In the days of Moghul ascendancy, when Jehangir held 
court at Agra, Captain W: Hawkins, who had been' sent on a 
mission tothe Emperor, received from him many donations 
and was earnestly intreated to accept a wife. The English 

—-Captain urged that his religious convictions would not allow 
him to marry any but a Christian—whereupon, as Mr, Seth is 
careful to tell us, search was made, and a young Armenian 
maiden found, whom Captain Hawkins married, and whom he 
took ultimately to England. So much were Armenians trusted 
In the olden days, that, when difficulty was ‘experienced in 
England in enlisting soldiers for India, owing to King William 
the Third’s demand for them in his European wars, the Court of 
Directors wrote out to the Deputy and Council of Bombay 
to try and enlist Armenian Christians, as the very best men 
to be trusted. Again, the important deputation sent to the 

~ Court of Delhi, in 1715, for the purpose of obtaining a 

“frian from the Moghul Emperor, was accompanied by an 
Armenian merchant of “great eminence and vast influence,” 
named Khojah Israel Sarhad, who was its interpreter, and 
through whose aid the object of the mission was achieved, 

‘But we have no space to reproduce the striking incidents 
which Mr. Seth's industry has brought together, relating to 
the work of the Armenians in past times in India, and their 
services to the English, and must refer. our readers for 
them to the book itself, which exhumes from the records of . 
the past something tbat will be new to most of them, vid, the 

' existence of a company of 100 Armenians in Calcutta in 1801, 
which was maintained asa Militia at the expense of an emi- 

-.—nent merchant, named Aga Catchick Arrakiel, 

The book glances also at Armenian educational institutions 
in Calcutta, and embalms -the memories of Arratoon, Kaloos, 
Johannes Avdal, and “the immortal Mesroub David Thaliatin. : 
It. further touches the subject of Armenian Literature and 
Journalism in India, and concludes with two Appendices which 
treat on. an classical Armenian language. © 
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The Relief of Chitral. By Captain G. Jg. YOUNGHUSBAND, 
Queen's Own Corps of Guides, and Captain FRANE E. 
XYOUNGHUSBAND, C. I. E, Indian Staff Corps (late Political 
. Officer in Chitral). With map and illustrations. London: 
Macmillan and Co. and New York, . 1895. | 


This is a book of stirring incidents and heroic deeds. It is? 
from the pen of two military. officers who were present in most 
of the scenes described, and many: of the actions which took 
place. Captain Geo, Youngl iusband was on the staff of General, 
Sir Robert Lowe, who commanded the army which advanced’ 
against Chitral from the South (Peshawur) ; and Captain Frank. 
Younghusband, who had been Political Agent at Chitral, was 
better acquainted with the Northern route, from Gilghit by 
which Colonel Kelly advanced against that fortress, The map. of. 
the region about Chitral is a most useful. help, and the illustra- 
tions, which are beautifully: executed, add greatly to the interest, 
of the narrative. 


The opening chapter, on the causes of the war; narrates, 
occurrences with which the public are familiar :: how Aman-ul- 
Mulk, the old Mehtar of Chitral, died, leaving seventeen sons ; 
how Afzul, one of. the sons, seized the arms and. treasure in. the 
' fort,sand killed as many of his brothers as might be expected to 
“make a bid for his throne ; how Nizam-ul-Mulk, his elder brother, 
fled to Gilghit, the head. -quarters of the Political Agent ; how 
the uncle, Sher Afzul, from. his banishment in Afghan 
territory, came upon the scene; and how Afzul-ul-Mulk 
was killed; how the uncle became the de facto ruler of 
Chitral ; and how also he had, very shortly after, to flee back as ~ 
fast as he had come, when Nizam-ul-Mulk moved against 
him, after seeking the support of the British Government. 
After Nizam-ul-Mulk felt secure in his seat, he asked that a 
British officer might be sent to remain at his side. This led 
tothe mission of Surgeon-Major Robertson and three other 
officers, with fifty men of the 15th Sikhs, 'to congratulate the 
new Mehtar on his succession, and to promise him.the same 
subsidy and support as were given to his late father," and 
eventually to the presence at Chitral of Mr. Robertson with 
his escort of 400 men, after Nizam-ul-Mulk has :been murdered 
by his brother, Amir-ul- Mulk, and Sher Afzul had re-appeared 
at Chitral, assisted by the restless and ambitious: ruler of Jandui;- 
Umra Khan, Amir-ul-Mulk was deposed and retained in 
custody by the British officers, and Suja-ul-Mulk; a. boy, 9 or 10 l 
years old, recognized as provisional ruler of. Chitral, when the 
fort Was attacked and surrounded by Pathans and Chitralis; and 
the expeditions. were set on foot with which the book before us 
deals. Into the policy of the war the authors;do not enter, 
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but confine themselves with true military instinct to the course 
of events and the results achieved, 

The manner in which Lieutenants Edwardes and Fowler 
were seized at Reshun, by Yadgar Beg and Mohamed Isa, 
recalls the treachery of Akbar Khan towards Sir W. H. 
MacNaghten, and illustrates the utter untrustworthiness of the 
Afghan. Mahomed Isa himself, like Akbar Khan in 1841, 
was the prime actor in the traitorous proceedings. The sub- 
sequent experiences, however, of these two officers were, on the 
whole, better than might have been anticipated for they were 
taken to Umra Khan. ' We both consider," they say, “ that 
Umra Khan treated us very well indeed, and that he never 
intended to be the direct cause of injury to us under any cir- 


.cumstances." 


General Lowe's advance from Nowshera is thus described 
by Captain Geo, Younghusband. “ Since Lord Roberts made 
his famous march from Kabul to Khandahar, the Indian 
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army has, perhaps, taken part in no campaign so rapid, bril- 
liant, and successful as the operations which resulted in the 
relief of the sorely pressed garrison of Chitral. No element 
was wanting to call forth the keenest instincts of the soldier, 
or to arouse the anxious interest of those who watched with 
breathless suspense the struggle, as the columns pushed. forward 
over high mountain passes, girth deep in snow, across rivers 
broad and deep, swollen with rain and smelting snow, and fierce- 
ly opposed by the desperate bravery of mountain warriors born 
and bred to the sword. When, therefore, within three short 
weeks the welcome news was flashed down the wire that Chitral 


bh. ——was-relieved, and that the British Agent and his escort had 
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been snatched from a horrible fate, there was hardly a corner of 
the British. Empire which did not feel proud of the hardy 
leaders and brave men who bad so signally upheld the proud 
standard of British resource, pluck and endurance." | 

The book generally is based on official dispatches; but it 
abounds in thrilling incidents and instances of personal 
prowess, and of the British officers care for his men. A 
wounded officer giving up his mule to a wounded sepoy, 
and ascending a rugged mountain path walking by the 
side of the animal, is a most significant fact explaining the 
attachment of the sepoys to their English officers. Where such 
regard for the native soldier was evinced, it is not surprising 
that the Pioneers in Colonel Kelly's force should have volun- 
teered to carry his two guns on their own shoülders where the 
mules could not make their way through the snow. 

The expedition of Colonel Kelly with his 400 men was even 
more arduous than that of General Lowe with his 13,000, But 
where each branch of the service met with perfect coolness ahd 
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intrepidity, the special dangers and difficulties which fell in its 
way,it were invidious to make distinctions, 

This exciting and excellent book closes with a view of the 
present situation which. is sketched in a spirit of genuine 
loyalty to the Government, and describes results which disarm 
criticism. The people of Chitral, when asked why they had 
been so foolish as to fight us, replied to Captain Younghusband: . 
* Why were we? We hate these Pathans ; ; they have plundered 
our houses and carried off our women; but they were strong 
and close while you were far away, and we never knew you 

were so powerful as you are, We did not want to fight you; 
but we were led away.’ 


The Second Jungle Book. By RUDYARD KIPLING, with 
Illustrations by J.-Lockwood Kipling, C. I. E. London: 
Macmillan & Co. and New York. 1895. 


The second jungle book is as delightful reading as the firsts 
As regards the Indian tales, the materials of each story or _ 
fable, as it may more fitly be called, amount to just nothing 
—a truce among the wild beasts during the prevalence of a 
drought, which renders each too thirsty and emaciated to hunt 
after its prey; a triangular dialogue between a crocodile, an 
adjutant and a jackall, and so on—. But the inimitable touch 
of Rudyard Kipling invests them with an interest which never 
flags ; the stories are vivid and fresh, though it is the youthful 
nature, surviving even in the aged, that can alone thoroughly 
enjoy them, 

«The Miracle of Purun Bhagat.” is something beyond this, 
as well as * Quiquern,” at both of which we:sháll briefly glance,— 
Purun Dass wasa high caste Brahmin, whose father had been 
an important official in an old- fashioned Hindoo . Court, 
Purun himself, helped by a good English education in a 
Bombay University, rose step by step to be Prime Minister of 
the -Kingdom, a semi-independent Native State, Giving the 
credit of all the reforms he initiated, to the young King, his 
master, he established girl’s schools, made roads, started dis~ 
pensaries, published a yearly Blue Book on the * Moral and 
Material Progress of the State"— in a word delighted the 
Government of India and the Foreign Office. He became the 
honoured friend of Viceroys and: Lieutenant-Governors, of 
medical and -other missionaries, of English officers who loved _ 
shooting, and of hosts of tourists. At last he paid a visit to 
England,and was reckoned in London the most fascinating 
man ever met at dinner. On his return to India (where he had 
to pay enormous sums to the Priests to, recover caste), Purun 
Dass was made Sir Purun Dass, C. I. E. .At a dinner in the. 
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Viceregal tent, he replied to the toast of his master's health in 
a speech which few Englishinen would have surpassed. The 
next step in his life was to return to the Government the 
jewelled order of his Knighthood, resign his post in the Native 

State and die to the world. In other words he doffed all the 

insignia of officialdom and became a Sunnyasi—* a houseless 

wandering mendicant, depending on his neighbours for his 
daily bread," He footed it to Rontuk, thence to Kurnool, 
thence to ruined Samanah—up along the dried stream of the 

Guggur to the Himalayas, where he reached a ruined shrine 

of Kali and established himself there. Our readers can read 

in Mr: Kipling's tale how he tamed the Zazguzs and the wild 
beasts of the forests; how villagers in the neighbourhood 
supplied his wants, and how the whole thing ended. What we 
wish'to draw attention to is Rudyard Kipling’s estimate of 
the effect of western civilization on the Native mind. 

—~—Of course it is easy to detect the originals which suggested 
to him the character of Purun Bhagat. The apparent 

. transformation of such men into representatives of European 
civilization, Mr. Kipling regards as illusory. Its influence on 
them is skin deep. Scratch the Russian and you will finda 

Tartar. Asceticism is rooted in the religious nature of an 

Oriental, and a return to the original type is inevitable. The 

same note is struck in Matthew Arnold’s lines descriptive of 

Oriental character :— 

t The East bowed low before the blast 
In silent deep disdain ; 
“She let the legions thunder past, 
l Then plung’d in thought again.” 

Mr. Kipling's residence in the United States has enabled 
him to study the life of the Esquimaux. His ' Quiquern" 
brings to light their domestic and social life, and surrounds 
the flat and uninteresting pursuits of seal hunters near the 
North pole in a region where it is dark for nine months in the 
year, with a halo of human interest and attractiveness, The 
verses with which the story closes, are, like all the other verses 
in the book, musical and pleasing. We have space for little 
more than the chorus of the Returning Hunter's Song :— 
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ANGUS TIVUN TIND. 


ne. Our gloves are stiff with the frozen blood, 
Our furs with the drifted snow; ^ 
As we come in with the seal-—the seal ! 
In from the edge of the floe. 


CHORUS : Au jana! Ana! Oka t Hag! 
And the yelping dog teams go ; 

And the long whips crack, and the men come back, 
Back from the edge of the floc. . 
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Chhatrapati Mahdrdjd Sivdjiy Jivan | Charit. By SATYA 
CHARAN SHASTRI. Printed by Gopal Chandra Niogi at the 
Nababibhákar Press, 63-3, Mechooa Bazar Road, Caicutta. 
Published by Manmatha Nath Chattopadhaya, Dakshines- 
vara, "n "a 

‘TYUNDIT Satya Charan Shástri was asked by his father to 

write a biographical account of Siváji; the founder of 

Marhatta greatness, He accordingly travelled for a long timein 

the Konkan and the Marhatta country, making it a point to visit 

the scenes of Siváji's adventures, He knows Marathi, and dis- 
tinguished Márháttá gentleman supplied him with rare books 
and documents, throwing new light on the history of Siváji, 
and of the remarkable period in which he lived. The Pundit 
has shown a commendable spirit of original enquiry and re- 
search, His father also deserves well of the Bengali public for 
encouraging his son to undertake such an arduous work, and | it 
isa matter of congratulation that the spirit of enquiry and 
research, the undoubted result of English: education, is now 
permeating, even the ranks of the Pundits, .so well known for 
their conservative spirit, AZ | 
This Bengali work was written in Bombay, with the assist- 
ance of distinguished Márháttá savants, and it gives us the 
aCorrect transliteration of Márháttá proper names. History 
being a new branch of literature in Bengali, Hindu historical 
names have come in to Bengali through the medium of English 
and strange confusions have’ occurred in their  pronun-' 
ciation and transliteration. For instance, Madhava Ráo is the 
name of the fourth Peshwa, the Márháttás pronounce the name 
às Mádho Ráo; the English .historians write it Madho Ráo, 
and we have made. him Madhu Rao. ` The name of the 
greatest of the Sindhias was Mahádevaji ; the Márháttás call 
him  Mahádáji; the early English writers ^corrupt.it into 

Madaji. The Bengali writers corrupt it further and make it 

Madhaji. Pundit Satya Charan Shastri bas given the true 

Márháttá pronunciation of these historical names, and it is hoped 

shat the Bengali writers of history will take note of this, The 
first and most important correction that should be made 
in connection with the transliteration of Márháttá names in 

Bengali is that of the founder of the Márháttá kingdom. He 

is known as Sivaji. This is wrong, his real name is Sivájf, 

because his mother worshipped Siváidevi, the presiding deity 
is the well-known fort of Sewnery, where apparently he was 
orn. ) 
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Pundit Satya Charan Shástri's treatment of his subject fs 
exceedingly interesting. He has caught the true spirit of a. 
biographer. He knows. how to collect facts, and how to: 
collate them. Other writers paint Sivaji -either as a warrioy 
or asa politician, but the Pundit very often dwells on his privata 
:character as a father, as a son, as a king, as a citizen, and 
as a Kshatriya warrior. Sivaji was Hindu to the backbone. 
‘His mother was a princess of remarkable abilities, and she 
contributed much to the formation of Siváji's character. His 
first wife, too, possessed the heart of a hero. But the 
man who had the greatest influence on Siváji, was his guardian, 
the venerable old Brahman, Dádáji Kond-deo. He wanted to 
make Siváji a model Hindu ruler, determined to curb the power 
of the Musalmans, and to save the lives of Brahmans and kine, 
even at the risk of his own. He taught Siváji to read the 
Rámáyana and the Mahábhárata, to appreciate and admire. 
Kathd, the recital of these stories, and inspired him with a desire? 
to emulate the characters of their heroes. He pointed out to 
him how the Muhammadans oppressed their Hindu subjects, 
how they exacted a poll tax from them, and how they were in- 
capable of good government. Siváji grew up an ardent warrior, 
and enthusiastic patriot, a benevolent ruler, and a virtuous man. 
To his mother he was an affectionate and dutiful child, taking 
her counsel in every thing connected with his own prospects and 
the prospects of those placed under his charge. He had seen 
very little of his father, who lived far away at Tanjore. There 
were few occasions on which he came in contact with 
him, but on these he showed him the greatest -affectio# 
and veneration. On one occasion Siváji walked alongside 
his Pd/ki for more than twenty miles. On another occa- 
sion he sacrificed one of the cherished objects of his life, 
viz, the humbling of the Bijapur State, because the Sultan 
prevailed upon his father Sháhji, to act as a mediator, . Siváji 
was not only kind to his Hindu subjects, but he extended the 
same kindness to his Muhammadan subjects also. He put a 
stop toall exactions from the cultivators. He dispensed impartial 
justice to his subjects, and this made him exceedingly popular, 
He followed the Hindu code of honour in all matters relating 
to war, never striking a fallen foe, always treating captives 
of war with consideration, and females with the greatesf honour, 
Pundit Shastri has painted Sivdji’s character to the best 
advantage, and has gone deeper into the subject than his 
predecessors. | | 

in his work we come to understand, for the first time, what 
a tremendous energy Siváji had to put forth in order to conquer 
and organise his kingdom. He worked day and night without 
rest, He often sent his subordinates, tired with work, to rest, 
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working himself with a new set. He travelled incessantly over 
hill and down dale, and on the same day was seen heading an 
. army, storming a fort, quietly hearing kathd, encouraging 
_ minstrels, and deciding most intricate law-suits, Such many- 
ided activity is rare in history. Busy as he was in so many 
transactions of life, he was never forgetful of his duty to gods 
and pious men. Even when marching at the head of an army 
! fifty miles a day, he would often pause to pay his hurried respect 
| to holy places and holy men. 
|, Sir W. W. Hunter has done great injustice to the charac- 
| ter of Siváji by saying that he won for the Máiháttás 
the practical supremacy of Southern Indian by a life of 
treachery, assassination, and hard fighting. * Hard fighting 
he had, there is no doubt, but Pundit Satya Charan 
Shástri places in our hands the materials which will complete- 
ly absolve Siváji from the charge of treachery and assassination. 
A life of treachery and assassination is incompatible with the 
instinct, education and traditions of the Hindu, and much 
more so of one who aspires to be a model Hindu ruler, In no 
instance was the charge of treachery and assassination against 
Siváji better substantiated than in the case of the assassina- 
tion of Afzul Khán; and the account of it as given in Grant 
Duff is so lucid that it leaves no doubt in the reader’s mind that 
Siváji was, in this instance, at least, guilty of deliberate murder, 
But new facts have come to light.. Gopinath Panth, whom Siváji 
is said to have bribed, was not an officer of A fzul Khán. 
He was Sivaji’s man. ’ Sivaji went to see Afzul Khan with 
E. concealed, simply because he suspected treacbery ; ; and, 
""-he-had not assassinated Azul Khán, Afzui Khán would have 
| certainly killed him.’ The character of Afzul Khan was well 
- known, He was an Afghan. The character of Afghans for 
treachery has passed into a proverb. 

Pundit Satya Charan Shástris biography throws much 
new light on the social condition of the Hindus, Sivaji is 
at present regarded as a Kshatriya ; but the Bhonsla family 
were always regarded as Sudras, This was a puzzle to 
Bengali readers. It has now been solved. Gágá Bhatta, the 
great Pundit from Benares, before performing the ceremony 
oľ Abhisheka, or Installation, invested Siváji with the holy 
thread as a Kshatriya. But he took the precaution of perform- 
Ang before hand the Brdtyastoma ceremony, by which degenerate 

l "people are restored to their castes. Gaga Bhatta’s idea was 
that the Bhonslas were Kshatriyas of pure descent, but that 
non-observance of caste rules had brought them to the level of 
Sudras, This ideais now shared by many in Bengal, and 
the attempts of Káyasthas, Sonárbanias, Yogis, and others 
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who reassumed the holy thread, are simply instances of the 
working of the same idea. With the true instinct of a- 
Brahman and a Pundit, Pundit Shastri dwells with great delight : 
on the details of these ceremonies performed by Gaga Bhatta, 
in 1674. People interested in Indian antiquities will find a 
valuable information in the chapter on the’ Abhisheka — 
Sivaji, as given in the Shástri's work. ` 

With these words we commend Pundit Satya Charan 
Shastri’s excellent book to the public, 


 Vidydságar. By Babu CHANDI CHARAN BANDYPADHYAYA. 
Printed by Sasi Bhushan Bhattacharyya, Metcalfe Press, 
Gaurmohon Mukerji’s Street, Calcutta, and published by 
Babu Abinásh Chandra Mukhopadhydya, Sanskrit Press 
Depository, No. 20, Cornwallis Street, Calcutta. 


Bhramanirdsh, By Pandit SAMBHU CHANDRA VIDYARATNA. 

. Printed at the English Sanskrit Press, No 2; Nawabdir 
Ostdgor’s Lane, Calcutta. Published by Pundit Sambhu; 
Chandra Vidyáratna. M 

Vidydsdgar. By Babu BIHARI LAL SARKAR.. Printed by 
Kebalram Chattopádhyáya at the Bangabási Steam Machine 
Press, No. 34, Colootolah Street, Calcutta, and published 
by Bánináth Nundi; No. 12, Shikdárbágán Bandhava Pusta- 
kálaya, Calcutta. 


. Pundit Isvara Chandra Vidyáságar died on the zīst July; 
1891, and nothing shows his popularity in Bengal more 
than the fact that no less than three large works 
on his biography have been published within this—shor@™ 
time. The first-was that of Pandit Sambhu Chandra 
Vidyáratna, which’ we reviewed in 1892. Within the last 
few. months two works have been published, one running 
through 542 octavo pages, aud the other through 660 duodecimo 
pages. The former is by Babu Chandi Charan Banerji, a 
Brahmo, and the second ‘by a Hindu revivalist of the conser- 
vative section. Each is swayed by his peculiar religious 
bias ; each tries to prove that Vidyasagar belonged to his 
particular religious opinion, and to explain away his 
conduct when it runs counter to that opinion. Each shows 
some excellent features, and each brings out new documents, 
throwing new light on the eveuts of Vidyáságar's life.- B 
are entitled to our respect, as they have certainly laboured 
hard to make their books interesting and useful. | 
Pundit Isvar Chandra Vidyáságar is regarded as the father 
of Bengali prose literature, and his biographers have attempt- 
ed to examine how far this assertion is true. Both have con- 
cluded .that Bengali prose existed long before Vidydsdgar’s 
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time, that there were some prose works in Bengali, written 
under the auspices of Christian: Missionaries and of Raja 
Ram Mohan Ray. . Babu Chandi Charan thinks that the 
oldest prose work was a Bengali treatise on Hindu Law, written 
about two hundred years ago, which has been lately discovered 

"by a gentleman engaged in the search for Sanskrit manuscripts. 
Babu Bihdri Lá] thinks that the oldest Bengali prose work 
was one on Vdishnava’s ritual, by Krishnadás Kaviráj, written 
in the sixteenth ‘century. Whatever the results of these 
antiquarian researches may be, there is no doubt of the fact 
that Vidyáságar made Bengali prose popular. But his 
prose works were written under very favourable circumstances. 
He came after the introduction of English education, and at a 
time when the English Government had resolved upon encourag- 

ing the Vernaculars ; and the growth of prose literature may be 
regarded more as a necessary consequence of English education 
than as due to the exertions of any particular individual, 

" Pundit Isvar Chandra Vidyasagar belonged to a.period of 
Ete the like of which had not been seen in Bengal for 
several centuries, and Vidyáságar was the hero of this transi- 

"tion period. He was for a time the interpreter of the east to the 
west. But his uàcompromising spirit of independence and deep 
sympathy with suffering humanity, disqualified him for the task, 
and he retired from the active concerns of the world enraged 
equally with the Europeans and with the Natives. It was after 
his retirement from public service that, left to himself, he did 
some signal service to his country, the greatest of which was the 
successful experiment of the diffusion of high English education 

—-through cheap Indian Agency. Thus he chalked out a new 
career of usefulness for his educated countrymen. As in this, 
SO also i in many other great undertakings, he was the pioneer. 
He was the first to translate Satiskrit and English works 
into Bengali, He was the first to popularise Sanskrit 

_ Grammar by teaching it through the medium of the Vernacular. 
He was the first to start the idea of a Hindu Annuity 
Fund. He was the first to start a newspaper with the view 

- of discussing politics. He was the first to organise the Native 
book trade. His successors have, in many instances, done 
much better work on these lines, but his name will always 
be revered as that of the first man who started these ideas. 
..He was engaged in furthering the cause of two great works 

~- of reformation—re-marriage of widows and the prevention of 
polygamy. Neither of these great movements succeeded. But 
this ill-success was not due to want of exertion on his part. 
. On the contrary, he spent a fortune in furthering the cause 
of widow marriage. His revivalist biographer attributes his 
enthusiasm for soci:l reform to .wrongheadedness, and thinks 
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that Vidyáságar came-to his senses in his: old ‘age, and that it^ 
was for this reason that; om the occasion of the Consent Bill: 
agitation, he opposed the cause of reform. "The biographer is: 
evidently in the wrong. ' The reason why Vidyáságar could not 
support the Consent Bill movement was-the: same as that for 
which:he supported the widow marriage movement. He bes: ^ 
lieved that Parásar was the greatest aüthority on Hindu Law 
for the Kaliyuga. He supported the widow marriage move» ' 
ment because Parásar expressly sanctioned it. He opposed 
the Consent Bill because Parásar was opposed to it.. He was: 
consistent throughout his life and did not change his views with. 
age, as Dibári Babu thinks. Both Europeans and. Natives 
expected that Vidyasagar would support the cause of reform, 
and his reply to the Bengal Government reference came as a- 
surpfise to both. Everyone thought that Vidyasagar had 
changed his views, but we have shown that he.was consistent. 

"In another - particular also Pundit Vidyáságar's action looks ` 
like a puzzle. Soon after the publication of his: second ‘work — 
on the prevention of polygamy movement, there: appeared 
a number of anonymous pamphlets printed at his press and . 
published though liis agency. They were scathing satires on his 
opponents, sparkling with wit and ably written, but often coarse 
and vulgar. Who was the author of these publications ? No one 
but Vidyasagar himself. It is an admitted fact that Vidyasagar 
had very great conversational powers, and the pamphlets 
contain the very jokes and witty stories which’ figured. so 
prominently in his conversation, T 

The question arises, why so noble-minded a man resorted 
to such unworthy means to expose his opponents. During... 
the earlier years of his career as a. polemical writer, Vidyáságar 
showed a temper, a magnanimity, and a consideration for his 
opponents which extorted admiration from his worst énemies. 
But .he soon found that he had to contend with men 
who acted from unworthy motives. He also found that. 
the so-called Bengali public, from their prejudices and 
ignorance, were incapable of judging between him and. 
his opponents, This is the. sad experience of everyone who 
has entered into GSA4siric controversy in Bengal. Fully. 
conscious of his position, and fully alive to the fact that all. 
his- arguments and texts were equally futile, he resorted to the : 
other expedient, of ridiculing his: enemies and raising a laugh. 
‘against them;.and this he did very successfully. Their. ^ 
exposure was complete and they were be-littled for a time in 
` the estimation of the public. l mE 

We have named three works at the head of this article, 
We have said something about two of them. The third is a 
shorter work, criticising the first and pointing out its errors 
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It is by Pundit Sambhu Chandra Vidyáratna, Vidyáságar's 
younger brother. Some of the exposures are amusing, and 
it is hoped that Babu Chandi Charan Banerji will take Pundit 
Sambhu Chandra’s criticisms, though often harsh, in good 
art, and correct the errors pointed out in his second edition, 

“Itis a sign. of the times that good biographies are being 
written, and that Bengalis are awakening to a desire to do 
honour to departed greatness, 
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Art, L—THE QUATRAINS OF ABU SA'ID BIN 
ABU-L-KHAIR, 


ds name of Omar Khayyam is now very familiar to Eng- 

lish readers, thanks to Fitzgerald’s fine rendering. Indeed, 
it Is no exaggeration to say that the admiration excited by that 
brilliant production has given rise to a veritable ‘ cult’ of Omar, 
with its myths and all complete. 

In one of his Quatrains, Omar himself makes appreciative 
mention of the sweet strains of his predecessor, whom he calls 
shortly Bu Sa'id. This was Abu Said Fazlullah bin Abu-l- 
Khair, a celebrated Sufi saint, and the first considerable writer 
of Quatrains. Dr. Ethe, the learned author of the Catalogues 
of Persian MSS. in the Bodleian and India Office libraries, has, 
indeed, unearthed from various Tazkiras, a number of Quatrains 
by Kisai and, ether obscure poets of earlier date than Abu 

~ Said, but none of them seem to have gained much celebrity, 
On the other hand, Abu Sa'id's Quatrains were admired in his 
own day, and have retained their popularity down to the present 
time, Thus, for instance, in a little chap-book published a few 
years ago at Teheran, we find a number of his Quatrains 
arranged for devotional use. There is a MS. in the library of 
the Asiatic Society of Bengal, which contains no fewer than 
250 Quatrains, but, as Sprenger remarks, all these are not really 
by Abu Sa’id. In 1875 Dr. Ethe published, in the Bavarian 
Academical Journal, 92 Quatrains ascribed to Abu Sa'id in 
various Tazkiras, accompanied by a sketch of his life, derived 
from the Haft Iqlim and other sources. According to these 
authorities Abu Sa'id was born in 396 A. H., at Mahna, a town 
ri the district of Khavaran,in Khorasan, In early youth he 
felt drawn to a religious life, and became the disciple of Abu-l- 
Fazl Luqman, of Sarakhs, by whom he was admitted into one of 
the Darvesh orders. At Sarakhs he passed, it is said, seven 
years, practising the most rigorous asceticism. Finally, he be- 
came what is called’ a Mystic, that is to say, a man who, like 
Fox and Bunyan and others, is dominated and overpowered and 
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carried away by a vivid realization of the Unseen, an all absorb- - 
ing consciousness of the Divine Being within him and around 
him, He would pass hours calling out, * Allah! Allah." At other 
times he would withdraw into the desert, and subsist on thed 
flowers of the wild tamarind. “His excessive religious enthu- © 
siasm was at first regarded with some suspicion by the ordinary 
Muslims ; he was pelted by the women when he passed through 
the villages, and a formal charge of.unorthodoxy was made 
against him. But the Qazi seems to have had the good sense 
to throw the charge out, and in this respect Abu Sa'id fared 
better than poor Bunyan. However, in course of time, the real 
goodness of the man was recognised, and the popular attitude 
towards him changed from one of suspicion to oneof extravagant 
reverence, Considerable sums were paid for the peelings of the 
vegetables which he ate, and some enthusiasts went so far as to 
use the dung of his camel to rub their heads with, Abu Sa'id 
passed the latter part of his life at Amol in Tabaristan, and ` 
there he died in 440 A. H., at the early age of 44, his end being 
probably hastened by the austerities of his life. 

The following specimens of his sayings are given in the Haft 
iqlim. Being asked what is a Sufi, he answered :—' Forget 
whatever thou hast in thy head ; give away whatever is in thy 
hand, and turn thy attention away from everything that happens 
to thee P” Again :—'* The more one knows of the world, the less 
he knows of God." He said: * Loveis God's snare”, meaning 
that the feeling of attraction to God is divinely ingrafted in the 
heart, to cause him to seek communion with Him, Thisis well 
illustrated by one of the odes of Hafiz referred to further on. 
On one occasion Abu Sa'id conversed with the great philosopher, 
Avicena (Ibn Sina), and remarked : “ I see (by spiritual intuition) 
all that he knows ; " and rejoined :—“ I know all that he sees.’ 
The point is, of course, that Abu Sa'id claimed to perceive by 
direct spiritual intuition all the conclusions Avicena had pain- 
fully deduced by the slow processes of the ordinary intellect, 
Abu Sa’id, -in fact, claimed inspiration, which, according to a 
Hadis, is ^ a light descending upon the heart and showing all. 
things as they are” Thisis referred to further on. 

It is worthy of note that Abu Sa'id is said to have made a * 
practice of introducing into his Quatrains some of the various 
names of God, whenever he could, and many of the Ouatrains 
ascribed to him are found to have this feature. The specimena 
of his Quatrains which follow are taken from the sources already 
described. It is needless to say that the readings in the several 
texts are by no means uniform. 

The following Quatrain is attributed to Abu Sa'id on good 
authority. Ifit was really written by him, it is conclusive evi- 
dence of the Sufi symbolism having been already formulated as 
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early as his time, a point which has been doubted. Sprenger 
found a special commentary on this Quatrain in one of the 
'Oude libraries : 
* The Hurís stood in ranks my Love to see, 
he And Rizwan clapped his hands in ecstasy, 
l When the Mole casts a veil upon the Cheek 
The saints in terror to the Koran flee. 

We learn from the Gulshaii-i-raz that “ Cheek " means * the 
manifestation of all the Divine names and attributes', that is 
to say, the- whole creation, tlie world of phenomena, wherein 
God manifests himself. ^ Mole” means the Divine Unity, 
which comprehends in itself all éxistence and action, It should 
always be remembered that with the Sufis the doctrine of 
“ Tauhid,” or Unification, means far more than it does to the 
ordinary Muslim, To the latter it means simply that there are 
no other gods but One. To the Sufi it means that theré is no 
. other. really existent being but God-——thàt He is the only real 
' Agent—,that (to use modern language) He isall thé Matter 
and all the force in the universe. ‘To return to the Quatrain, if 
we bear this explanation in mind, its meaning is plain. When 
the * Beloved " first manifested Himself to outward view in the 
creation, the denizens of Paradise were overcome by admiration 
and delight, just as Job tells us that, when Jehovah laid the 

' foundations of the earth, “ the morning stars sang together and 
the sons of God shouted for joy.” But at the last day God 
will blot out His fair creation, withdrawing whatever of real 
existence it contains back into Himself, and then men’s hearts 
will fail them for fear. 

= "Who may abide the day of His coming, or who shall stand 
when He appeareth ?” 

‘Thus, at the final consummation of all things, to use the 
language of the Koran, “ everything will fade away except the 
face of God,” and He will become as it were the “ heir” of all. 
And thus the doctrine of “ Tauhid ” will be established once for 
all, without possibility of further controversy or doubt, In 
another Quatrain, Abu Sa’id tries to show how this same doc- 
trine was confessed even before the creation was accomplished. 
By a bold flight of imagination he goes back to the time before 
the creation, and pictures to himself the as yet uncreated, the 
potential, beings, still lying dormant, as it were, in the bosom of 
the One God who Di UA all. And he represents their 
Very dormancy and lifelessness as a practical confession of the 

_ truth that nothing really exists save the One God. 

Í “ Ere heaven and stars essayed their course to run, 

“Or earth, air, fire and water were begun, 


* ] spelled the secret of God's Unity,- 
8. “ Though form or voice of senses I had none! 
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The ordinary Muslim view of the relation of the one God 
to his creatures is well illustrated by the often quoted parable 
of “ Alastu bzrabbikum." “When the days of the creation were: 
accomplished, God most High addressed to his new-born 
creatures the question: ‘Am not I.your Lord?’ And they d 
denied not, but confessed, saying: ‘Yea, verily Thou art our ` 
only Lord," This, like * kun fa yakunu,” “ Be, and it was,” 
is the language of a God extraneous (so to say) to his creation, 
not immanent in it—a God who creates by “ willing,” not by 
* being," as an old Greek theologian expresses it; a God who 
works by mere fiat, not by emanation or outpouring of himself. 
On the other hand, the Sufi view is that “in him we live and 
have our being.” Our relation to him is something more than 
the relation of the clay vessels tothe potter that fashioned 
them. For whatever of real being dwells within us is part and 
parcel of the infinite being of God, “deeply interfused " (to 
use Wordsworths phrase) in the groundwork of our nature, - 
We are, as it were, separated by the veil of the flesh from our 
original communion with the Godhead, and consequently the - 

whole religious emotion of the Sufis may be said to be com- 
prised in lamentations for this separation and. aspirations for 
reunion. And, like the old. Christian mystics, St. Theresa, 
Bernard of Clairvaux and the rest, they gave utterance to these 
feelings in the familiar language of earthly love. Abu Sa’id 
uses this language with more caution and reserve than some 
of his successors ; but it must be admitted that some at least 
of his language seems somewhat irreverent and offensive to 
modern sentiment, "There are some specimens of this curious 
form of ‘hymnody: pe f i rs ai 

* To the angelic choirs celestial song, ` - 

To Heaven its righteous and to hell its wrong, 

To Cæsar, Shah and Sultan the wide world, 

To me my love, I to my Love belong." . | 
= Hafiz, in one of his finest Odes (Brockhaus 186), describes 
how, on the morning of creation, the glory of the Divine 
" beauty was manifested to view, and love straightway possessed 
all the new-born creature, from the Lagos ( Agl-i-kull), the first 
born emanation from the Deity, down to man, the last born. 
And, after Jamenting the suffering he endures from this divine 
love and longing, he declares his thankfulness for having been 
thought worthy to enjoy the privilege of such an ennobling 
and elevating sorrow. In like manner, Abu Sa'id is fond Of 
dwelling on the pain he endures owing to his banishment from. 
the Loved One's presence, and on the, cruelty of the Loved 
One in refusing to admit him to reunion : | ' 


t In Thine own house Thou gavest me a place, 
And with sweet intercourse my soul didst grace ; 
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With all Thy charms Thou didst excite my love, 
Then turned and to the desert set Thy face, 


' There's not a stone in Khavaran's vast plain, 
But bears upon its front some bloody stain, 
At every league some lovelorn wight is seen, 
be His heart a-bleeding and his soul in pain. 


* O Thou who like the moon dost ravish all, 

By day and night the heart's desire of all, 

If Thou dost treat me worst, alas for me! - 
But if all fare alike, Alas for all! -— 


Love came and on my soul its tempest beat, 
Driving my sense and reason to retreat, 

All friends forsook me saving one alone,— 
My es who poured their treasures at my feet." 

This “ conceit ” about the eyes has rather a modern look, but 
there is good authority for ascribing the Quatrain to Abu Sa’ id. 
Dr. Ethe found it in three ZazZz/as, and it also occurs in the 
Calcutta MS., though with some variation : 

A * O Friend, my heart is sorely tried by Thee, 

And my soul wounded by Thy cruelty, 

Thou sayest : * 1 draw nigh to broken hearts,’ 
My heart is broken, O draw nigh to me!” 

.'The following Quatrain alludes to the story of the danckt 
of Herodias, wife of Herod, who brought her mother the head 
of John tbe Baptist in a charger, Quicksilver breeze means 
the ever-moving or dancing breeze ;— 2 : 

“ Quicksilver breezes, plains all rusty red, — 
Come, see them, Love ! forgive the past that's dead, 


If Thou art gracious, here's a loving heart, 
If cruel, here's a charger and a head!” 


à -This breathes the spirit of the Quietist :— 
“ Even though He slay me, yet will I trust in Him. " 


With ardent emotional natures the ordinary language of resig- 
nation insensibly glides into extravagant professions of 
actual enjoyment of divine chastisements. This Quletistic 
spirit showed itself at-a very early period in the history of Islam. 
In the Zas#irat ul Auliya we have an anecdote of one Rabi'a, of 
‘Basra, a woman greatly celebrated for her saintliness, who lived 
at the beginning of the second century of the Hijira. Malik 
Dinar, Hasan of Basra, and Shaqiq of Balkh, one day paid 
Rabia a visit, and the conversation turned upon sincerity 
| (r2 Hasan said: “ He is not sincere who does not patiently 

ndare the blows of his Lord,” Rabi’a replied : “ That saying 
smells of egotism.” The Shaqiq said: * He is not sincere 
in his pretensions ‘who does not enjoy the blows of.his Lord." 
Rabi’a rejoined: “I know a better saying than that.” They 
said : “ Repeat it.” She said: “ He is not sincere who does not 
forget the pain of the blows in the joy of AEDI the face 
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of his Lord, If those Egyptian women forgot their painful 
wounds when they beheld Yusuf, what wonder is it that a man 
should experience a like forgetfulness when he looks upon. 
his Creator?” 
_ The saintly Madume Guyon quite agreed with Rabi'a on this 
point. In one of her hymns, translated by Cowper, she says— 
* Love, if Thy destined sacrifice am I, 
Come slay Thy victim and prepare Thy fires, 
Drowned in Thy depths of mercy, let me die 
The death that every soul which lives desires ! * 

The pains of annihilation are forgotten, and even enjoyed, as 
the means of bringing the soul to see its Lord face to face, and 
enabling it to abide for ever in Him, “ Baga ba'd ul fana." 

' Abu Sa'id's next Quatrain recalls another doctrine held by 
the so-called Quietists, vzz., that of disinterested love to God. 
It runs as follows :— 

" I sought the Leech and showed my secret pain ; 

He said, “ From all but Me thy lips refrain ; NR ER. 

“What must leat?” He said, “ Thy own "heart's blood ;" 

* From what abstain?” * From both the worlds abstain,” 

The two worlds are this world and the world to come, and 
the meaning of the injunction is, that man must love God for 
his own sake alone, and not from the hope of present or future 
rewards, or from fear of punishments, To the high-strung 
Mystic ‘other worldliness''seems as base as worldliness does 
to the ordinary religious man, Abu’abdullah Muhammad, a 
Sufi, who lived in the fourth century of the Hijira, and who is 
always spoken of in the Nafahat ul Uns as “the Shaikh of 
Islam,” says that desire of the rewards of Paradise is a “ veil,” 
obstructing man’s view of God, and diverting his attention 
from the Divine Benefactor Himself to the benefits granted 
by him. In like manner, during the Quietist controversy in 
the 17th century, the orthodox sticklers for the letter of Scrip- 
ture (.AZZ Zahir), headed by the great Bossuet, made a fierce 
onslaught on Fénelon, one of the most spiritually-minded men 
of ‘that or any other time, on account of some unguarded 
language on this matter of ‘ Disinterested love to God,’ which 
was thought to indicate some disparagement of the promises 
of future bliss. Whether Fénelon intended this, may be ques- 
tioned ; but, according to the Sufi view, a material Paradise i is, of 
course, a vain dream, . The pious soul, stripped of the 
garment of the body, finds its fruition in the. “ Beatific Viston; ag 
and in reunion and reincorporation with its Divine centre 
and source. And a very similar view was taken by William 
Law, author of the “Serious Call," one of the most popular 
devotional books of the last century. He probably derived it 
from the German Mystic, Jacob Behmen, whose works he 
translated, 
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. To return to Abu Sa'id. His next Quatrain bears on the 
subject of the “Inner light," which, in one shape or other, con- 
fronts us in all Mystic writings : 5" dw s 
| * Long did I travail in the realm of thought, 
And many a hair I split, yet mastered nought ; 
My mind emitted many a petty spark, 
But not the perfect light I vainly sought." 
In Barclay's "^ Apology for the true .Christian -Divinity, as 
the same is held forth and preached by the people called in 
scorn Quakers” (edition of 1678, p. 126) there occurs this 
passage: “ Yea, there is a book translated out.of the Arabic 
which gives an account of one Hai Ebn Yokdan, who, without 
converse of mén, living in an island alone, attained to such 
a profound knowledge of God as to have immediate converse 
with Him, and to affirm that the best and most certain know- 
ledge of God is not that which is attained by -premises 
premised, and conclusions deduced, but that which is enjoyed 
— by.conjunction of the mind of man with the Supreme Intellect, 
after the mind. is purified from its corruptions and is separated 
. from all bodily images, and is gathered into a perfect stillness.” 
This passage, which, by the way, is distinctly affiliated to the 
language of the Alexandrian. Neo-Platonists, Proclus and 
Plotinus, well explains Abu Sa'id's meaning, Knowledge of 
God is to be sought, not by the ratiocinations of the intellect, 
but rather by closing the sensés to all impressions- of the ex- 
ternal world, by stilling the tumult of the passions and by 
holding the intellect (“ Verstand”) in abeyance. Then the 
.light is manifested in. the unconscious ground of the soul 
(5 Vernunft ^). ` 
~f course, no religious man would venture fo deny the 
possibility of such influence and operation of the Divine Spirit ` 
on the hearts of individual believers as is implied in this 
doctrine of the inner light ; but religious men in all ages have 
been the first to recognise and admit the 'enormous amount of 
self-delusion and imposture., which. this doctrine inevitably 
generates. To give only two instances, Imam  Ghazzáli; -in- a 
passage given by Pococke atid Sale, laments the extravagances 
aud blasphemies: of some ultra Sufis of his time, and Wesley, 
speaking of his own ‘ Huexgumens, confesses. that “ Satan, 
sometimes mimicked the work of grace.” 
Similarly the doctrine of free grace, from the times of St. 
„—_ -Paul downwards, has been often.wrested into.a quasi-justification 
of Antinomianism. The celebrated Philosopher Avicena (Ibn 
Sina), who was reputed to be somewhat of a free thinker, in- 
dited the following scoffing Quatrain:-— `> ` j 
* We rest our hopes on Thy free grace alone, , 
Nor e'er by godd deeds for out sins atone, 
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Eo s Mercy drops where it lists and estimates 
: Jil done as undone, good undone as done.” 


To this Abu Sa'id rejoined,— 


t O, thou who dost no good, but ill alone, 

And hopest Allah will thy sins condone, 

Hope not for mercy, for good left undone l l oe 

Cannot be done, nor evil done undone f” 

- A story is told of Luther, that, when he was holding a 

discussion with some Anabaptists, one of the speakers put 
forward similar antinomian views, and justified them on the 
ground that the “ Spirit” had revealed them to him. At this 
Luther lost patience and replied in his rough German fashion : 

`“ I smack that Spirit of thine on the snout !” 


It must not be supposed that all Abu Sa'id's Quatrains 
are written in high- flown mystical phraseology. Many, per- 
haps, the majority, of them, are couched in the ordinary 
language of religious devotion. Thus we find him constantly 
bewailing his sins, the enormity of which, after the manner—- 
of pious men, he is inclined to exaggerate from-excess of humi- 
lity. Here are a few samples :— 

“ Men call me good, but they cannot discern. 
The evil hid within me ; did they turn 

Me inside out and see me as I am, 

They'd deem me worthy at the stake to burn I” 

The next recalls the Scriptural words, “My sins are more 
in number than the hairs of my head : i 

4 My sins outnumber the quick drops of rain, 
Perforce 1 hang my head with shàme and pain ; 


8 Thow dost but what is fit,” a voice replied, : 
“As I do what befits me,—that is plain." [UNE 


* Y love this world, yet hope for that to come, 
Drink winej yet long religious to become ; 

I join the claims of this world and the next 
And so lose this world and the world to come." 


‘Not a bad comment on the text, “ Ye cannot serve God and 
Mammon.” 


The following are specimens of the prayers, of which he has 
left many ; eis first reminds us of the text, * Thy grace is suffi- 
cient for me: 


“To stlendicis me, O Allah, succour lend, 
Thy favour is my all sufficient friend ; 

All have their lords to help them and protect, . 
l've only Thee on whom I may depend !. 


4^ How long, O God of mercy and of grace, 
Wend I from door to door and place to place? 
Either unclose the lock of my distress, 

Or shut the door for ever in my face!” 


^ -— 
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* Who need despair of, Thy free grace? Not one ; 
All, blessed by Thee, eternal bliss have won, 
Should Thy grace light upon a grain of dust, 

. "Twould shine more brightly than the brilliant sun!” - 

The next Quatrain alludes to what the Sufis call the “greater 
warfare," vig, that against.a man's own evil passions and 
desires,— i : 

"Those who in battle seek the martyr's crown, 
P And on love's martyrs with. disdain look down, 

Court death from foes, but lovers from the friend, - 

And thereby purchase loftier renown.” 
` In another Quatrain, Abu Sa'id alludes to thé Sufi doctrine 
of Zasfya, or Purification, which was an attempt to exalt and 
spiritualize the Muslim ordinance of ceremonial ablution. Ac- 
cording to this doctrine the heart and mind must be purified, 
and,to use the Scripture phrase, ablutions signify “not the 
mere putting away the filth of the flesh, but the answer of a 
good conscience towards God.” 


— Of course, it was inevitable that this high spiritual teaching 


-r + 


should be misunderstood and materialised. If we may judge 


' from the little book printed at Teheran, and already mentioned, 


his Quatrains, and others manufactured in his name, are now 
recited asa kind of “mantras,’ or magical charms, against 
temporal evils and misfortunes, such as war, famine, poverty, 
fever, and even the plague of mosquitos! But Abu Sa’id can 
hardly be held answerable for this—the common fate of all 
Spiritual teaching. His Quatrains certainly give one the im- 
pression that he was a really good and religious man, who 
endeavoured, according to his lights, to live the inner life of 
approximation to, and constant communion with, God, “ The 
‘watid-bearers are many and the true mystics few," but, perhaps, 
Abu Sa'id was among those few. | 


E. H. WHINFIELD, B. C. S, Acid. 


ART. IL--LETTERS OF CHARLES ALEXIS DAU- 
VERGNE, PRINCE OF OLMUTZ. 








La Petite Paroisse. Moeurs Contügefes: 
Par Alphonse Daudet. Paris, 1895. 

RANCE is the forlorn hope of our modern civilization and 
culture. Over her bleeding body, seamed with a hundred 
Scars, the other European nations have marched to the 
conquest of liberty, equality, and fraternity. She threw her- 
self into the breach against tyranny and bigotry when those 
evil giants were stil] hailed by the monarchs and the masses 
. of the Continent by the names of Divine Right and Divine 

Truth, and she has not come unscathed out of the conflict. 

She was unable to carry to its end the struggle which she | 
had begun. The tremendous forces invoked by the ot 
Revolution fell into the strong -hands of an enemy of all the , 
principles of that Revolution. The success of Napoleon was 
the product of the new order of things. He was the child of 
the Republic, and he strangled his mother with his own 
hands. He again clasped the fetters on newly freed thought 
and speech. As far as he dared, he again set-up the old shams 
and the old lies for the iconoclast nation to worship. “ It is 

a pity, " said Delmas to him, on the occasion. of the grand 
celebration of the Mass in the Cathedral of Notre Dame, 
* that there were only a million of men kiled to destroy 
what you are setting up again to-day." But the old order-- 
always remained hostile- to" him, and he had betrayed. and. 
trampled on the new. So between the two he perished, and" 
he dragged France down with him.” His long and desperate 
wars against a world in arms exhausted the p hysical resources 
of France, and sapped the manhood of the nation. Since 
then her population has remained stationary, and other 
nations, which were then inferior to her, have surpassed her 
in numbers and resources. 

The French Revolution has been called “a splendid suicide. ” 
But the French nation is not dead yet, though it certainly 
inflicted a mortal wound upon itself by the destruction of its 
aristocracy, The practical use of an aristocracy may -þe _ 
tested by comparing the public life: of France and England, ` 
Politicians in the latter country have preserved the aristocratic 
traditions, and serve their country without the stimulus of 
lucre, or the hope of gain. In Republican France, as in 
Democratic America, politics is a trade, and a dirty one at 
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that, The English aristocracy, though it may have black 
sheep among it, as what body of men has not, on the whole, 
worthily fulfils its functions, setting a high standard of political 
morality, of honour, and of uprightness before the whole nation, 
. And the English people, though yearly becoming more and 
7 more imbued with democratic principles, still follows the 
lead of an aristocracy which has its ranks from time to time 
recruited by the selection of new members from among the 
worthiest, the wealthiest, and the most eminent in the nation. 

* But if the salt has lost its savour, wherewith shall it be 
salted?” The French aristocracy had lost its faith in itself 
before it fell under the contempt and anger of the nation. 
The theories of Rousseau and. the sarcasms of Voltaire had 
sapped its belief in the order of things with which its own 
existence was bound up ;had destroyed its trust in honour 
and loyalty, its reverence for the throne, its devotion to the 
flag. The fall of the French monarchy witnessed no Naseby., 

~~ -in the regenerated nation, its vacant place was for only 
a short time assumed by the military aristocracy created by 
Napoleon. But its members, brave and talented as most of them 
were, were never welded into a homogeneous body, and failed 
as conspicuously as their predecessors in duty and loyalty in 
the time of trial. It is to this latter body that the author of 
the following letters is supposed to belong, though his frivolous 
and cynical spirit might warrant the deduction of his genea- 
logy from the former, History repeats itself, and the Fix-de 
siécle lucubrations of the Prince of Olmutz might well have been 
written in the penultimate decade of the eighteenth century 
by. a noble lieutenant of dragoons under the aucien régime. 

M. Alphonse Daudet is in the first flight of living French 
novelists. Inferior to Emile Zola in photographic accuracy 
of detail, and to Pierre Loti in scenic effect and vivid colour- 
ing, he surpasses them both in graphic presentation of 
character and in faithful delineation of contemporary manners. 
Holding the mirror up. to nature, he shows us the inner life 
of the French nation with the picturesque. fidelity of a George 
Eliot. There is no doubt that, he intends the epistolary 
achievements. of this eloquent, and unprincipled young scamp, 
_who scoffs at every law, human and Divine, with cynical 
effrontery, as atypical expression of the mind of “ Ja jeunesse 
dovée of the French nation at the present day. 
^M. Daudets works have always a moral purpose; and 
the moral. of this, his latest story, is the lesson conveyed in 
the words of our Lord in the. eleventh verse of the eighth 
chapter of the Gospel of St. John. “La Petite Paroisse ” 
takes its name from the Memorial Church built and endowed at 
Uzelles on the Seine by the pious care of the aged M. Mérivet, 
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and bearing on a tablet let into its wall the following 
inscription :— 


NAPOLEON MERIVET 
Chevalier de l'ordre de Saint-Gregoire-le-Grand 
a bati cette Eglise 
en memoire de son épouse Irène 
et 
En a fait donation à la Commune des Uzelles. 


These lines enshrined the secret of a domestic drama, of 
a woman's frailty and a husband's indulgent forgiveness. The 
good old Mérivet was not one of those modern moralists 
who plead for equal justice in the relations of the sexes. He 
was content to plead for equal mercy. 

The main interest of the story centres in two households, 
the bourgeois family of Fénigan at Uzelles and the noble - 
house of Dauvergne at Grosbourg, on the other side of the - 
Seine. Richard Fénigan was the only son of a retired notary, 
who had withdrawn from business to spend the evening of 
his life in the sylvan retirement of his country-house at Uzelles. 
. Richard, the only son of a late marriage, was left by the death 
of his father to the sole care of his widowed mother, a stern 
and capable dame, who ruled her domain, her dependents, and 
her son with equal ability and authority ; ; and the boy, as he 
grew up, remained tied to his mother’s apron-strings, ignorant 
of the world, and unaccustomed to self-reliance, a country 
gentleman, occupying himself only with shooting, fishing; and 
other rural sports, and ill at ease, even in the limited seciety. . 
of the country-side, His mother discouraged his marrying, 
jealous of a rival in his affections, and in the empire of the 
household ;. and she was sorely vexed when he fixed his young 
affections on the pretty and penniless Lydia, a foundling 
brought up by the sisters at the Orphanage of Soisy. The 
infant had been found at the convent gate one morning, 
wrapped in a blanket with a coronet worked in the corner ; 
which circumstance, combined with the high bred appearance 
and finely cut features of the child, and her passionate love 
for music, persuaded the good nuns that their treasure trove 
was the outcast bearer of some noble name. Madame Fénigan 
could not bear to see her darling son unhappy, and Richard 
married Lydia. But the younger woman, after her marriagé 
displayed a spirit and a temper which the elder had not count-, 
ed upon; and,in the state of domestic warfare that ensued, 
the unfortunate Richard found himself in a dilemma between 
the two women whom he loved, secretly espousing his wiles 
side, while openly he yielded to his imperious mother. ` 
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And on the other side of the Seine, in the lordly mansion 
and princely park of Grosbourg, lived the ‘General Dauvergne, 
Duke of Alcantara, son of the Marshal of Ja grande Armée 
who had won, on Spanish and German battle-fields, the titles 

that he transmitted to his descendants. The second Duke 
followed in his father's steps, and rivalled his fame in Algeria 
and in Italy ; and, moreover, repaired the fallen fortunes of the 
family by marrying the only daughter of .Baron Silva, the- 
great financial magnate of Vienna. The one offspring of their 
marriage, heir to his father's fame aud his mother’s fortune, was 
ason, whose name, combining those of his grandfather. and 
father, they endearingly contracted into “ Charlexis," a well- 
beloved and highly accomplished youth, on whose education 
and equipment for the battle of life no pains or expense had 
been spared. He was known by his father's second title of 
Prince of Olmutz ; but we think that M. Daudet has here 
. committed an historical solecism, as * Prince" was a higher 
— distinction than “Duke” in the Peerage of -the Sword 
instituted by the great Conqueror. Thus Marshal Ney was 
Duke of Elchingen, and afterwards Prince of Moskwa. Davoust 
was Duke of Anerstadt and Prince of Eckmuhl. But for the 
purposes of our story Charlexis must remain Prince of Olmutz ; 
and at the time it opens, he is, for the first time, making the 
acquaintance of Richard and Lydia Fénigan at a Óaiíue in 
the forest of Senart. Old Natory Fénigan had been the man 
of business of the first Duke, who had witnessed the register 
at Richard's baptism ; but the different spheres in which the 
families moved had interrupted their intercourse, till the 
—charms of the youthful Madame Fénigan impress the suscep- 
tible old General and his eighteen-year-old son, who is a true 
chip of the old block. But soon after the intercourse is re- 
opened, the Duke of Alcantara, ‘grand noceur et joueur’ in 
his day, is strack down with paralysis, and young hopeful 
is left without a rival in the field. The * joli blondin," with 
his charming manners, good taste, amiable disposition and 
manly accomplishments, soon becomes a prime favorite with 
ali the Fénigan household, even with the mother-in-law, whose 
heart he wins by his sympathetic interest in the garden and 
the poultry-yard. He soon has the run of the house like a 
tame cat, and, with precocious and cold-blooded wickedness, 
he digs his pits in the darkness, and spreads his snares in 
“the night, and eventually succeeds in seducing the heart of 
Lydia from its allegiance to her husband. ‘Tired, after a 
time, of the tame monotony of surreptitious wickedness, he 
essays a bolder flight,-and persuades’ Lydia to accompany 
him in it. The story of his adventure is best told in his 
own words. ; 
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- First LETTER. 
Grosbourg, 6th April 1886. 

My DEAR VALLONGUE,—My place at your side on the forms 
of the Army class at Stanislas. will be vacant to-day, and for 
ever more. It’s all over. I renounce Saint-Cyr, and the -« 
martial renown of which it seems to me that our family has 
already had more than its fair share, From the time of my 
grandfather, Charles Dauvergne, who became, under the first 
Empire, „successively Marshal, Duke of Alcantara and Prince 
of Olmiitz, down to my poor devil of a father, bowled over 
by a paralytic stroke at the head of the third Army Corps, 
my illustrious ancestors have left no laurels ungathered for me 
to gain, You know the Russian bowl in our state drawing-room _ 
in the Rue de aga -where all;the family decorations 
are dished up? Well, its full to overflowing, that bowl. 
What am I to do, then? Nothing. I’ve made up my mind to 
do nothing. Eighteen years of age, an only son, heir to.a—— 
distinguished name and a handsome fortune, and also probably 
to Papa’s unlucky constitution, reason warns me to lose no 
time in enjoying to the full whatever pleasures life has to give. 
Im going to commence. You saw me writing two surrep- 
titious letters during the Trigonometry class the other day ? 
Well, one was addressed to Captain Nuitt of Cardiff, telling him 
to join meat the little Port of Cassis, at the mouth of the 
Rhone, with the yacht, “ Bleu-Blanc-Rouge,” manned by a crew 
of eight hands, besides cook and steward, all complete, for ten 
thousand francs a month, The second letter was to apprise 
my travelling companion ; for you can fancy that I shall not 
embark unaccompanied. You don't know the lady; at least— ~ 
she does not figure in the collar-box in which you and I have 
so often sorted the letters and the portraits of my favourites. ` 
I may tell you that she is married, and our neighbour opposite 
Grosbourg, on the other side of the Seine. Hardly thirty 
years old, with limpid blue eyes, always cast down, which, 
when by chance she raises them, light up her face like the 
gleam of a necklace of pearls ; a timid air; the long white 
hands of a practised 2/azzste, in old-fashioned mittens; child- 
less, adored by her husband, and made much of by everybody 
all round. I had only to write to her, “Come; " and she 
replied, * Coming ;" and here she is leaving husband, house, 
family, everything, to embark with a companion as youthful 
and as unreliable as yours truly. Haven't I often said that 
women are “kittle cattle! " For me, one is as good as another, 
I love “ Zuife le donne” too well to give the preference to any 
one of them. As soon as I’ve bitten into one of these delicious 
bonbons, I want to chuck it away and forage in the box for - 
another, in the vain hope of finding the super-exquisite flavour 
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which I always expect, but never can taste. Wish me better 
luck this time, my dear Vallongue. 

By the time you get this, I shall be off under full sail, and 
the maledictions of my bereaved parents will resound to heaven, 
“Serve them-right | It’s all their own fault. If they had let me 
loose in Paris, instead of shutting me up, first at Grosbourg, 
and then at Stanislas, you may be pretty sure I shouldn't 
have levanted like this. But my mother, the Duchess, who is 
not sorry to be away from " her men," as she calls us, thought 
herself very clever in assuring my steadiness and industry by 
making me the companion of my father's sick room. She 
forgot that solitude brings evil thoughts into the mind, and did 
not take into consideration that the perpetual view of the slope 
of Uzelles, with its little white Church, where the wood pigeons 
from the forest nest, might make me melancholy, and turn 
my thoughts to flight. . As for the General, by imprisoning me 
“at Stanislas, he decided me to escape. Some day I will amuse 
you with the recital of the fire-side drama acted by the illus- 
trious invalid and myself while I was staying at the Chateau. 

Ah! Vallongue, how I have pondered over things in general, 
alone there in the evenings, in that vast Grosbourg, wandering 
in the immense park, oron the terrace by the river. How 
eagerly and how searchingly have I gazed into life— the life 
of others, and my own,the most complex of all. And the 
result of these researches is that I find myself, at eighteen 
years of age, already old and tired, unmoved by ambition, un- 
inspired by love, interested by nothing, seeing beforehaud the 
Sure end of every joy. Why am I like this? Whence have 
Y gained the precious experience, this despite for all that is, 


this wrinkled age, which I feel creeping through all my youth- - 


ful veins? Is it common to all this generation, to those who 
have been nicknamed the “ children of the conquered," because 
they were born about the time of the war and the invasion? 
Or is it peculiar to my family, the old soil exhausted by too 
lavish harvests and now claiming a long fallow ? By God! I'm 
not the one to disappoint it'of the fallow. 

And to begin with, women and yachting appearing to me 
to be the only agreeable distractions, I propose to partake of 
them both freely. Up to now, as sailor and lover, I have only 
made a few trial trips. "This time. T am off on a long cruise. 
‘And if my confidences interest you, my dear Wilkie, I promise 
to keep for your behoof a truthful journal or log-book of the 
adventures and travels of a soul which the General- Duke, my 
father, has done me the honour to describe as being as ‘dark 
. and dangerous as a combat in the night. 

l CHARLEXIS. 
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The name of Captain “Nuitt” is probably an attempt of 
M. Daudet's to reproduce phonetically the English name of . 
Knight. The Prince's second and following letter is not dated, 
aud is apparently written as a journal from time to time, "The 
M. "Poum-poum" alluded to in it is Richard Fénigan, so” 
nicknamed by the lively Charlexis from his habit of. medita- 
tively humming to himself Lydia's favourite airs. .The lively, 
though pessimistic, youth also conferred the sobriguet of 
* Madame Loir" (Mrs, Dormouse) on Richard's mother, from 
the constant warfare she waged against those little depredators 
of her fruit-garden. 

The following letter is the longest of the series. "The epi- 
sode of the adventure of the writer with the young widow, 
Nina Nansen; will recall to the readers of Brantome the story 
of the woman of Smyrna related by him in his * Femmes, 
Galantes,” | 

F To 
SECOND LETTER. 
My DEAR VALLONGUE,—Your letter has been forwarded ` 
to me here from Messina, which was to have been my first 
port of call, for our journey round the world has come toa 
sudden and speedy termination. i 

The effect produced upon the good folk at Stanislas by 
my disappearance, the address of the Director in the refectory, 
the pious prayer of Father Salignon for the prompt return 
of the lost sheep, and all the other precise and picturesque ` 
details which you have given me of the events following on my 
departure, amused me highly; and I was only too glad to be 
amused, for, I can assure you, the 7é/e of Don Juan is not all 
' plain sailing. l | 

Pray accept my excuses and thanks for all the trouble you 
took, carrying my traps to Grosbourg in that pouring rain, 
and also for the very frugal meal which they would serve you 
on the very splendid plate with the family crest. Don’t 
humbug me. I know the fare when the Duchess is there, 
Preserved plums and almonds and raisins on the table for 
dessert, when fruit is at its finest ; and, besides, you've had to 
do with a Duchess in a very bad humour, for I had just been 
applying to her for more money. In such circumstances, the 
blood of Baron Silva boils and cries out against its spénd- 
thrift offspring. The ili- humour of my father is not so easily ^. 
accounted for. If, as you say, he is slowly but surely recover- 
ing the use of his limbs, he ought to be jovial under the cir- 
cumstances, As for Master John, my old tutor, that word 
“ cavata,” which he whispered to you apropos of his hopeful 
scholar, has not any particular reference to the collar-box, 
where I used to keep my J6ilets-doux and love-tokens. He 
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only wanted to convey to you that I am an irresistible captivator 
of the sex. The old chap may well believe it, as he couldn’t 
well help, being as assiduous an audience of my ‘amours as 
I was of his violoncello. Yes, the little white clock-tower on the 
top of the ridge, with some cottages nestling round it, which you 
saw through the driving rain, with the green curtain of the forest 
of Senart as a back ground, is the.Church of Uzelles, They call 
it down there the “little Parish,” or, more picturesquely, the 
“Parish of the good Cuckold,” after the good old chap who 
built it. A place particularly suitable for my exploit. 

It was there, one morning last month, at day light, that I 
was waiting for my Mistress, Madame F., in a brougham, with 
the Grosbourg coat-of-arms and liveries, which, you will adimit, 
was a cool piece of cheek, The excellent Alexander had 
made all the preparations for our flight, supplied the cash, 
and mapped out the routes. I take this opportunity of re- 


‘commending the fellow to you. He is expensive, but incom- 


parable. 

Reached Melun through the woods ; took the train to Lyons, 
and, after resting there fora few. hours, off again to Cassis, 
where we arrived on the evening of the second day. The 
whole journey truly enchanting. This lovely woman, coming 
straight from her bed into my carriage, through the thyme and 
the dew ; our fearful joy in fancying ourselves pursued in our 
mad career through the woods, amid the breaking of the 
branches, the rustling of the leaves ; above all, the subtle and 
sombre pleasure of breaking the law, of escaping from duty, 
.of poaching in prohibited preserves. Then, to top up with 


Cassis ; the sea; and there, at the end of the pier, the Blue- - - 
Blanc-Rouge, with her big mainsail brailed up, only waiting for. 


us to spread her white wings, and away. All that, oh! super- 
exquisite. But hardly had we weighed anchor in the lovely 
summer evening beneath a green and amber sky, I and my 
beloved stretched on the deck, drinking in the joy of existence, 
lulled by the rhythmic chant of the crew of a Neapolitan coral- 
boat on the same tack, whose joyous voices mingled with the 
musical rippling of the waves under our lee, and the flickering 
of the pennon at the mast-head, when, horrible, most horrible, 
my well-beloved was suddenly seized with the most atrocious 
sea-sickness, which continued all night, and all next day, and 
obliged us to suspend our voyage for a month, for two months, 
perhaps for ever. Could there be a more complete fiasco? I 
told you what a delightful shipmate I had chosen, of all others, 
fond of travel and adventure, keen on boating and sailing, as 
good .at handling a tiller, or easing a sheet, as I am myself, 


v 


the very type of a yachtswoman, Go to! She must needs bẹ: 


sea-sick —and such sea-sickness | incurable, unimaginable. 
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What was. to bé done now? Give up my grand cruise ? 
Send the ^Bleu-Blanc-Rouge" back to Cardiff, making the 
brave Nuitt a present of the five-hundred pounds, advanced to- : 
wards three months’ pay and expenses? I hadn't the heart to 
doit, Nor to go and settle down respectably—* the Countess’ 
and I—Count and Countess des Uszelles in hotel registers, 
and to neighbours at the zad/e 4'Ahó/e—in a villa on the shores 
of the lake of Lucerne or of Geneva, to go on afterwards to 
the Italian lakes. Za vie à deux under these conditions would 
be suicide by ennui, unless you were enamoured, or consump. 
tive, which is not my form, nor yours either, Ch. Vallongue ? 

To take time to think it over, I ran my yacht under the 


‘lofty shelter of the rocks of Monaco, and hired the first floor 


of oue of those caravanserats, at Monte Carlo, which are 
ostentatiously grouped round the great temple of chance. 
Although it is not yet the season, there are crowds round the . 
roulette tables, crowds mostly of foreigners. At first I. won-a.. 
good round sum; then I lost. not orly all that ‘I had gained, 
but the forty or fifty thousand frances as well that I still had 
left, By ili-luck, Alexander not being at Uzelles to respond 
to my application for money, I was obliged to ask Captain. 
Nuitt to let me have back what I had already advanced to 
him. You can fancy his surprise, his. stupefaction. And. the 
pay of the crew, by God? And the keep of Mistress Nuitt ? 
For eight mortal days 1 was deafened by this jargon, with 
variations enough to make youcdie of laughter by the Captain, 
the mate, the steward, with their puzzled and, perplexed. 
good, honest English faces, following me everywhere, to the 
post-office, to the gaming tables, displaying on. the “broad " 
terraces of the hotel, under the shady avenues of the town, 
the: frantically comical gestures one sees ina pantomime by 
Hanlon Lee. Finally, the dibs arrived ; Captain Nuitt, his 
wife, and his crew paid up and satisfied, I continue to play, be- 
cause I find the time hang heavy, but take good care not to let 
myself in for such an embarrassing .situation again. 

Very much vexed at first by the contretemps of which she 
was the cause, my mistress soon recovered herself, thanks to two 
fine instruments by Pleyel, and to the complaisant auditory of 
our cazavanuserat. In addition, her pleasure in the comfort, the 
elegance, and above all, the incomparable delight of hearing the 
butler announce “ M/adameé la Comtesse est servie” as she enters. 
the dining-room on the arm of Monsieur le Comte, Titles, 
coats of arms, these are the dreams of this little bourgedzse 
without a family name, and who, in the orphanage, where she 
was reared, grew up with the idea that she came of noble, of- 
arch no ble, - blood. True, she does not lack distinction ; her 
figure slender and graceful, her features finely chiselled, 
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her manner calm and proud ; but feet large and hands large, 
convenient enough for the piano, keyboard and pedal, but 
Bot re-assuring as to her origin Would she love me were I 
A myself a prince and son to a Duke? I doubt it, She is 

o0 young to be bitten with my juvenility, like a mature Baroness, 
E friend of my mother, greedy for a youthful prey. Rather 
does my youth trouble her (though my eighteen years are 
certainly not betrayed by my style or figure), and also the sim- 
plicity, the ingenuousness of youth which she observes in me, 
Poor giil! 

There are still some sentimental women left. My mistress 
is one of those who would say to you: * Come and weep upon 
my bosom.” And by the same token, my dear Wilkie, I will 
now tell you what may be of use to you some time or other, 
how I was able to vanquish her last resistance. We were alone - 
one evening in an arbour at the end of the park. What 
Strategy it had cost me to get her there! Nothing more to 
be had ; prayers, entreaties, advanced me no further. To com- 
plete the silliness of my situation—and it is easy enough to feel 
silly in such a dilemma—,a fly got into my eye. I was rubbing 
it vigorously, still urging my attack ; my eye reddened, got 
inflamed, and suddenly I feel her.surrenderiog. “Oh b you are 
crying ? you doubt that I love you? Oh! no,-don’t cry, don't 
doubt—take me.” And she is under the same illusion’; she 
still thinks me deeply in love with her, without her being 
herself very much in love with me. 

Is it not curious that she should have plunged into such an 
adventure with so little of the provocation of passion ? Is it 

"truezas"she says to me, that she was tired of lying? For, after 
all, it is not tiresome ; and, in the duel between man and woman, 
the weapon of weakness, the weapon infantine and feminine, the 
pretty little &b, shaped by artistic little wits, seems to me the 
most amusing trick inthe game. No; having to lie did not 
tire her. She was tired of herself, that was all; tired of a 
monotonous and useless life. She preferred to submit her- 
self to all the caprices of my eighteen years, to all the dangers 
ofa fire-balloon with fuel of straw. ` What does she ex- 
pect? Even supposing that she got a divorce, there are 
a thousaud pretexts that I could allege for refusing to marry 
her at my age and in my position. Besides, it would.not be so 
easy for her to get a divorce. Her husband, Mr. F, we supposed 
to bea peaceabl e sort of chap, but Alexander tells me that he 
is in a furious rage, and may fall upon us any fine morning. 
But this marital jealousy troubles me less than that of my 
father, the General. 

Yes, my dear Vallongue, my father is jealous of me ; is madly - 
in love with my. mistress, who, I believe, in her. heart of 
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. hearts, really cherishes a more tender feeling for the hero -of 
Wissemborg than. for his innocent son. Is this feeling akin 
to pity, or does it date from before the General'sillness? I-can’t 
tell you; but for, months and ^ months 1 ’ve watched them, she 
at the piano, he in his invalid chair, exchanging looks mor 
meaning than words; and I have felt that, with a Berana 
of this sort, a veteran full of years and honours might prove a 
dangerous rival. The governor, too, kept his eyeon me ; mistrust- 
ed ‘la cavata ;' was, no doubt, suspicious that my superior sound: 
hess of wind and limb might distance him in the race, Ah! 
how miserable I must have made him, when she came to spend 
an afternoon at Grosbourg, and I used to take her round the 
house and garden! Imagine Don Juan Dot-and-go-one, the 
arch-deceiver who, according to his own account, scored of 
everyone, and was never yet scored off, imagine him nailed to 
his arm-chair, craning round a corner, spying through a window, 
saying to himself: * Where have they got to? What are they 
up to ? " Suspicious, furious, raving and weeping, dragging himself 
along on his crutches to spy and listen at key-holes ! That was 
my father. I can well see how, to put an end to his torture, 
he hit on the idea of boxing me up at Stanislas ; to which I 
riposted with zac to zac, by the double escampette of student and 
sweethedrt. : Now, it'may quite possibly happen, since the false 
start of the Bleu-Blanc-Rouge has brought us within reach of 
his claws, that my father might take advantage of my minority 
to imprison me once again at Grosbourg, or Stanislas. No! 
It would be too ridiculous to go to school again. -And with my 
mistress, too! The tunic would become her so well ! That is cer- 
tainly a termination to the adventure which she has nót^courit- 
ed on, 

: Does she' think at all of any termination to it? Itis difficult 
for me to find out whether she does or does not. And surely 
there is something strange in this reserve, this impenetrable 
. barrier between the minds of two people who live in such close 
proximity ; who sleep under the same mosquito-curtain, Some- 
times I imagine the cry of horror that she would utter, if she 
. could suddenly penetrate my soul, the soul from whose troubled 
depths I myself recoil with terror ; if s&e could suddenly sound 
them, what a frightful awakening ! If she were only to open 
this letter! It would kill whatever love she may vet have for 
me ; or would it have the opposite effect ? Who was that Duch- 
ess of the last century who declared that. in order to truly love 
a man, a woman must despise him a little? Suppose that I 
tired of my mistress, and, thinking: to disgust her with me, 
should show myself in my true colours, and, instead, change her 
fancy for rhe into a real passion. No ; better leave itin the hands 
of. Fate and of Notre Dame de Fourviéres, in.whom the dear 
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girl has the most implicit trust ; so much so, that, though she 
had come away from home with next to nothing on, she wanted 
"directly we got to Lyons,. before even buying herself a chemise, 
to go to Fourviéres and rig herself out with amulets and rosariés, 
‘was not the man to dissuade her. Holy medals look so well 
on a fair bosom ; pleasure is so precious when it savours of sin; 
so luscious when it is flavoured with remorse and fear. 

Among the foreigners of diverse nationality who at this 
season inhabit our hotel, or who simply come here for their meals, 
we have got acquainted with a young married couple named 
Nansen. The husband is a Swede, professor of some faculty of 
science or other in his country, who, being consumptive, came 
to spend a long holiday in the South of Italy. He is now 
returning from it, married, eight months gone, to the pretty 
daughter of a Pale:mitan hotel- keeper. A regular honey- 
moon couple, north and south, wedded together and amusingly 
"contrasted with each other. The man, red haired, spectacled, 
mild, ricketty arms, and legs all over the shop, northern 
eyes, soft and limpid, Some one has said :—* As we go` north- 
ward, the people’s eyes grow small and dim.” Not such are 
the fine dusky eyes of Nina, Madame Nansen ; two tempting 
black grapes, glittering and sparkling in her fair Italian face. 
For a young woman a little too plump, but natural and grace- 
ful, frisking and laughing with her husband like a favourite’ 
mistress, reminding one of a ‘blossoming flower spreading its 
petals to the sun. Our presence at the hotel, where they come 
for their meals from their villa close by, evidently troubled the 

-harmony of the young ménage The fresh toilettes of my 
Parisienne, and her thoroughbred style, evidently made an im- 
pression on Nansen, who began to.find his Nina’s frocks loud 
and her manners vulgar. But the poor chap was evidently 
too shy to give me any hope that he might relieve me on guard, 
however much he (or I) may have wished it. Whence comes 
this shyness, so common to us, so unknown to women ? I have 
told you about M. Poum-poum. Nansen’s timidity makes me 
think of him. One of those fellows who trip if you look at 
them when they are walking, who must make an effort to .push 
open the door of a shop, and, when in the street, hug the walls, 
as if they wanted to efface themselves. 

Poum-poum, who was wont to confide in me, once told me of 
A friend of his who used to prime himself with Dutch courage 
when he wanted to make himself agreeable to his wife, and I've 
always suspected that he himself was that friend. My Swede is 
one óf that sort. One evening, in the drawing-room, he was 
playing one of Brahin’s slow valses, and watching my mistress all 
the time with an ecstatic gaze. [ was near him, and said aside 
to-him í“ Take care, Nansen, people can see," Instead of ask: 
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ing me what it was they could see, he got very red, and let his 
spectacles fall upon the keys. 

When I teased Lydia about her lover-i in-dumb-show, she 
smilingly replied :— * But it strikes me that you are not quite in- 
different to the wife, either?" And, in fact, /a petite Nina did 
attract me doubly, both as woman and as "foreigner ; ; and her 
fondness for her husband was very interesting. Did my mistress 
suspect how it interested me? Was it through apprehension of 
my roving fancy that she suddenly decided to quit Monte Carlo? 
Any how, one morning, a^week ago, when Captain Nuitt came 
as usual, in his phlegmatic way, for orders, she declared herself 
ready to re-embark, in spite of the adverse opinion of the 
doctors. We determined to make Genoa, and, in case this short 
voyage should not disagree with her, to go on to Malta, and: 

further. 

. * Suppose we give the Nansens a lift as far as Genoa ?" said 
J, inas indifferent a tone as I could assume. After looking at* 
me as if she would read my soul through my eyes, which, in 
truth, I found rather embarrassing, she replied proudly :—* We 
will take the Nansens with us.” And at two o'clock that very 
afternoon the * Bleu-Blanc-Rouge" left Monaco with all sail 
set. Dut, before evening bad setin off Ventimiglia, we got 
caught in a regular Levanter ; hail, thunder, hurricane, the sea 
running mountains high, and Madame F. helpless and motionless - 
in her berth, with only enough strength left to groan. In the 
saloon, lighted up by the flashes, Nansen was hanging over 
a basin, too sea-sick to think any more of love. We might have 
rolled upon the sofas, kissed each other before his face, his wifes- 
and I ; he was past caring for anything. But the poor Ninette 
was far from any such frivolity. Frightened out of her wits, 
she passed the night on her knees, clinging to the arm chair 
of her husband, and, each time.that the lightning flashed 
through the ports, there were franticsignings of the cross, 
prayers and sobs, “Saint Barbara, Saint Helena, Saint Mary 
Magdalene!” To flirt under such circumstances would have re- 
quired the romantic mind and blasphemous soul of one of the 
heroes of Eugene Sue's novels. 

Next day, new complications. Nansen was in such a state of 
prostration from his sickness, and our medicine chest so deficient, 
that we had to put in at San Remo for the sake of our invalids, “ 
During the afternoon, while the “ Bleu-Blanc-Rouge "made 
endless tacks to recover her berth by the side of His Highness' 
yacht under the lee of the rock of Monaco, we returned to 
Monte Carlo by rail. At the hotel I found a letter wait- 
ing for me from my father, a clarion call, a martial appeal 
to my honour and patriotism. For the last hundred years 
there had always been a Dauvergne under the colours, and 
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well to the front at that. If war should break out to-morrow, 

if France should have need of her sons, who was there to re- 
` present us? Several pages of this style of thing, all to persuade 

me to give up my mistress, and enter myself at Saint-Cyr. You 
-may imagine how much I was touched. 

War bores me. I think it both dull and repulsive. There 
are two ways of looking at the battle-field, one the vertical, 
that of the eau sabreur, sword in hand, foot in stirrup, the 
fumes of whiskey in his bead ; the other, the horizontal, 
that of the fallen hero who drags along his body gaping with 
reeking wounds, through mud and blood. The last is the only 
way that I can look at it ;aud it disgusts me, if it does not 
frighten me. The day after Wissembourg, my father said, 
speaking of the battle-field : ** // y avazt de la viande." 

It is thus that I think of war, all butcher's meat, quivering 
and bleeding human flesh, not healthy, wholesome, living flesh. 

— &nd-yet I believe I am no coward. Ah, if you had seen me, 
the other night, dipping my nose in the salt spray with the 
stout crew of the Bleu-Blanc-Rouge, you would not have. 
seen me flinch. No, I have my nervous moments sometimes, 
like other people ; but I must confess that I shrink from carnage. 
Besides, the words country, flag, family, awaken in my mind 
only mocking echoes, mere sound and fury signifying nothing. 
You feel the same, my dear Vallongue, with this difference, that, 
with you, all your ‘ideas are the fruit of. study and reflection, 
Your brain, like that of all young Frenchmen, is a conquest of 
German philosophy, a much more serious conquest for us than 
that of Alsace or Lorraine. Kant, Hartmann, above all, the 
other famous one, you know whom I mean, have before our eyes, 
bit by bit, stripped human nature of all its disguises. The science 
of sentiment and seusation has destroyed in us the faculty of 
feeling. 

But, as for me, who know nothing, who have read nothing, 
and learnt nothing, how is it that 1 am at the same depth of 
moral lassitude and decrepitude? Why am I, at eighteen years 
of age, already withered and decayed? Whence comes this 
contempt for every duty, thishate for every task, this revolt 
against every law ? With my name, my fortune, and my youth, 
I have the soul of an anarchist. Why so? You, Vallongue, 
to whom I have laid bare my soul, who know me better tban 

| F^know myself, can you explain the riddle of me to myself? | 
Do you simply read me—as your letter seems to say—as the 
product of the new school, a specimen of the latest type of 
human evolution ? Then there is a surprise in store for our 
elders, There is not much in common, I know, between those 
who come and those who go ; but this journey, if I may judge 
from my experience of my father and. myself, the bridge is 
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clean broken down between the two generations, and the mis- 
understanding between those on the other bank and those ori 
this may easily ripen into hate, ] 
| Anyhow, I read between the lines of the General's letter, — 
seeing in it nothing but his restoration to active life, and his. 
desire to see once more his dear Madame F. . . . . . on A 
whom, I must say, his flowers of martial eloquence produced 
much more effect than oh myself. The eyes of my sentimental 
sweetheart filled with tears; but for some time past these fits 
of sensibility have been somewhat frequent with her, and some- 
what disquieting to me. That would be a lively look out! 
However, this time her tears were due to a purely moral senti- 
ment; she was, I could see, quite overcome, ready-for any 
sacrifice. Ah! the old Lascar ! the.letter was not so much for 
me as for her, who read it over my shoulder ;.and I now foresee 
another and more striking demonstration of paternal affection, 
Í bet you that he'll turn up here, acting the part of the heavy 
father in the melodrama, to enfold in his arms his prodigal son 
and his mistress at the same time, killing two birds with one 
stone. If he thinks that I am going to-wait for him! Besides, 
Roulette has no more charms for me; another sensation is 
by the board ; it is certainly not worth the misery of broiling 
in this African climate, blinded by sun and -stifled with dust, 
and deafened by the stridulous sound of the grasshoppers, 
which seems like the continually recurring expression of the 
reverberating rays of the blinding light. 

The best course would be to re-embark on my yacht, entrust- 
ing Lydia to the care of some friends, who might conduct her: 
by Jand to some quiet corner of Brittany or Italy. But what“ 
friends? It's all over with the Nansens. I forgot to tell you 
that the unfortunate Swede has been carried off by a sudden 
access of phthisis, notlong after we landed. Apropos of which, 
Mr. Philosopher. I am going to submit, for your. judgment 
and verdict, a .case. so difficult and mysterious as to be almost 
indescribable. 

Here was the Swede then. departed ad patres. For two days 
we lived in an atmosphere of death, my mistress passing her 
time in consoling the distracted widow. l and my brave Nuitt, 
whose enforced leisure I employ in all kinds of odd jobs, mean- 
wbile busy with the triple coffin of oak, pine and lead, which 
was to convey the corpse to the final resting place' in its own, 
far off country, as well as with the "matter of its transport and 
transit.. We literally lived upon this defunct Swede. His ashes 
seemed to insinuate themselves into our victuals, to mingle 
-with our dreams. The third day, yesterday morning, the ^ Coun- 
tess” said to ine :— You must go and see Nina: You have been 

so good and helpful to her, she wants to thank you.’ 
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Nothing extraordinary in sucha visit. Why did I experience 
such emotion, such passionate emotion, as I entered the grounds 
. of the little villa Nansen, at the bottom of a purple ravine, ten 
minutes’ walk, at most, from -the sea? Was it the sirocco, or 
the heavy scent of the oleanders? My mouth felt parched, my 
~hands burning, and my whole being. seized with a sensual 
vertigo which seemed mingled with a feeling of the approach 
of death. And the presence of the king of terrors made itself 
felt there, sensibly enough, filling the little house with the gloom 
and disorder of his reign. Some of the windows were opened 
wide, others hermetically closed, while through their chinks 
shone the dim yellow rays of wax candles paling in the garish light 
of day ; and everywhere, throughout the garden, among the laurel 
trees, the horrible smell of chemicals and sawdust, the 
atmosphere of the sick-room and the undertaker’s shop. 

I waited for five minutes in the parlour on the ground floor, 

_ seated on a cane sofa. A step on the stair—Nina. I told you, 
didn’t I, that there had been nothing between this woman and 
me. On the eve of her loss, we had laughed and joked to- 
gether the whole evening on the terrace of the hotel—a lively 
flirtation. Butshe was only amusing herself with me ; she was 
all the time watching her husband, who was seated at the piano 
with my mistress. I had not seen her since, Why, can you 
tell me, was I certain of what was going to hippen ? 

She came in, very pale, dressed in a black frock, hurriedly 
put on, it’s gimp bodice showing off her lithe and rounded ` 
figure. Her eyes shone under their reddened and. swollen 
eyelids, She threw herself down beside me without a word ; 

~our bands touched ; the spark caught. * Ah! Monsieur Charley.” 
I had) her in my arms, strained to my heart, overcome with 
emotión, worn out with long nights of vigil, half swooning im 
my fevered embrace, her kiss savouring of morphia and phenol. 
Just at that instant her landlady came in to ask for a pair of 
sheets, and deprived me of the prize when it seemed within 
my grasp, and of an opportunity which can never return, 

Well, my philosopher, what do you think of that? By what 
diabolical prompting could this woman have torn herself from 
the dead whom.she truly loved, whom she sincerely mourned, 
to fall straightway into my arms? Does the breath of Aphro- 
dite breathe in the air of the cbarnel vault? Or is it life 

-simply seeking desperately to be avenged of it's enemy's death 
in a sudden and vehement outburst? I have an idea that 
doctors know more than they choose to tell of these moments’ 
of depression and derangement, by which they sometimes, 
perhaps, profit One other time, under still more painful 
circumstances, I myself, Vallongue, have felt the same strange 
and mysterious influence, the sympathy of love and death ! 


— 
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I had thought not to have sent you this journal till we had 
decided on our next halting-place ; but here we are off on our 
wanderings again. It is not my father who has turned up‘ 
after. all; itis Othello! This morning, who should burst into 
our room, ' blooming as ever, but with a troubled countenance, - - 
but M. Alexander, who, since my abrupt departure, has been 
employed by my family as a spy on the movements of Madame’ 
F.’s husband, and had travelled down with him in the express. 
Luckily the ferocious husband is looking for us at Monaco, . 
where he supposes us to be, so that I have time to.make up 
my mind. 

More in my next. The crisis is.a grave one; but I feel my 


pulse, and it beats calmly. 
CHARLEXIS. 


The alarm of the busband' s arrival turns out a false one, after 
all; but it serves its purpose, the Prince's Leporello, M. Alex- 
ander, having been employed by his parents to thus put an end ` 
to the situation and effect the separation of Charlexis from 
Madame Fénigan. And the Prince, tired of his tay, and short 
of money for his pleasures, allows himself not ur villingly to 
be decoyed. back to Grosbourg, after Lydia has bee V smuggled 
away by the wiles of M. Alexander, and the Bleu-Bi,'nc-Rouge 
has been run down in the night by a Portuguese torpedo-boat 
off the island of Minorca The third letter is written after 
the Prince has been gazetted, through the interest of his father, 
to a commission in a regiment of Dragoons, and has been 
hurried away from. Grosbourg, before the expiration of his 
first leave, to avoid a challenge from Richard Fenigan, who = 
had for a time been travelling in the vain attempt to efface 
the memory of his lost Lydia by a change of scene. The 
Duchess gets her darling son out of the way of danger, without 
his knowing anything about the cause of her machinations. 
. Lydia, meanwhile, has attempted suicide, but is discovered, 
and tenderly nursed by her mother-in- law, whose stern and 
unbending nature has undergone a sudden and  marvellous 
conversion in the wonder- working Church of La Petite Paroisse. 
These chapters: of the book are much taken up with disquisi- 
tions on divorce, the arguments for and against it being put 
into the mouths of the different characters of the story. In-- 
teresting and amusing is: the description of the Abbé Ceres, © 
the Vicaire of La Petite Paroisse, “ the saintliest Christlike ` 
creature that ever. trod the earth.” So unversed in the 
ways of the world is this good priest, that, when he accom- 
panies his portly and courtly'Curé to call on Madame Fénigan, 
he tries to enter the drawing-room before him, being under 
the impression that in society, as in religious processions, those 
of inferior rank are expected to precede their betters. The 
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Curé looking rather cross at being elbowed in this unceremo- 
nious fashion, the good Abbé Ceres thinks that it is because he 
was not sufficiently far in advance this time, and determines 
that the mistake shall not occur again; so, when the senior 

priest rises rather-suddenly to take leave, the Abbé makes a 
fraritic rush, springing over sofas and knocking down chairs, 
and reaches thé hall first, panting and breathless, but trium- 
phant, leaving the company -staring after him in amazement, 
The Curé, as they leave the premises, commences a lecture on 
the convenances of polite society, which the Vicaire begins 
listening to with the deepest contrition, but suddenly breaks 
away to relieve a necessitous beggar. 

The third letter is interesting for its reflections on the spirit 
of the French army. Philosophers have noted how the 
growth of culture and civilization, the increase of wealth and 
luxury, coincide with the decay of the military spirit in a 

* -mation ; and this is particularly the case in the France of to-day. 
Perhaps, the greatest want of the French army is the want 
of an officer class, such as is furnished in Germany by the 
poor and proud aristocracy. In France, in three cases out of 
four, the officer, save for his military rar.k, is no better than 
the soldier he lords it over, and the soldier knows it. 


THIRD LETTER. 
In the interval between two battles, broken and groaning 
in spirit, like a soldier habituated to defeat (for our side are 
P ct I am writing to you from this old Mill, the head- 





ers of our well-beaten army, I thought, as my last letter 
rom Grosbourg advised you, that I was well quit of this stupid 
grind of autumn manceuvres, and I was just planing a deli- 
cious flirtation with two little Jewesses, sisters, and near néigh- 
bours of ours; one just married, the other about to be so. They 
were quite eager to bite-—-the same cherry would well have 
baited the hook for both of them—, when suddenly a telegram 
from my cousin, Boutignan, recalls me to my duties on the ‘staff, 
“ Higher orders !" says my old fool of a Colonel to me, wink- 
ing the only eye he has, and I could get no more out of him. 
Boutignan is a courtier-officer, and will never commit himself; 
but a little bird tells me that once again the General-Duke, 
my father, has played me a scurvy trick. Perhaps, he found 
“that my youth and spirits at Grosbourg troubled the quiet 
of his invalid chair. You know that, after a very decided im- 
provement, he has suddenly run down again, and that by 
several degrees. The doctors attribute this relapse to a fall 
from his horse ; but I was there, and I saw him reel in his saddle, 
smitten by a fr esh stroke of paralysis, But he has another 
reason for being down on me. 
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He: was in love with Madame F.... and, I am sure, nourished 
a vague hope of one day getting hold of her. The news 
of her suicide affected him deeply. Yes, my dear boy the 
unfortunate woman, on learning my desertion of her, lodged 
a bullet in her heart, or very near it. She was dying a week 
ago ; since then I’ve had no news. a 

But fancy the astonishment of M. Alexander, charged with 
the purvey and negotiation of the sum with which she was to 
be bought off, to find at the head of her sick-bed— guess who ?— 
the "mother of the husband, tlie actual mother-in-law of 
Madame F..... How ever did she come there? The two 
women simply hated each other, - I wonder was the husband 
himself in the house? All I know is that they threw the 
money offered by Alexander in his face, whereat the Duchess _ 
will not be greatly grieved ; and my father has written, apropos 
of this attempt at suicide, a letter as lugubrious and as senti- 
mental as a valse of 1845. dida 

My love fatal to this innocent? I don't believe a word of 
it, She killed herself through despite, through boredom, 
through inability to face the petty worries of existence. With 
the burden of ten years more on my back, I feel that I should 
be quite capable of doing as much, and for as little or for less 
reason, especially if these ten years at all resemble ‘the last 
few weeks I’ve passed in the regiment. Not that the duty 
fatigues me; as the Colonel’s ‘cousin and Secretary, as papa's 
son, and as a titular prince, I am taken off all duty, and may 
sprawl on my bed all day long in the room which I’ve hid, 
with the best look-out in all Melun. But Melun itself 
inhabitants, what can I do? where can I go? and with whom ? 
the officers whom I meet at the mess table, when cousin Bou- 
tighan invites me there, talk like school-boys, as they are for 
the most part. Buried at.fen years old in a High School, 
or with the Fathers in a Seminary, they are only dug out to 
be again buried in Saint-Cyr, or at Saumur, and from thence 
they pass into the.barracks—only a change from one prison 
to another. They know nothing of life, amuse each other 
with anecdotes about their ushers, and laugh in chorus at the 
jokes of the Colonel, as they used to laugh at the jokes of 
the Professor, the vacant laugh of children of slaves. Barring 
the few keen ones, who sap and burn the midnight oil, little. 
embryo Bonapartes without his star, ez route for the President's 
household or the War Ministry, all the rest ask for, is to cut 
short work and drill, and get away to Paris to enjoy themselves. 
For conversation, their school and garrison reminiscences. 
Very few of them have ever seen’ war, They relate, after dinner, 
with bristling moustaches, their wonderful adventures, inter- 
spersed with “Nom de Dieu ! it was pelting like hail ! how we 
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‘did catch it ! right through my cap and my cloak ! and my horse, 
too!” Well, listeriing more closely, you find out that it is not a 
battle at all, but a heavy shower in which they happened to be 
caught on ‘New Year's Day|or the 14th of July, when they es- 
...CO0r&ed the President to ani from the Senate or the Chamber. 
They have made no other campaigns, and they regret it! I regret’ 
it, too ; for I often ask myself if these gentlemen, so good at 
esceNts and on parade, are really the men .of war they fancy 
then selves, and what figure they would cut on a field of battle, 
Brav : by God! Yes, every. Frenchman is.brave, when he thinks 
some Jody is looking at him 
Bu: cool, capable, under fire, of a calm and spontaneous 
decis on? That remains to be seen. One must have faced 
death oneself to be at all able to answer for one's own presence 
of mind at any time: and under all circumstances, My father 
told me that, when he was acting Aide-de-Camp to Marshal 
z= Bosquet in the Crimea, one day. he was ordered to carry a 
message to the Foot Chasseurs, aud, when he was about to quit 
a safe and secure shelter to traverse a space swept with bullets 
and grape-shot, he suddenly felt his legs as heavy as lead, and 
only succeeded in moving them under the stimulus of the 
satirical looks and jests of his comrades, who observed that 
“he was taking a long rest." Those few minutes of suspense, 
he said, were the most painful in his whole life. He told me 
also of one of his mess-mates, a chef d'escadrom iu the 
Chasseurs d'Afrique, who was seized with a violent'stomach- 
ache whenever the trumpet sounded the charge., He used to 
a flask of pure absinthe in his holsters, which he drained 
ata draught, and charged with its fumes in his brain, literally 
fit to fight only when he was dead-drunk. < | 
Ah! these wretched nerves, that are melted and paralysed 
by danger in some, while in others it only strings and strength- 
ens them. The night that my poor  Bleu-Blanc-Rouge 
foundered, I had one Doctor Engel on board, a keen entomo- 
logist, once a companion of Emin Pasha's, whom I was going 
to land at Port Mahon, whither he was bound to study the 
flora of the Balearic Isles. This man, filibuster, scientific adven- 
turer who had faced death a hundred times, under its most 
dreadful forms, became wild with fear when the water reached 
se deck. He sobbed ; shrieked, that he would not die ; clung 
m m neck of Papa Nuitt, who at last had him lashed' to the 
deck-house, so that he went to the bottom trussed like a mummy. 
And, while a man of strong intellect like Engel showed this moral 
decomposition, my steward, squatting in à corner of the deck 
witb his teapot and a spirit-lamp, busied himself, while the water 
was gurgling through the gaping seams of the planks, and 
the bulkheads were bürsting and crashing, in making me.a 
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hot cup of tea, before the final plunge. After all, he was the 
only other saved, besides myself; but to the lastI saw that 
he kept his calm presence of mind as if it were the most 
natural thing in the world; while, as for me, well, I confess 
I had to try pretty hard. A 

One of the few men whom I see much of here isa Lieutenant 
in the Reserve, who has obtained permission to remain in the 
regiment after the manceuvres, to go through a supplementary 
course of instruction. Some people have queer tastes! This 
chap is an enthusiastic soldier: he adores duty, obedience, . 
rank, discipline. He happens to be the son of one of our forest 
keepers, whom the poachers of Senart have nicknamed “ the 
Indian.” 

I notify, for the benefit of your philosophy, this heredity of 
military servitude, from which this fine handsome fellow, who 
is foreman of a department in one of our monster shops at 
Paris, has not been able fo enfranchise his mind, You know 
those hearty fellows who make you hungry only to look at 
: them eating, by the way they cut themselves a chunk off the 
loaf, or stuff a great fid of steak or cheese into their mouth: 
‘well, Lieutenant Santecceur makes me feel like that. He makes 
me fancy the military life, by the pleasure he himself takes in 
it, the ardour with which he tackles the most trivial tasks, A 
soul not above buckles and buttons; the soul of a Sergeant 
Major, He weeps with sympathetic fervour at the verses of 
Deroulede, and goes into ecstasies over the brilliancy of a set of 
tunic-buttons, Were it not for the old * Indian” whose pride 
and joy he is, for the young wife, who is Azs pride ^ n 
he would leave his mercer's counter and be off to Tonquifi, 
Senegal, to-morrow, to try his'prentice haud on yellow Sud 
black skins, while waiting for his chance at white ones in the 
big war to come some day, 

But the old Indian is intoxicated with pride when he walks 
arm-in-arm with his son in the uniform of an officer of Dra- 
goons; and when the young wife, a slim Parisian, as ugly and 
as tempting as sin, comes to breakfast with her husband at 
Melun, my young lieutenant warns you off with a look that 
would be positively dangerous near a powder magazine, One 
can understand how it is ‘he hesitates to start for Dakar, I 1 
myself, since a dejeuner on the banks of the Marne to which I 
asked the young couple, and a dialogue, there between my bocas 
and alittle 2eZ£ze a trifle shy and nervous, but not too wild 
at all, have conceived the idea of directing my wandering steps 
a little oftener towards the Hermitage, where the wife of my 
lieutenant passes some time every year, to air her delicate bron- 
chial tubes in the atmosphere of the pine-woods. In the mean- 
time, I pay my court to the husband, who cherishes for my 
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Rampan hereditary respect, almost an iia amusing enough 
ym atemplate. 
“xcept this specimen, I am not intimate with a soul in the 
Bh I have observed, oh ! my philosopher, that a fat tailor 
iake your waistcoats baggy ; that a portrait painter whom 
Nature has favoured with a big nose, will exaggerate that feature 
‘in all his subjects. It is probable that it is by a similar pheno- 
menon of subjectivity, that I find in all my comrades, conscripts 
or volunteers, the same sleepy and surly physiognomy ; the 
compound verb, “l am bored to death,” conjugated in all its 
tenses, all its moods, present and future, active and passive. 

Is it obligatory service that is responsible for this? Has the 
youth of France, buried under the uniformity of the military 
tunic, the little spirit and originality that it yet retained ? 
Certainly, they don't seem cheerful iu the 5oth Dragoons ; nor 
do they ever appear to think about anything at all, Santecceur 

is an ass; but, at least, he takes some jnterest in life ; indeed, 

e is very much alive, -especially at the time of autumn 
manceuvres, 

When he is told off to a reconnoitring party, he neither eats, 
nor sleeps ; he puts man and beast alike on their mettle, I 
verily believe that, several times, by finding out too much about 
the movements and positions of the enemy, he has quite upset 
the calculations of our generals, two good, steady-going old 
souls, who are not very fond of getting: up in the morning, 
There is a caricature going the rounds here. representing them as 
two old cripples, having a friendly game of skittles, and kicking 
out a big dog with “ intelligence branch " engraved on his collar, 

“whose awkward’ gambols have knocked down the skittles, 
This caricature is fathered upon a trooper of my squadron. a 

Parisian of Polish origin, called Borski, a tall, fair chap, with 
thin lips and a furtive look. A one year’s volunteer, he has 
got off fatigue duty by drawing a portrait of the’ Colonel in 
chalks, a very good likeness ; and he was commencing mine 
in one of the top rooms of the inn, fuil-of sacks of grain, with 
small high skylights, when a comrade interrupted us, saying : 
“ Borski, look sharp, the Colonel wants you, and there are two 
gentlemen from Paris with him." 

“Pm lost," said the poor wretch, turning oa and I'saw 
him cast a despairing glance at the skylights, too narrow to 
permit of his escape through them. We thought that it was 
the caricature of the game of skittles that was the matter, but 
my cousin told me the same evening that it was a much more 
serious affair. Associated with a gang of forgers, Borski had 
for a long time been employed in counterfeiting bank-notes, 
which he did with the most extraordinary skill. Between him 
and the Bank was waged one ofthose desperate and mys- 
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terious duels into the details of which the public is not allowed 
to penetrate : oe new plates, new methods of engrav- - 
ing and of printing, always discovered and imitated as soqemem 
as put in practice, Borski in this way provided himself 
funds to satisfy the caprices of a fair and frail lady ; ; the — 
regiment is talking of nothing else. 

I seem to have always before my eyes the sudden start that 
he gave, and his look at the loop-holes! There was fire in that 
gesture, and in that look : a life-time of sensation in a single 
second. Ah! Vallongue, what must not existence mean to 
such a man, how pregnant to him must be the most trifling 
occurrences! A letter by the post, a knock at his door, a 
passer-by who jostles him in the street, the look of the street 
itself, of a house from whence they may be spying him, the 
staircase by which he may have to escape, everything for: him 
must be of absorbing intercst, Not one moment of ennui. Al 
liis wits sharpened, aM his senses wide-awake. How good am 
glass of good wine must taste to him, how sweet the night of | 
love which well may be his last! And. besides, these outlaws’ 
often seem to provoke in women a feeling of the truest and 
intensest devotion, The chance of spending a few years iu 
Boggki’s skin, would it tempt you my boy? A criminal, aye, 

I know it; but an almost ideal crime, without bloodshed, 
without violence, neither. disgusting nor revolting, delicate 
work, with a fine burin, of an evening, by lamplight, with à néat 
and pretty young woman sitting by you, to give motive and 
lend enchantment to the work. What a difference between 
such an existence and the life you and I lead, Vallongue! I. 
await your opinion on this subject, my philosopher. 

You told me, the other day, that it was Madame de Longue- 
ville who made the sad confession. that, for a woman to wholly 
love a man, she must despise him a little. This may explain 
the fancy which some of them seem to have for such ‘men as 
Borski, in all ranks of society. On this head, here is a story, 
which an illustrious musician, à member of the institute, told 
to our circle of men one evening, this summer, on the terrace 
at Grosbourg. “When I was twenty," he said, “I one night 
brought home with me a half wild little baggage picked up 
at a ball at Montmartre. In the morning she asked me, “ What 
| do you do?” I made her believe that I was a hair -dresser's. 
apprentice of the Rue du Bac. Simply to look at me and my ^* 
belongings, in my bachelor's quarters, furnished with an iron 
bedstead and a piano, ought to have been sufficient to disprove 
the truth of my story ; but I had to do with the most credu- 
` ]óus, as well as the most vicious of creatures, as crapulous 
a simpleton as ever figured.at a ball of the suburban Boulevards. 
The gift of a few bottles of scent, pots of pomatum, and 
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cakes of soap, which I pretended to have filched from my 
‘employer, clinched the matter. 

Put completely at her ease by the meanness of my employ- 
ment, she often came to visit me, and I amused myself by 
stuffing her with the most extraordinary and incredible stories 
about my own exploits. I persuaded her that I lived by the 
most infamous and criminal-callings—thief, bully, and worse 
still. The game might” have turned out awkwardly for me; 
but in my youthful folly I.cared for nothing but the amusing 
astonishment of this pretty Cyprian, the greedy delight with 
which she embraced me after my horrible confessions, which, 
in turn, extracted others from her hardly less abominable, 
though more true, as well as tender, maternal solicitude : "Take 
care, my dear boy, don't let them cop you." Her love was 
born of pity; she would console me, soothe my remorse, for 
J must feel remorse, I was so young, Then the poor girl would 
take my head in her two hands, dry my pretended tears with 
her -kisses, wipe them away from my eyes with her dishevelled 
tresses ; or, speaking of sentimentand of the ideal, would try 
to lift me out of the materialistic mud in which, according to 
my own account, I wallowed in my nocturnal escapades, “ Say, 
my pet, there are times when you feel you žave a soul, don’t 
you?” And she would preach her idealistic doctrine to me 
at the most extraordinary times and seasons. 

Well, this curious Zzazsoz of our academician with this eese 
lasted some three or four months; and this man of the world, 
who had been the object of some of those passionate attach- 
"ments'that are not unfrequently formed in the world of musi- 
cians, declared that he had never felt himself so truly beloved, 
had never so freely penetrated the depths of tenderness in a 
woman's heart. The little wretch confided to him all the 
secrets of her sordid life, and of her infamous traffic, and he, 
on his part, continued to play his imaginative 70/e of an aban- - 
doned criminal, sometimes finding it difficult to evade her 
offers of her hardly-earned and ill-gotten gains to prevent his 
risking “uz rop sale coup. Suddenly she disappeared from 
his ken ; left his lodgings at Montmartre without address ; never 
replied to his letters. Had she discovered that he had been 
fooling her, or was she afraid of being compromised by his 
society, perhaps arrested with him? Nobody knows, and “it 
dosen’t much matter. He never met her again. But Borski 
interests me; I think with envy of his life, as compared with 
mine, so stale, flat, and unprofitable. To live, oh ! to live! 

The other ' day, in the compartment of a railway train, with 
the windows shut, I watched an insect, a kind of gnat, which 
wanted to find its way out, and was continually knocking 
itself against the ceiling in its frantic efforts to escape; and 
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it went on desperately banging itself against the unyielding 
obstacle for two hours or more, till we arrived at Melun. . And. 
I admired this energetic ephemera, who, having such a short 
time to live,employed it in struggling against his environ- 
ment, cabined, cribbed, and confined as he was in a first class 4 
railway carriage. And how can we escape from our environ- 
ment, Vallongue? How free ourselves from our dourgeots train ? 
By a crime, like Borski, or by a rash act like Madame F .... 
at Quiberon? Sure enough, I shall escape it some day, but 
how, and in what fashion? Ah! if dreams were true! I will 
tell you a queer one I bad the other night. I dreamt that 
some of the engineers, in.digging a shelter-trench in a field of 
beetroot, in front of the mill here, came upon a big buried 
book, its red cover all rotted away, its leaves swarming with 
ants and maggots; and that two of the soldiers. brought the 
huge volume, and deposited it on the table, where the officers 
of the staff were just finishing their breakfast. It was calle@™ 
the World’s Ledger, and contained, in tiny Elzevir characters, 
a minute description of every soul living on this Globe, with 
their name, surname, and record of:all the important events 
of their life, | 

“Excuse me, gentlemen; my turn first," said the Colonel 
waiving us away with his lighted cigar, while he turned over 
the leaves ; and about twenty of us crowded impatiently. round 
him. Calmly he turned the pages, winking at us the while 
with his one eye; but, instead of turning to his own name, 
he proceeded to hunt up all of ours in succession, as if afraid 
to reveal his own destiny. : All followed in turn, and each. one - 
betrayed the same weakness, avoiding the page with his own 
history. My turn coming the very last, I said to them impa- 
tiently ; “ Come, gentlemen, look up Olmutz : at what age and 
by what death shall I die?” 
= How my heart beat while they were turning the leaves! 
At last the Colonel began to read in a commanding voice :— 
'! Charles- Alexis Dauvergne, Prince d' Olmutz ;" here he stop- 
ped short, and all present grew pale, and looked fixedly at me: 
then they all filed out of the room one by one, leaving me 
alone with the great book upon the table. With feverish 
curiosity I turned to my name in it and.began to read; but. 
the letters swam before my eyes, became illegible, undecipher- 
able: it was maddening: my fate was all written out before" 
me, but not a line of it could be read. 

The trumpet is sounding Boot and Saddle, X allons $ 
the enemy must be upon us; we did not look for him till 
to-morrow. Lieutenant Santecceur must have spotted him, 
as usual Till next time, my philosopher. ! 

| | ^ . CHARLEXIS., 
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It may be noticed iu the story relatéd in the above letter, 
as told by an eminent: musician, a member of the Institute, 
that the narrator describes himself as telling a tissue of 
falsehoods simply as an agreeable passe-temps : and on another 

"occasion Richard Fénigan, who is intended by the author for 
the type of an honourable and upright man, is represented 
as telling needless and causeless lies upon very slight provoca- 
tion. There is, no doubt, a difference in this respect in the 
. moral standard of the Latin and the Teutonic races, to 

whatever cause it may be ascribed ; and M. Daudet appears 
to put falsehoods into the mouths of his heroes without any 
idea that he is thereby making them appear odious and con- 
temptible. 

‘The lax morality of Charlexis Dauvergne even may, there- 
fore, not have quite the same dark complexion on the southern 

as on the northern side of the English Channel. 1 

—— The Fourth Letter shows the Prince again at Grosbourg, 

where he enjoys lawn-tennis and the run of the best society. 

.His base requital of the hospitality of his hosts and neigh- 

bours, his infamous betrayal of more than one woman, are 

all condoned by his family and by society ; looked upon as 

Englishmen might look upon the nocturnal pranks of Mr. Bob 

Sawyer and Mr, Benjamin Allen, as the mere ebullition of 

youthful gaiety and "high spirits. While English boys are 

ambitious of excelling in athletic games ; while sword-duelling 
and beer-drinking beguile the German student, the French 
hobbledehoy, dreams of nothing but the conquest of women’s 
hearts and the possession of their persons. The French 
schoolboy or collegian has much more supervision, and 
much less liberty than his English compeers ; he is under the 
_ spying eye of a master, or usher, every hour of the day and 
night ; yet, in spite of this, or, perhaps, because of it, his first 
thought, when he finds his freedom, is to prove himself a man 
by turning himself into a beast, Nota novel, not a feuilleton 
is written or published in the French language, but has illicit 
love as its motive or its theme. And to the French mind 
this state of things is the natural order of creation. To the 
reproach of immorality launched against them by the English- 
man, they reply only by the taunt of hypocrisy. 


Peer 


- 


l FOURTH LETTER. 
I’ve found out now why my family banished me for so 
long from Grosbourg. The husband of Madame F. ... who 
took things so easily when I ran away with his wife, simply 
went wild with rage when I threw her over. M. Poum-poum’s 
threats terrified my good mother, She imagined me drowned, 
hung, stabbed, or scalpéd, at least, and could only be pacified 
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by knowing me safe in the keeping of my cousin, de Boutignan, 
and the invincible Fiftieth Dragoons. I wonder what was 
up with’ our neighbours at Uzelles while I was at the autumn 
manceuvres, They tell me that Madame has taken up her 
quarters there again ; that Poum-poum has gone off to Algeria; ~~ 
but nobody:can afford me the clue to this double mystery. 
But the principal thing is, that the Colonel has restored me safe 
and sound to the bosom of my family, with an indefinite 
extension of leave. 

Not very lively at home here. The Duchess always taken 
up with the estate: administration affairs ; the General more 
and more helpless, reminding me. of those mythological 
personages you read about in Virgil and Ovid, pursued 
by the wrath of the gods and changed into a rock, or a trée, 
Day by day, slowly and ‘painfully the limbs petrify, the skin 
grows rugged, hardens into bark. Soon there will be nothing — 
left living but his head, then his eyes, dark and melancholy; 
like the light of the setting sun on the windows of an oid 
turret, His mind remains clear; his voice does not fail ; but 
the only use he makes of it is to lament and upbraid. All 
his words are sharp, bitter, cutting and wounding like lancet 
and scalpel; however, if he. says true, his faculties, too, are 
failing him ; the violoncello of Master John no longer tickles his 
ears so gratefully as of old: True, Master John has become 
more wheezy than ever; when he talks to you, you feel as 
if you were getting deaf ; he-sounds like some one in the next 
room, Perhaps the violoncello is going broken-winded, like 
its master. . xt 

Yesterday afternoon” we were all three together on the 
terrace above the river. “Roll me a cigarette,” says the 
General to me with his rasping voice, And, while I was rolling 
it, no doubt, I did look at his big, flaccid hands, lying twisted 
and distorted upon his knees like withered leaves. He noticed 
my look, and his tone became more ill-tempered than 
before, "E ED 

“What the devil is the matter with my hands? I dare 
say they're not so white "as Madame F. .. . .'s" And, the 
name once out, he lost all control over himself, reproached 
me with my base conduct to the woman, accused me of making 
up to her again, and, with jealousy written in every line of his — 
face; shouted out : “ I forbid you, do you hear?” as loudly~ — 
as if he were giving the word of command to march past 
oefore the Presidents tribunal at Long Champ, Whereupon 
[ drew myself up: 

* You forbid me? And by what right ?” 
ee By my right as vo father : by my right as head of the 
amily,” 
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Your last letter, my dear Vallongue, just happened to treat 
of the old principle of authority, and- of its general decay. 
I bethought myself of. some of John's most striking: and 
brilliànt sentences, and served them up to the General a as if 

—they were out of my own head. 

When I,told him that the institution of the .family was 
treading in the footsteps of the State ; that, aftér having beer 
an absolute Monarchy, it had come to be a limited or constitu- 
tional Monarchy, and had further progressed to the state of 
a Democracy—no, you cannot imagine the astonishment and 
dismay depicted on the face of my illustrious father, and feebly 
reflected on that of Master John. 

.* The fact is, that the General still thinks of our pretty pene 
‘bour, and is ready to burst with rage upon his pedestal, when- 
ever he sees me cross the bridges, thinking that I’m mowching 
round the Uzelles. Upon my honour, from the day I finally 

——broke off with Madame F....,. I’ve never met her again 
til this morning, when we came on each other in a jewelier’s 
shop at Corbeil by the , merest chance. She looked thinner 
to me, and paler (but that might have been from the shock 
of the unexpected meeting), and had all her old indolent grace; 
Not a' word, hardly a look, passed between us. That was all, 
and that will be all, I assure you, for, when they accuse me 
of going to the Uzelles, it is really because my rendezvous 
with my little Santecceur happens to lie in that part of the 
forest which adjoins the  Fénigans' Park. I told you how 
the dear little thing is watched, and what a mortal terror she 

. is in of * the Indian, " thanks to whom our little affair is no 
fürther advanced just yet. No doubt, it is owing to this delay 
that my fancy is turning into a real passion, and that no 
other woman, lady or -éourgeotse, has ever attracted me like 
this delicious littl e piece. 

Pretty, is she? Not much. A big mouth, a little buried. 
up nose, the style.of à milliner's apprentice. In the jeweller’s 
shop this morning, where we were together choosing a gold: 


chain; Madame EF.. gave me a look of scorn, as much 
as to say, “ This is what you're come down to; I compliment 
you on your taste." I -o was unable to reply, 


except by a look in return, and I could not make that—however 
expressive—as explanatory as I could have wished. 

^" "You see, Wilkie, although I'm still young, I havealmost 
finished my investigation of the eternal feminine, at least as far 
as regards the French. woman. What is the French type of 

. woman? Is it the sentimental rake depicted in the novels 
of the eighteenth century? Has she ever raged and panted 
like the romantic Malvinas of the school of young France? 
Shall we recognise her i in the pensive ruminant of the classical 
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poets ? in the unsophisticated’ nymphs of Naturalism ? in the 
hysterical invalid of the Decadence ? She may be all these ; at 

all events, she has been made to figure as all these, a puppet 
created by the pen of the romancer, a lay-figure for the exhibi- l 
tion of the most ecceutric moral fashions ; but I believe the... 
French woman at bottom to be a false personator of passion, 

an unenthusiastic rake ; to be, in fact, simply and solely, and 
always, the mother, the maternal one. For the past three years 
and more that I have had to do with women, this is the type I 
have oftenest encountered, You will say that was only to be 
expected at my age. True, but I have been acquainted with 
quite young girls and young women, our neighbours of Merogis, 

for instance, and I feel that all. their ways are only put on, 
only a passing fashion, all except the tender and protective. 
instinct of maternity. The Santecceur is another type al- 
together,a fetching little piece, allfire and passion ; not the 
aristocratic prettiness of the Countess, nor the fair type. of 
Jewish beauty like Rebecca Dollinger, but with some hidden 
charm or attraction of the nature of which Iam still ignorant. 

I will tell you what it is to-morrow, my dear boy, and will 
leave this letter open to that end, unless I am much mistaken. 

I have persuaded the Ranger to organise a grand ambush 
for the poachers, whose andacity has of late become intolerable. 

So the Indian will be on duty to-night at the pheasant pre- 
serves with all the keepers of the Great and the Little Senart, 
and wont be back at the Hermitage before 6 A.M. 

I enclose the sketch of my precious phiz, done in chalk 
by trooper Borski, forger in the 50th Dragoons. Though 
it is not finished, you can see it would have been a good" 
likeness ; only, aby that law of subjectivity of which we were 
speaking one day, which compels my fat tailor to make the 
waistcoats of his clients baggy, in spite of all that I can say to 
him, the vehement Borski has put the keen expression of his 
own eyes into mine, and so has quite changed the expression 
of my face. I saw the poor devil again in the barrack square, 
on the day he was drummed out of the regiment, after he had 
been condemned to penal servitude. The theatrical, and, at 
the same time, repulsive ceremony of his degradation, in rain 
and gloom, with the dark background of the surronnding 
walls, and the ranks of dripping men and horses, did not. 
seem to daunt himin the least. When he passed ‘close to me, - - 
with his tunic turned inside out, and his head, erect, I was 
struck by the exaltation of his look, as if his thoughts were 
far away. One could see that his soul was a thousand leagues 
away from the chain and the prison, smiling tenderly at her 
for whose sake he had sinned and suffered. It is that lofty 
look that he has lent my likeness, ill though it becomes me. , 
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Oh! no, there is no fire in the eyes of our generation, is 
there; Vallongue ? We are no more fired by love to-day than 
we are by patriotism, Whose fault is it? You, my philosopher, 
thinker, searcher, digger in the mines of knowledge, devourer 
of books, you know. that itis.in the mists of German philo- 
‘sophy that you have dimmed your sunshine and your heat ; 
you know that it is the books that have made you old and wise 
before your time. But we others, we dunces, who have not 
read, who do not study, we ought to have kept alive the fire ‘of 
simple faith, the beliefs in the dear old creeds that served and 
warmed so many generations before us; but we have not! 
Perhaps it is not necessary to unclasp the big books which have 
disenchanted you, to know their contents: the disintegrating 
ideas of which they contain the germs, are ARM abroad, 
and we breathe them in the breath of our life; we absorb 
them at every pore. Never once have you cited for my behoof 
one of those bitter truths culled by your philosophers, without 


«-—Iny saying to myself: “But I knew that before." Itis one of 


those inexplicable phenomena, like the transmission of the 
news of some great event in one day from one end of a great 
desert to the other, without anybody being able to explain 
the process of its transmission. That is why we all of this 
latest generation, the generation of the war, whether unlearned 
like me or learned like you, are all infected with impotence 
and smitten by despair ; with the souls of anarchists, but with- 
out the courage of their deeds, vanquished before the battle 
has begun. 


CHARLEXIS. 


"The allusion to the mysterious transmission of news in the 
Saharan desert, contained in the closing passage*of the above 
letter, may be matched by Indian experience, The extraordinary 
rapidity with which important news travelled through the 
bazaars of India in the days before the establishment of the 
electric telegraph has often been commented on, and an ex- 
plabation of it sought in various hypotheses. 

The Prince of Olmütz never wrote another letter. An 
anonymous communication apprised “ the Indian " -of the 
infidelity of his daughter-in-law ; and, on the fatal night, after 
appearing at the rendezvoux at Senart, the old keeper left his 
. post and returned homewards. Day was breaking as he 
approached the cottage; but in the uncertain light he saw a 
man leap from the window of young Madame Santecoeur’s 
room and hurry towards the wood. He levelled and fired, and 
the fugitive fell in his tracks, shot through the head.’ The old 
man went into the cottage and found his daughter-in-law 
trembling in bed, her head buried under the clothes. “Get 
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up,” said he roughly to her, * and fetch the lantern, I have 
killed your lover.” The lantern was brought, and the horrified 
old man only then learned that he had slain his master’s son. . 
Terrified at what he had done, his first thought was to conceal 
the crime; and, to prevent the identity of his victim “being 
discovered, he thrust the head and shoulders of the corpse into~ 
an ant's nest, Under cover of the next night he conveyed the 
ghastly remnant to a distant part of the forest, not far from 
the house of the Fénigans. 

Richard had again been away from home; for, though re- 
conciled to the repentant Lydia, he was still a prey to the 
torments of jealousy. “ Jaloux na paix ni soir ñi matinée." 
The very morning of his return, he comes on the terror-stricken 
group who, to their consternation, have just discovered, at the 
foot of his park-wall, the nameless horror, recognised only by 
its clothes as the corpse of Charlexis Danvergne, -Prince of 
Olmütz. Richard is, of course, accused of the murder, and 
arrested ; but the old keeper comes forward to confess- tire- 
crime, lest an innocent man. should. suffer for his deed. He 
escapes himself scot-free, as in France, in such cases, the pro- 
vocation is held sufficient to justify the crime. The wretched 
Duchess, from whom they try to keep the truth, forces her way 
to her darling son's body, and is driven stárk staring mad by 
the horror of the spectacle. The epitaph of Charles Alexis 
Dauvergne, Prince of Olmütz, may be summed up in the ver- 
dict pronounced on the Austrian Baron Trenck by the historian 
of his exploits, Thomas Carlyle : * Soul more worthy of 
damnation have I seldom known," His literary remains may 
be of value as an example of the effects of the eclipse of - 
Faith, and of the results of the triumph of modern Philosophy. 


-1 
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F. H. TYRRELL, 


ART, III. —RECOLLECTIONS OF.AN INDIAN 
CIVILIAN. 


^ By HENRY GEORGE Keene, C I, E, M. A, Oxon. 
CHAPTER VIL | 
1863—1868. 
(Continued from No. 203, January, 1896.) 


F I was conscious of a change in myse If on returning to India 

“it was most assuredly a changed India to which I return 

ed. Old customs and institutions of the Company's rule were 
still in operation in the first years of the Crown ; but by the 
end of the year 1862 they had given way to the more scientific 
methods launched by añ organised Legislature, Universities in. 
the Presidency towns began to produce educated graduates ; 
and an Act of Parliament held out to duly qualified natives a 
prospect of admission to some of the higher posts of the ad- 
ministration. The Civil Servants who came from Europe were 
no longer the nominees of the “ Directors,” but men of mark - 
who had' often taken good degrees at Oxford or Cambridge, 
Dublin, or the Scottish Universities. Railway communication 
was extending rapidly ; trade had almost doubled ; improved 
Courts of Justice had already increased the despatch and cer- 
tainty of trials and suits. A certain ground-swell remained in 
public feeling, to tell of the stormy passions of the great revolt ; 
but.peace and plenty had returned. It wasin conditions of 
such’ hopeful kind that I resumed my duties. Prevented by 
causes already mentioned from returning to my old district, I 
took charge for a time of Mainpuri, but was deputed to Allaha- 
bad, before the end of the year, to officiate as Judge. When the 
officer who held the substantive post came back, I was offered 
the appointment of Magistrate-Collector at Allahabad ; and 
: that appointment had the attraction of causing no move, and of 
keeping one in a large European society, where one's work 
would always be under the immediate notice of the highest 
authorities. For Allahabad was by this time the seat of the 
Local Government ; and here were „the Board of Revenue, the 
High Court, and other departmental centres. But an old 
College friend, who had just brought a bride from Europe, and 
shrank from burying her in a remote station, pointed out that, if 
- I would go to * Bulandshahr in his stead, he and his wife could 
remain at Allahabad." Being a single man and in poor spirits, I 
did not care for my own interest and yielded to these arguments : 
R. and his wife stayed at head-quarters,- where. his energy 
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and ability afterwards brought him high promotion. If I had any . 
hand in causing his prosperity, I'cannot but be glad. 

The district of Bulandshahr was named from the chief town, 
a small place, also called Baran, of which the older portion 
occupied an artificial eminence on the bank of a small stream. 
Allusions in Indian story, confirmed by the occasional discovery - 
‘of eculptured fragments of antiquity, have shown that there was 
a Hindu power of some sort here before the Muslim conquest ; 
and in that fact is found the explanation of the two names ; 
Baran, being a Hindi word, while Bulandshahr is a Persian com- 
pound, answering to “ Hauteville,” or * Hochstadt,” in Europe. | 
It was in 1863 a depressing agglomeration of mud- -pies, with a: 
masonry Tahsili, or Sub-Collector's Office, on the top of the 
hill, and a few public offices and European bungalows on the 
plain, stretching westward, towards the Grand Trunk Road. 
Since then the energy of a Collector who was at once a scholar 
and an artist, has transformed Bulandshahr into a handsome 
town, having a market-place, a town .hall, and many row$-of- 
shops and dwellings, all of good design, and adorned with . 
. fagades of carved stone-work.* 

In my time all was very backward and quiet ; the. settlement 
was over and the revenue came in punctually, while the. country 
was comparatively- free from crime, There was no European 
society ; abd among native families of distinction I recollect 
only two, both of Muslims. One was that of the Nawab of 
Jahangirabad, the other of the chief of the Lal Khani House, 
whose Fort of Kamona resisted the whole force. of the Meerut 
division in 1807, when it-was finally taken by assault, and with 
a great slaughter. The Lal.Khani House is of Hindu ancesttyj— 
long since converted to the Koran ; and is well-known in India 
for having produced one of the few "distinguished native states- 
men of modern times, Sir Faiz Ali Khan, K. C. S. I., once 
Prime Minister of Jaipore. At one of their family seats I had 
the pleasure of attending, by invitation, a wedding in which the 
due solemnities of Islam were blended with some Hindu cus- 
toms derived from ancient tradition. 

Being left with.a good dealof time on my hands, I sought 
employment for my spare time, and found it in the library of 
my friend, Colonel Hamilton, Commissioner of Delhi, which was | 
one of my nearest points The Colonel had a collection of 
Oriental MSS., and I used them in improving my knowledge 
of history. The immediate past attracted most attention ; and 


+ Frederick Salmon Growse— whose remarkable name lent itself to easy 
flippancy—was one of the earlier competition- wallabs, and had graduated at 
Oxford. He was a Hindi scholar, and the author of a Translation of the 
Ramayana of Tulsi Das. He was made Dua of the Indian Empire 
ana died at Haziemere in 1893. 
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the result of the two years, chiefly spent at Bulandshahr, was a 
little book on the Fall of the Empire to which the British suc- 
seeded. Revised and expanded, this work has reached a third 

dition in thirty years ; not a very startling success, yet a fair 

cord. as Indian subjects go." With one or two conspicuous 

xamples of skilful treatment, no one has been able to kindle in 
the minds of English readers any great warmth regarding the 
mighty dependency which is one of England’ s greatest claims. 
to distinction among the nations, 

At the end of 1863 I heard of the painless extinction of my 
father, who died of paralysis at Tunbridge Wells, aged 82. 

The days of a District Officer passed probably much more 
mechanically thirty years ago than they do in these days of 
scientific administration, Rising early, he rode round the town, 
watching drainage and road-making, or inspecting a disputed 
site, or the scene of some crime then under trial. Returning to 
his bungalow he found some of the Amla ready with reports, 
which he heard and dealt with in the verandah, till the approach- 
ing heat drove himin-doors, Atten he went to Court and look- 
ed after the work of his assistants, or heard cases, till the clock 
struck four, A visit to the racquet-court and a drive along the 
Trunk Road ended the active hours of the day. All this, 
though I' have it vividly. before my mind’s eye, is evidently 
inadequate material for detailed narrative. To rouse the sym- 
pathetic attention of others, one must either generalise one's own 
egotism, or else take up the line of personal gossip about more 
RCM. and more interesting people. I can only hope 

tor indulgence from those who can find pleasure in comparing 
hings -present with things past, and who will listen to any tale 
of human life that is told honestly and without malice. There 
can, therefore, be no manner of doubt but that the most indul- 
rent reader whose eyes may chance to fall on these pages will 
pe satisfied to fiud so slight a memorial of the period to which 
the present lines refer. It was, nevertheless, a period of some 
mportance to myseif, as that which led to the formation of a 
cheme of life which subsequently became fixed. I was now 
thirty- seven—the age at which Byron died—and, without com- 
paring oneself to any great man, one may say that the poet 
sualp does die about then. I mean him of whom Sainte 
euve wrote, when shedding the slough of Joseph Delorme :— 


ATTN 3 
i Le poete mort jeune á qui Phomme survit, 


Without being conscious of any exact moment at, which a 
ew departure was intentionally taken, I am sure that it was in 
hese lonely months at Bulandshahr that youth's visions finally 
aded and one awoke to one's real day's work. Not that my 


* Fall of the Mughal Empire. W.H. Allen & Co. London. 1887. 
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life up to this had been all a dream. I had tried to reconcile 

artistic tastes with the discharge of duty, In the already quoted 

words of my old friend, ; John Sherer :— ! 
'* Ears where the music of the brook flowed in 

Are listening, daily, to the tales of sin, etc." ae ee 

But it had been all the result of chance, rather than a settle 
plan. Now, however, a definite scheme arose. It has been 
well said, by-the wise and learned Renan, that “ one buys dear- 
ly the ideal that one loves, however excellent it be" A certain 
fastidiousness of taste began now to combine with a sense of 
hostility in high places to convince one that the prizes of public 
life were out of reach, and to foster an ambition which, though 
of a purer, was of a more attainable kind. Without asserting 
that this ideal was “excellent,” I may, perhaps, fairly claim that, 
if the grapes of official distinction are sour, the life ofa thinker 
may be sweet. It seemed that. my path in public life 
was being blocked by obstacles beyond my control, and that 
professional career was likely to be checked in every ‘possible 
direction. So long, indeed, as the choice of instruments lay in- 
the hands of men like Thomason or Colvin, one had felt sure of 
fair treatment, Mr. Edmonstone had at first appeared no less 
friendly ; but he had learned to lean on the Deductive one ; 
and his alienation had evidently come to a climax when I left 
the Muzafarnagar settlement, although under medical certificate. 
I did not belong by'birth to the India House connection ; ; in 
the country itself Í adhered to no clan or clique ; I was known 
to be independent, and more than suspected of literary prac- 
tices ; it would be as much as could be expected if I were le 
to plod on unmolested. My intercourse with Colonel Hamilton 
and with several Muhamadans of rank and learning was now 
turning my attention strongly towards what I have since made, 
in a mild way, a sort of speciality. 

Nor was I altogether sequestered in my dull district. The 
absence of men on leave causes what are more or less welcome 
temporary movements in sucha service as ours ; and one occa- 
sion of the kind when I went to Aligurh to officiate as Judge— 
is memorable to me as causing me to become acquainted with 
one of the best and most distinguished of modern Asiatics. 
This was my * Subordinate Judge," since then widely known 
by many good deeds and by the biography published by. Colo 
nel Graham. Sayad Ahmad—now Sir S. Ahmad, K.C.S.T;; 
was then known only as an able native officer ; but one coul 
bardly avoid observing that, in all he said and did, he showe 
the earnestness of a superior nature, Sooner or later the offi 
cial hierarchy made the like discovery ; and he has, in sub 
sequent times, had much promotion and honour, becoming 
most useful mediator between the foreign rulers of Hindusta 
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and the Muslim section of the population. His character being 
sipcere and fearless, he was able to maintain an independent 
osition by the exercise of those qualities, joined to an excellent 
idgment.. During the Mutiny he did his duty well, to the 
oiling of his goods—nine,years later he was still ready to 
speak bhome-truths alike to^rnled and rulers. Addressing a 
meeting of natives, about- this time, he said that, under the 
Mughal . Empire, some of his hearers' ancestors had held high 
office ; and, in so saying, may have glanced at a standing 
grievance of the modern native of India. But he sturdily 
reminded his hearers that such posts had only been rare prizes 
in a costly and dangerous lottery. If they would but reflect, if 
they would bring to the consideration of those d the simple 
principles of justice and morality, they would see that the 
manifold evils of the period were dearly purchased by the 
benefits wrought upon the fortunes of the few. [The sentence 
"ht gain by being reversed, but the meaning is not obscure], 
he went on as follows — - > 
‘The natives have, at present, litle or no voice in the management of the 
affairs of their own country ; and, should any measure of the Government 
dissatisfy them, they brood over it, appearing outwardly satisfied, while dis- 
content is ranking in their hearts. I hope you will not be angry with me for 
speaking the trath ; ; you know that you are in the habit of inveivhing against 
various acts of the Government in your own homes and among your own 
- families, and then, in the course of your visits to European. gentlemen, repre- 
sent yourselves as highly delighted with the justice and wisdom of those very 
measures. Far better would ic be for India would her people but speak out 
openly and honestly, making known their Bennme sentiments as to the doings 
of the Government.” 
mi-such-like homely phrase the Reformer was ‘wont to 
leliver sound and honest counsels, not hiding from either side 
n a mighty controversy. his convictions as to the faults of 
ach, yet never deviating into discourtesy or inflammatory 
anguage, The doings of the Government might not be always 
ither wise or just ; but how were rulers—especially alien rulers— 
o know the true nature and bearing of their measures, unless 
iroperly .informed by those for whom they were intended? 
ince I had the. fortune to be the official superior of my dis- 
nguished friend, some professed delegates of the Indian people 
ave come forward, in what is known. as “the Congress move- 
sent,” stating grievances in language of sufficient plainnéss 
d asking for reform. But the earlier Reformer has not 
Dioved of the movement, or recognised the men of the Con- 
ess as representing: his views ; notwithstanding which dissi-- 
nce, no true friend of India can doubt his sincerity and good 
ith, which are writ large in his words and works.* 










* Ishall have to return to this question, and to say a word about the College 
ferar when I come to its foundation in later years. The Lze of S. Ahmad 
erred to above was published by Blackwood of Edinburgh, about ten years ago. 

earlier- notice will be found in Mr. Escott's Pillars of the Empire (London, 
78) . 





enough, at Mussoorie, where I renewed my friendship with 
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In the autumn of 1865 I passéd some weeks, pleasantly 








several families, amongst others that of Colonel Abbott, who hag 
for some time, during the winter of 1857-58, commanded t 
station of Dehra. The genuine kindness of the Abbotts wa 
of great value to me, and-it led the way to-a more permanenti 
and closer connection, After a pleasant time I returned to 
my public and private work with spirit refreshed ; and at 
Christmas I went to visit them at their new station of Meerut. 
In 1866 a new Lieutenant-Governor arose in the person of 
the Hon'ble E. Drummond, since raised to the Knight Com- 
mandership of the Star of India. He was brother to the late 
Viscount Strathallan, had been thirty-five years in the service, 
and had filled high and important situations in the Department 
of Finance. I found him invariably wise, courteous, and honour- 
able; and I am glad to hope and believe that he is still 
prospering. I forebore to trouble his Honour with claims to-spee 
cial consideration, and accepted the promotion which he offered, 
namely, to the- substantive Judgeship of Farukhabad, The 
Civil station of Fatehgarh was on the right bank of the 
Ganges, 83 miles north-west of Cawnpore, and about three 
east from Farukhabad city. There was an old Fort, in which 
was a gun-carriage factory, under. European superintendence 
There was also a wing of a British regiment of Foot, the usua 
Civil staff, and a certain mixed society of planters; so that we 
were a numerous body at the club and racquet court, aud had 
plenty of amusement for leisure hours. , 
Having to mount the Bench without having ai qüized. fo 
sic preparation at the bar appears a startling departure fro: 
English usage, but is, in fact, a somewhat usual feature in the 
bureaucratic systems of continental Europe. Nor does the 
rule—as applied in India—involve all the inexperience tha 
might be supposed ; for a member of the Indian Civil Service 
has been judicially employed ever since he got out of leading 
strings, and was entrusted with charge of a sub-division, sa 
for twelve years or more. For my own part D had not only 
been accustomed to dispose of criminal charges; during th 
four years for which I was Superintendent of the Doon, I ha 
exercised almost unlimited powers in.a Civil-Court. That 
was entirely successful, or that I ever became so, is more tha 
I can assert. I think most Judges who try cases alone 
is to say, without jury or colleague), find that a great part d 
their decisions come to grief in appeal. Nor does this neces 
sarily prove them to be bad Judges; it is.not in human natu 
for the Court above not to feel disposed to vindicate its i 
portance by criticising the Court below and disturbing it 
awards, Something, too, must have to be. ascribed: to one 
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own shortcomings. It was said of a very great man, in regard 
,9 to his public conduct, that “he did not take to heart external 
\ matters sufficiently to rise to excellence in them ; he only: 
c took to heart the affairs of man in general.’* The subject oi 
that shrewd remark was Mayor of Bordeaux, besides, being 
a man of genius and one of the greatest essay-writers A yet 
more distinguished official in the same neighbourhood, but in 
a later century, recorded an even stronger comment. The 
author of L’ Esprit des Lois was at one time a sort of Chief 
Justice ; and this is what he has to say of his own doings on 
the.bench :— 

* What has always given mea rather poor opinion of myself is, that there 
are so few walks in public life for which I could ever have been fit. As to 
my work asa Judere, I have an upright nature, and I could a ways understand 
my causes; but as to procedure, I could make nothing of it. And yet I 


tried mv best; but what most annoyed me was, that I perceived in many dull 
fellows the s the very talent which, I may say, quite escaped myself." 


iP would. be mock modesty i9 affect a sense of complete 

judicial incompetence. I sate omathe Bench for fifteen years, 
during all which there was no scandal and little friction, Yet 
one need not, surely, be ashamed if one did not. ARDA 
| 





Montaigne and Montesquieu, 

The laws of India area litle complicated at first appear- 
ance, By a mixture of positive engagement and tacit under- 
standing. each class ofthe vast and varied population is 
entitled to.claim the. application of ils own peculiar system. 
But it rarely harspens that the parties to suits are of different 
classés ; ana the great divisions of the community are so few 
“ant gndple that there is no difficulty in deciding which system 
governs the case; the conflict of Jaw is reduced to a minimum. 
There was, perhaps, a slight tendency among lawyers from 
England to badger us with principles and precedents imported 
from that country ; and one learned Judge of the Calcutta 
High Court went so far as to lay down that India was a conquered 
country, and a sort of forensic vacuum into which English 
law rushed as by a force of nature. But these were, on the 
whole, passing clouds; and the “ untrained Judges” pursued 
their unscientific way, with such aid as they could command 
from barristers and native pleaders, administering the .SAastra 
here, the Koran there, and doing their best to soothe the 
susceptibilities of the “European British subject.” The two 

/ first-named Codes are of the nature of Leviticus; tribal ordi- 
nances, so to speak, understood by their respective followers 
to issue from the Celestial Chancery for the special behoof of 
| ^ the faithful. For the third class of litigant the law was held 
to be -founded on the Common Law of England, modified by 
occasional Acts of the local Legislatures. . There was4to dis- 








* Sainte Beuve on Montaigone, Causeries du Lundi. 
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tinction between Equity and Law ; tl 
injunctions, or ‘award damages; tl 
pecuniary limit of jurisdiction. 

More explanation of such matter 
amount of technicality which would ` 
has, perhaps, been said to show tha! 
“ District and Session Judge" were- 
a serious and important character. 
an appellate jurisdiction over the : 
ginal” action consisted of the trial « 
him every month, accompanied by re 
ceedings. He had no power to quasl 
every case sent up to him. Except i 
trial of foreign Europeans, he had 
by a small number of respectable 
Muslims. who were called “ Assesso 
men was not a “verdict,” -only : 
Judge was not bound, . He took E 
legible handwriting, &dding*a short 
he did. not agree with his Assessors 


2-77 fhereasonsof his disagreement. . By 


much of the popular life is laid bare : 
be known to the British officials ;-. 
defence are apt to be severely scrutini 
engaged on either side; and if to thi: 
co-opération by the Assessors, such a: 
and tactful handling, a good deal c 
often elicited.* On the powers of the. 


* The following recollection of a trial ir 
somewhere about 1878, wiil illustrate the d 
evil of which the diagnosis has not beer 
premise that, the “curtailment of marriag 


`. broken reed, the Government had hit up 


infanticide. Officers were sent round the vi 
any case whére there was a marked .dispari 
police.measures were ordered, and the name 
occurred was inserted on a * black list." W 
a village on this list—'* proclaimed villages " 


* sumed that it had been murdered, and the bt 


was thrown upon the parents. The woman 
subject of inquity in the case to which I h: 
She called witnesses, who proved that she ha 
local medicine man was called in, that, her 
were made to keep the infant alive with the r 
lastly, that many- female children had gro: 
such as sisters, nieces, etc. I sent for the 
the witness-box, where these deposition: 
Doctor,” said 1, * is there anything in the sta 
is incompatible with the symptoms stated in 
examination by you. which I see upon the c 
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unless in the, case of European Britons—no assigned limit: 
generally speaking, they deal with all charges beyond the 
magisterial jurisdiction, excepting charges of murder in which 
sentence of death is deemed advisable ; in which case not only 

rsthere the usual appeal to the High Court, but the record 
must, in any event, be laid before that tribunal, and the man, 
even should he not have appealed, will not be hanged unless 
the Judges there have confirmed the sentence. 

The “ District Judge” means the same official sitting on 
the Civil side of bis Court, Here, again, there is no theoretical 
limit of jurisdiction ; all causes, of whatever value, being liable 
to be brought on the Judge's file if they have not been dis- 
posed of by an inferior Court. But, in practice, the Judge 
leaves most of the' trials, in “first instance," to subordinate 
Courts, of which there are ten ora dozen, whose judgments 
are liable to be brought before him in appeal, The importance 
of this difference is, that when he decides a case in this manner, 
there is no appeal to the High Court on findings of fact ; 
whereas, if he disposes of a case in original, or first instance, 
there is the same appeal from him to the Court above as to him 
from the Courts below. 

The general neglect of juries arose from the great want of 
persons considered suitable to serve, " In acountry whose govern- 
ing organs and classes were more like cut blooms than plants 
rooted in the soil, no confidence was felt in the integrity of the 
ordinary citizen, or in his earnestness for the ends of justice. 
One of the curious consequences was that, when a European 
British ‘subject was committed, there was no jury at all, unless 
rhe-Judge thought the case one that ought to be tried by the 





answered that there was not. ‘ Then,’ I pursued, “ the symptoms which 
you there attribute to insufficient quantity of food might have equally been 
caused by insufficient assimilation ?” He said that it was so. I explained 
this evidence to the Assessors, and asked if they had any questions to put. 
They answered, No ; that they had no reason to suspect the woman of 
having intended to take her child's life from the first. “ Your Honour 
should know,” they added, “that her family belong to an endogamous 
class.” f They used a more roundabout expression.] *' These people 
have no motive for killing their girls, as they can marry them all in 
their own tribe" I then turned to the Doctor and asked if he could ac- 
count for thé case Having been committed for trial? He said. in virtue of 
the rules ; because it, occurred in a proclaimed village. It turned out, 
on inquiry, that the accused did not belong to the predominant tribe, or 
sept, for whose imputed malpractices the village had been put upon 
rhe list, but was a member of some humble class, some of whom had gone, 
from elsewher e, to settle there. 

I consequently, with the concurrence of the Assessors, passed sentence of 
acquittal on the woman, who left the Court, broken in health and spirit, 
and all in virtue of a piece of official pedantry. I felt then—asI do still— 
that it is hard.for foreigners to control the domestic life of a people that has, 
long lived a life of its own. 
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High Court, which could, however, send for that or any other 
case if it thought proper. All this has been altogether altered, 
by the compromise arising ouf. of the agitation against Lord 
Ripon's attempt at judicial reform in 1883. 
In all judicial work in India there is a feeling of distrus 
in parole evidence, especially strong when one's experience is 
considerable, but not quite complete. One has learned in one's 
youth tolook on testimony as the material of judgment, be- 
cause, when a witness is in Court, and surrounded by the 
terrors and .solemnities of the situation, it is more likely that 
he will tell truth than not. That is assuredly not the case 
in British India; and a peasant of simple habits who would 
not think of lying in his native village, will, before the foreign 
magistrate, become an accomplished artist in perjury. Nor is 
this to be wondered at. Descended from a population long 
inured to oppression and anarchy, the Indian races had learned 
to look on authority as an incarnation of arbitrary malevolence, 
to be baffled in every way possible; and it could hardly be 
expected that three generations of well-meant, but not always 
successful effert. could have restored confidence. To such a 
vast initial difficulty is, of course, to be added the great pro- 
pensity for forging or falsifying documents which must exist 
where the mysteries of penmanship are confined to a very 
small minority. One of the most bewildering results of such 
a state of things is, that a false charge, or a false claim, is 
apt to be met by an equally false defence ; and it is the dis- 
covery of this that is at the bottom of whatever legitimate 
doubt may be still left on impartial minds by the case of the 
famous Nuucomar, Few, if any, who are intellectually ánd 
morally capable of judging, now believe ‘that this man was 
hanged by Sir Elijah Impey to oblige Warren Hastings; 
but one of the most competent inquirers, the late Sir 
J. F. Stephens, shows that the minds of the Judges and jurors 
in that trial were influenced, strongly, if not unduly, by the 
evident falsehood of the prisoners case No British Indian 
Court would now bé consciously swayed by such considerations, 
so generally notorious has become this sad and perplexing 
propensity. Hence it happens that Indian Judges are tempted 
to despair of success, till they learn that cases have to be very 
greatly ruled by the intellectual qualities of the presiding officer; 
if he is intelligent and experienced, he will often be able to 
pick out the grains of possible, probable, and certain truth% 
from the mass of fiction presented for his consideration. His 
maiu difficulty will then be. confined tó recording his reasons 
ina convincing judgment, Such an officer, when six apparent- 
ly honest men swear before him that black is white, may 
find six equally credible ‘witnesses asseverate with like 
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solemmity that, on the contrary, white is black; and from 
the- Srdant ‘materials he may construct a sound scheme of 
-But he has to encounter his crowning difficulty when 
po establish this conclusion in a written judgment that 
will hold water on appeal. This dry exposition may be made 
better by an example. There was, in an Indian village, an 
honest soldier, at home on leave, who had to answer to a 
‘claim, brought by the local money-lender, on a bond purporting 
to bear the sepoy’s signature, and attested by witnesses whose 
names appeared as having seen it executed. The bond was 
a forgery, and the witnesses were men of straw, suborned by 
the banker for a few pence: but the defendant did not see 
his way to proving a negative ; so he elected to acknowledge 
that the instrument was genuine and valid, tothe astonish- 
ment and delight of the banker. But, added the inno- 
cent looking warrior, the bond had been duly redeemed; 
“he-Banker had, indeed, excused himself for not returning it, 
but Zere was his written receipt. By all the rules of evidence 
judgment ought to have gone for the plaintiff, the defence 
being almost palpably false. But the bond happened to have 
been written on English paper; and the Judge, holding it 
to the light, found the watermark of a year subsequent to that 
on which the debt was alleged to have been contracted. The 
banker at once offered an easy aud plausible explanation; 
but the officer, well aware of the habits of him and his 
class, unhesitatingly threw out the claim with costs, not on the 
ground that the debt had been discharged, but that, despite the 
@efendant’s admission, it had never been contracted. The 
decision was probably just, it was scarcely either lawful, or 
logical. 

Such are some of the snares that beset the path ofan 
upright Judge endeavouring to do his duty in India, and some 
of the reasons why a methodical impostor,. who has the art of 
forensic composition, may seem to his judicial superiors a better 
officer than an abler and more conscientious man. 

Notwithstanding all these things, I saw no reason why one 
should not succeed in the judicial branch of the service, 
confiding, like the President above cited, in one's own rectitude 
and understanding. I saw men whom I thought no better 
than myself, made Judges of the High Court ; I had health and 

pdustry there seemed no reason why similar promotion should 
iot await me in my turn. In 1867 I became engaged to 
Colonel Abbott's eldest daughter, and went to Europe to make 
her my wife, with reasonable prospects of a long and not 
unprosperous career. Otherwise, also, things had a hopeful 
look—-as things are apt to go in what is, after all, “a naughty 
world." There was reason to expect that, "after a short 
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holiday, one would return with one's bride to await promotion. 

in á healthy station and à pleasant society, where we should, 
find a comfortable bungalow; a decent stable, and agarde 
on which some care had been bestowed.. 

I left Fattehgarh at the beginning of the hot season of 18673 
and went by slow stages to Alexandria, travelling by Calcutta 
and Madras, to see old friends, From Alexandria I booked 
in a good Marseilles' steamer, and thoroughly enjoyed the 
voyage. We went, I remember, through the Straits of Boni-. 
facio, where one was never tired of admiring the shores 
clothed in the magic hues of a Mediterranean summer, After. 
‘a pleasant day at Marseilles, I went on to Paris, by way of 
Dijon, where the refreshment-room was a thing of beauty 
“atid of joy. 

Paris in 1867 was the scene of an “ International Exposi- 
tion " which, though inferior as a momentary effect to some a 
its predecessors and not the equal, as to vastness, o : 
‘that have been held in later days, was better arranged and 
more practical than most others, The plan was attributed to 
that gifted, if somewhat unsuccessful man, the Prince Napoleon 
(Jerome) ; and its peculiarity lay in the fundamental concep- 
tion; For each class of exhibit was in a ring or circle, 
all traced round a common centre, from which radiated alleys, 
each of which bore the name of a nation, and led to its pro- 
ducts, You had only to grasp this principle and you at once 
became your own guide. To take an example; suppose a 
visitor, who wished to inspect Austrian furniture : all that 
he needed to do was to get to the central platform a 
look round until he saw an alley marked “ Austria," then walk 
down that alley until he arrived at the “ furniture " ring and 
there he was. 

After a few dàys at the Exhibition, and among my forme 
friends in Paris, I went through the Breton orchards t 
S. Malo, and thence to the Channel Islands, tlie Abbotts bein 
then settled in a very nice house and grounds near 5. Peter 
‘Port, Guernsey. 
* After à short visit to England for a meeting with my 
family, and a consultation on health and eyesight with Si 
Ronald Martin and Mr. White-Cooper, I returned to Guernsey 
and was married in February 1868, my best man being Sii 
Edgar Macculloch, for many years Bailli of the little -Insulg; 
Republic. We went to France for our wedding tour, trave 
ling by Jersey, S. Malo atid Le Mans; and we found thi 
French capital full of strange premonitory symptoms, Thier: 
and Jules Favre had made scenes in the Chamber ; ; and secre! 
treaties between Prussia and the minor German. States ha 
come out, which pointed to military combinations full o 
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external ' menace. Espionage was very general, but French 
uL could not be entirely repressed by any moderate amount 

and M. Rocheforte's Lanteruwe was already beginning 
ues D34^ with an unfriendly ray. I remember dining with 
Snch friends when the recent adhesion of some Liberals 
MEN used. What was the. difference, asked one of the 
uests, between M, B.——and a tiger ? The answer following 
that “le tigre est tacheté parla Nature, et M. B.—est acheté par 
le Gouvernement, an old Deputy made the pun more 
execrable still by muttering, “et le Gouvernement est a jeter 
par la fenétre" There may have been more than one reason 
for tbe rising Fronde against the Empire. Some of its 
founders were dead ; others were away on distant embassies, 
ete. The policy of. the Emperor was undecided at home, 
while he was discredited abroad by the tragic end of the 
Mexican enterprise and the vacillations in regard to Rome. 
I could not but recall my Marquis of 1863, and observe the 
failure of both the conditions that he had laid down as 
fetessary before the Empire could be accepted. The Catholic 
susceptibilities Zad been ruffled, and the tricolour had wot 
been always held high. Although the season was too late 
to be presented at Court, we took the next best opportunity 
of looking at an interesting group, of whose destiny doubts 
were even then arising : Lord Lyons kindly aiding, in his 
ambassadorial capacity, by giving us & card ofintroduction 
to Mass at the Tuileries.’ Mounting a staircase, guarded by 
giants in armour, we were ushered into a room of which one 
side opened upun the private chapel. “The body of this 
was on the ground-floor, but the Imperial family occupied 
lery on a level with the room. The music was sung 
by Mine. Patti* and the best artists of the day; and, when 
it was over, the Emperor came into tbe. room, accompanied 
by wife and child, while we joined the glittering circle that 
formed around. We were struck with fhe thoughtful look 
of the Emperor’s pale face, the beauty and grace of the Em- 
press, and the affectionate, intelligent bearing of the Prince, 
then a boy of twelve. That brilliant scene had but two years 
of existence left, Like St. Cloud —which we also visited—, the 
cy itself has quite disappeared, and France has entered 












pon a more sober, and, let us hope, a more abiding life. 
That spring saw us on our way back by way of the old 
overland route, the canal, though hear completion, being 
t yetcopened for traffic. It was a disturbed Europe that 
e were leaving. England was in the thick of the Fenian 
E with explosions and outrages occurring and impending,: 





^ Then engaged to be married to the Marquis de Caux, famed for leading 
cotillons at the Court-balls. 
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not only in Ireland, but in the usually peaceful metropolis 
itself. In France there were the symptoms of which I have 
spoken, and a growing desire for a war with Germany, which 
was only imperfectly repressed by a few far-seeing men, among 
whom was M. Emile Ollivier, soon to form a short li 
disastrous government in his unlucky country. - "Z 
minor symptoms of social disorder may be just mentioned 
the ascendancy, both in France and in England, of Mr. David 
. Dunglass Home, of the “ Spiritual Athenzeum, " who, how- 
-ever, came to grief in the  Vice-Chancellors Court before the 
end of the year. Some idea of the momentary position of 
the spirit king may be formed, when I say that people of the 
highest social rank accepted his miraculous pretensions and 
contended for his society. Before leaving London, 1 had 
persuaded him to dine with me, and had asked a party of 
hard-headed men to meet him; but before the evening 
arrived, he wrote to put me off, saying that he had been 
obliged to go to Paris on a telegraphic summons from the 
Empress of the French. T NE 
To conclude this unsystematic chapter, I will only add that 
I now saw, for the last time, that most amiable and interesting 
veteran of letters, the poet “ Barry Cornwall" known in 
prosaic life as Mr. Brian Waller Procter, whose house in 
Weymouth Street was the afternoon rendezvoux of Dickens, 
Thackeray, and many other leading men, and whose youth 
had been passed in company of Shelley and Charles Lamb. 
He was as bright and sympathetic as ifhe bad been only 
thirty. I remember well calling one Sunday, and finding him 
seated-in front of the fire, with a younger man, stout and 
resolute-looking, but with white hair and beard. Ge 
in, Keene, and sit down," cried the cheery host ; “ now we 
are three poets together; this is Mr. Robert Browning. ” 
Browning was led to talk of his work, and I frankly stated 
the difficulty that I found in understanding Sordello, “ Well," 
said the Master, “I am now publishing a poem that will be 
. within every capacity ; " he referred to Zhe Reng and the Book, 
In the course of the afternoon Monckton Milnes joined us, 
and, the talk turning on Tennyson, some one’ said that Iz 
Memoriam was his masterpiece. ' Ah!" cried Milnes : “He 
kept his tears long enough in wood before bottling them for 
general use." Both he and Tennyson lived to wear coronets, 
to be extinguished in them, as some thought. + 







ii 


t Milnes was, in point of fact, created a peer so far back as 1863. Tennyson 
was believed to have declined a baronetcy about the same time, 
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CHAPTER VIII. 
1868-—1378, 

T soWthing of interest occurred until we reached Suez. Here 
iS aget the P. and O. steamer bringing homeward-bound 
agers from India; and, on going aboard, one of the first - 
rsons I met was Mr. Drummond. “Ah!” cried he, * how 
are you? You find me returning home. I have made over 
charge to—-——," naming the Deductive. “And, by the bye,” 
added the Ex-Governor, with a suspicion of friendly malice, 
“you are transferred as Judge to Azimgarh, I believe?” The 
blow was swift and sharp, bringing disaster to my little plans. 
I should have to settle, at the worst season of the year, in one 
of the worst stations in the country, and to send for my 
furniture and horses to the pleasant place, hundreds of miles 
off, to which Ihad hoped to return. My enemy had not been 
long in striking. Of his hostility there could remain no lingering 
doubt. A dstinguished friend in London had already declared 
a that the new Lieutenant-Governor—involving S and myself 
in one sweep of condemnation—said that we had neither of us 
* done an honest day's work in our lives" This was repeated 
to us, perhaps, with some unconscious exaggeration by my old 
friend, Fred. Cooper, and, on writing to——-to complain of what 
I had heard, I got no reply. On our arrival at Allahabad, we 
at once prepared to depart for our new station, when I received 
a note requiring my attendance at Government House at a 
certain fixed hour. On my obeying the summons, I was shown 
into the room of the Lieutenant-Governor, who offered me a 
chair, and asked why I was going through Allahabad without 
calling upon him? As I had to reply by saying that I sup- 
“posed myself under a ban, I had to repeat the whole story, 
referring to past services, of which no onë, as I. observed, had 
better means of information than himself. He asserted that 
he had had no time to answer my letter, and a painful ex- 
planation ensued, which ended by His Honour assuring me 
that he had never said anything against me, but, on the con- 
trary, considered the “ Government under great obligations” 
to me. Necessarily, after this, I should have said no more; but 
I fear that my manner was wanting in submission. I was 
. unwilling to accept mere words in full satisfaction ; and, even 
| if the present clouds were cleared by the little breeze, I cannot 

suppose that future prospects were effectually brightened. 
We found Azamgarh -a truly “ penal settlement" Some one 
£3 of course, go to such places as Judge; but I did not 









think that it ought to have been selected as the place of 
banishment of an officer like myself, with a good record and 
* a lien," as it was usual to say, on a good station, "The town 
was a dismal hollow, with about 15,000 miserable inhabitants ; 
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the nearest railway station eighty miles away; not halfa- 
dozen European residents, mostly disappointed officials, or their 
still more discontented wives. With malaria, unusual heat, and 
swarms of venomous serpents, Azamgarh appeared to be. 
most undesirable dwelling-place for civilised beings. 
theless, “ needs must when thbe——-L..G. drives ;" so we 
for our property from Fatehgarh, and settled ourselves as well 
as we could, to “reign in this horrible place." Walking, one 
evening, in my own grounds, I was only just stopped in time 
to prevent my stepping on a large cobra. A whip-snake was 
killed in one of our bed-rooms, 

Among the few non-official residents was an Irish planter, 
named Michael Patrick Dunn, a single man, believed to be 
well off, who had greatly distinguished himself, ten years 
before, in the suppression of the revolt engendered by the 
Mutiny of the Bengal Army.* Colonel Malleson tells us 
what a worthy supporter Mr. Dunn was to Venables, the 
better known champion of order at Azamgarh; and he evi- 
dently combined in a high degree the heroic qualitiés 
of courage and modesty. Venables was unhappily killed in 
the very last fight that occurred before the complete restora- 
tion of order; and Dunn had no gift of speech, or writing, 
whereby to bring his services to the notice of the authorities. 
Praise and rewards were, in those busy et chiefly given to 
those who claimed them, and Dunn got little of either. He 
used to relate that he once met Lord Canning, and had an 
opportunity of ‘benefiting himself, which he, with characteris- 
tic unselfishness, entirely neglected, The Viceroy, so aps 
reported, asked what could be done for him? “ Well, 
Lord,” the pugnacious Irishman answered, “there is jus 
thing Id like, and that’s the truth. I hear there's a Tittle 
fighting still going on down Bundelkhund way, and—av ye 
could give me the raising of a small thrup of horse, I'd lke 
well enough to take command av ’em.” “My God!” "cried the 
clement ruler, raising both his hands, “is this never to cease?” 
I tell the tale as told to me, 

Any way, “Paddy” Dunn was a tall, well-built fellow, with | 
a brown beard and a pair of merry blue eyes, somewhat veiled - 
by a pair of gold rimmed spectacles which he wore conti- 
nuously, and adjusted, as he talked, with a gesture peculiar to 
himself. His great weakness was thirst, not the drought of a 
mere solitary tippler, but a grand, Gargantuan, convivial absorp- 
tion of anything stimulating. It was asserted, and I beliey 
truly. that, while campaigning, he never indulged; and he 


























* See Kaye and Malleson. Cabinet edition, Vol. VI, pp. 65—68. This, which 
is a revised issue of an excellent work, contains facts of great interest not to be 
found elsewhere, A little book by the present writer (* Fifty-Seven." W. H. 
a lien; 1883) may be also consulted. 
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probably found adequate excitement in pursuing, charging, and 
sabring the  mutineers and rebels. In his more peaceful 
"^ hours he made ample atonement to himself for any incon- 
| venience’ he may have’ found in abstinence. When I one day 
ventured to suggest the dangers of drinking, he good humoured- 
ly-assured me that he was thoroughly of my opinion and had 
turned over a new leaf. * I'm an altered man," said Paddy, 
with gentle earnestness. “I never touch anything now. A 
bottle of whiskey will last me, it may be, the four and twenty 
bours?” Then, as if thinking that he was making himself out 
too much of a milk-sop, he added with more animation ; “ But 
the clar't, I drink it like watther," which, indeed, he did. 

The element of tragedy, however, was far more active in 
our Azamgarh life My daughter, Emily, a charming girl of 
17, died in my arms, struck down suddenly by the heat; my 
wife bore a son who ailed from his cradle to his premature 
grave; and we all fell into the depths of despair and disease. 
= A somewhat sensational Sessions case concluded my pro- 
— Mee career at Azamgarh.” A young police officer in 

udh, whose father and brothers had been murdered at 

. Kota in October 1857, had devoted his energies to pursuing 
mutineers and bringing them to justice.* One day he 
brought to eur station a fine powerful Hindu, about 30 
years of age, against whom he had prepared a convincing 
indictment of mutiny aud murder. Briefly stated, the facts 
were these :—The troops at Azamgarh, at the beginning of 
June 1857, had consisted of the 17th Bengal Native Infantry, 
the Adjutant of which regiment was Lieutenant Hutchinson. 
On the night of the 3rd the sépoys attacked the Europeans, 
"- who were fortified in the Court House, with a gun in position 
before the gate. Hutchinson, going out to address the men, 
who were threatening to seize the gun, was shot in cold blood ; 
and the sepoys presently went off in pursuit of some treasure 
of which they had heard; the rest of the Europeans took 
advantage of their absence to escape, and the sepoys ulti- 
mately departed to Faizabad in Oudh. The man who had 
shot Hutchinson was elected to the vacant adjutancyj-and the 
‘uniform and horse of the deceased officer were conferred on 
him. When, after a career of murder and rapine, the 17th 
Native .Infantry was at last overthrown and dispersed, this 
fellow escaped in disguise, and obtained a place as pointsman 
ata station of the E. I. Railway at Fatehpur. In the course 
be ~~ Of his researches, the matter came to Mr. B.’s knowledge, and 

















* Malleson, zó-sup. VI, 162. The Kota contingent was, what is now called, an 
" Army ‘Service Corps," an auxiliary force raised and paid by the Native State, 
but organised in the European manner and partly under British officers. The Chief 
Was, to a ceitain extent, held answerable for the misconduct of the men. 
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he sent a detective who knew the ex-adjutant, to hunt him 
up. Tire detective found him at his post, and, being in plain 
clothes, and a man of his own nationality, got into his confi- > 
dence, and heard from his own lips a boasiful account of his, 
exploits, accompanied by a pathetic complaint of falle: 
fortunes. The police agent took an opportunity of seeing-thé 
station-master, to whom he revealed the matter, and showed 
his warrant for arresting the man; but the station-master 
objected to his arrest until the next train had beeu duly shunted. 
As it chanced, this was an express, carrying tbe Viceroy and 
his staff, any accident to whom would have been not only a 
tragic, but a political event. Presently the train arrived, and, 
being properly directed, steamed past the place without 
. Stopping; the pointsman was then taken into custody, with 
the explanation, that the execution of the warrant had been 
delayed to allow the shunting of the train, “Shunt!” cried 
the turbulent rascal, “If I had known all, it should have been 
shunted to H——” Being committed for trial on the clearest 
evidence, the mutineer made no serious defence; but a futi 
attempt to save him was made in a manner which brougt 
the case into contact with my private affairs. During (¥ 
progress of the trial, my wife’s carriage was waylaid by the 
prisoners mother, praying for mercy, On the evening when 
it was known that sentence of death had been passed, she was, 
as usual, driving to take me home from Court, when the poor 
woman sprang suddenly from the road-side and flung herself 
before the horses’ feet. The coachman pulled up, and she was 
carried to the foot-path, where she sat, screaming curses, and 
praying that my wife might never beara son! To end the 
sad tale, I have only further to say that the sepoy was hange 
in front of the Court House, on the very spot where he had 
committed his crime, and the Civil Surgeon stated that he 
weighed 14 stone without superfluous fat. It seemed shock- 
ing that so fine a piece of God's handiwork should be destroyed 
in cold blood ; but it was a maxim of the day that there could 
be no “ limitation ” in such cases; and, of course, one had to 
administer the law without regard to one's own feelings. 

Before the end of the year I was offered a transfer to 
Fatehpur, the scene of the -mutineer’s arrest. It was a poor 
town and a dull station, not in any respect superior to Azam- 
garh; and the chief objects of interest there were the place: 
where the late Judge had been murdered, and the place where 
the murderer had been hanged. But it was on the main line> 
of the E. I Railway, about equi-distant from two large 
stations— Allahabad and Cawnpore ; and, in the then condition 
of our health and spirits, almost any conceivable change would 
have been welcome that would take us from Azamgarh, This 
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change, however, did us no good ; indeed, I think, Fatehpur 
must have beeu below the level of the sea; so swampy was 
it, so hot and malarious, There was, at some distance, an 
outlying district, whither the Judge had to go on circuit—the 
notoriously pestilential Banda, where the baked black-soil splits, 

“and mephitic exhalations reek up from the fissures, It had 
never had more than two sources of prosperity, the residence 
of a native Court, and its position as an entrepét of the cotton 
trade, both of which having now ceased, the town had lost a 
full half of its inhabitants. In such places are the lines of an 
offieer cast when he gets premature promotion, or, as in iny 
case, has incurred disfavour in high quarters, 

It would not, however, have been human life if incidents of a 
comic character bad been wholly wanting. One of these is so. 
illustrative of tbe peculiar conditions of life in the “ M ofussil," 
or provincial India of that time, as to seem worth recording. A 
movement had been for some time on foot for promoting the 
education of native females, and Normal Schools were being set 
up:by private or municipal zeal, where young women could 
be trained to go forth as governesses into respectable native 
families. The conservatives held aloof, while the more candid 
thinkers offered friendly criticism ; and the scheme had, perhaps, 
elements of impossibility from the first, Any way, my pre- 
decessor had opened a Normal School at Fatehpore, appointing, 

. as head mistress, a Hindu widow, recommended by the Deputy | 
Inspector of Schools. When I joined 1 was informed by Mr. 
Kempson, the Director-General of the Provincial Department, 
that great interest was felt in the Institution.by his Honor the 
Lieutenant-Governor, who had personally visited and inspected 

-it, in company with Lady .. It was, therefore, expected that 
whoever went to Fatehpore as Judge, would consider the care of 
the “ Female Normal School” a part of hisduty. To hear was to 
obey ; I commended the undertaking to the special attention of 
the Municipal Committee of the town, and they readily promised 
their interest ; the more so, since it enjoyed a handsome sub- 
vention from State funds, and was not likely to make any 
heavy demands upon the resources of the municipality, Soon 
after, my wife and I paid a visit to the school, We found a 
good native house, inhabited by half a dozen young Hindu 
widows, under the Lady Principal; their progress in learning 
very moderate, their manner bold, for their class, almost saucy, 
Qn our way home we talked the matter over, and came to the 
conclusion that further information was much required, though 
we did not quite see how it wasto be obtained, Buta little 
patience brought the solution, Girls’ Schools had become 
sufficiently numerous to require the services of a female in- 
spector ; or, at least, a Mrs. G,———-had been appointed to the 
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post, and ere long she visited our station, and was necessarily 
invited to examine the Normal School. On her return from her 
inspection we were more Sorry than surprised to find our worst 
suspicions of the genuineness and respectability of the place 
more than confirmed, so to say, by the opinion of this expert. 
My duty was plain: at the next meeting of the Municipai ~ 
Commissioners I mentioned the result of Mrs. Gs inspection ; 
but my communication caused no emotion. ‘ Why, of course,” 
said a white-bearded old member, “the Principal is an old 
friend of the Deputy Inspector, and the other inmates are all 
bad characters too.” On my asking, with some indignation, 
how such a state of things could have gone on so long without 
any of the authorities being informed, or the L.-G. being 
prevented from taking his wife to such a place, I was naively 
reminded that the character of young Hindu widows was 
notorious! To cut a long story short, I had to report the 
whole affair to my friend, Kempson, advising that the grant- 
in-aid should be instantly withdrawn, I could not blame myself, 
though I felt that I was again in an unfortunate position. pm 

In 1870, after nearly two years of this wretched life, my 
bright and brave companion utterly broke down, and I took 
a house at Mussoorie with my brother-in-law, Colonel Stallard, 
so that my wife might have the company of her sister, who 
also required a change, and iu the autumn T joined the party. 
The house was one known as “ The Hermitage,” in.the loveliest 
part of the place. In front was a dell called the “ Happy Val- 
ley ;" at the back we looked down on:the wooded ravine through 
which the Uml4va runs down to join the Jumna; far north- 
ward rose tier upon tier of the mountains terminating in the 
creat glaciers of Jumnotri. Here we passed a quiet time, — 
studying the daily despatches that told us of the lurchings 
and struggles of the Napoleonic barque, and its gradual founs 
dering in the sea of blood begun in 1852. “ For Tophet is 
ordained of old." 

At the end of the year I was supposed to have had enough 
of punishment for atime. In legal phrase, I had “ purged. my 
contempt,” and was allowed to revisit the haunts of civilisation 
as Judge of Agra, where I was destined to pass a long and 
agreeable incumbency. On arriving at the deserted capital, we 
found the “civil lines;" where the head-quarters of the Pro- 
vincial Government had once been, in a state of semi-depo- 
pulation. The fine houses, once occupied by the heads of 
departments, to be had for almost nominal rentals ; the Courts, =- 
where the highest tribunals of the Province had once: sat, 
now made over to the District Judge: and his subordinates. 
We got an estate with a palatial residence and numerous out- 
buildings, including a second house of tivo storeys, the chief 
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reception-room in three divisions, opening with arches one into 
the other, thé whole one hundred feet long. This estate has 
been since purchased by a neighbouring chief, the Raja of 
-Bhurtpore. The last time I saw it; Sir West Ridgway was 
living there—or was it Sir C. Euan-Smith ?—one of the Poli- 
tical “Agents. 

The years passed-at Agra brought consolation for our past 
sufferings. The neighbourhood, though extremély hot in 
summer, was not usually unhealthy, though one year our “ civil 
lines " were the scene of a short, but severe epidemic of sudden 
death. Two miles from us there was a cantonment with a 
good club and plenty of military society. As regarded work, 
too, I was more fortunate than of late; the cases were 
of a far more interesting class than usual, and a number of 
good advocates, native and European, had remained in their 
old haunts when the High Court was removed to Allahabad. 
~The place, as is well known, contains many ancient and beauti- 
ful monuments, having been once the capital of the Mughal 
Empire. The Palace of the great Akbar in the Fort, his 
Mausoleum at Sikandra, above all, the famous: Taj Mahal, are 
points of interest to local antiquarians, and objects of pil- 
grimage, in the cold weather, to travellers from all the ends 
of the earth. With the help of my friend, Colonel John Baillie, 
I founded an “ Archzological Society," a copy of whose 
transactions may be found in the India Office Library ; and 
very distinguished * Globe Trotters" often came to me with 
letters of introduction, and were received as guests in my house. 
I cannot say that this was altogether prudent, as it involved 
expenses which fell rather heavily on a man with a transitory 
income and a growing family. But it was such a happiness 
to see a few people who came from civilisation and brought 
echoes of European life! Amongst those whose visits I recall 
with the greatest pleasure, I may mention the Hon’ble Dudley 
Fortescue—then M. P. for Andover; Count Sierakowsky, a 
distinguished Prussian geographer ; the Earl of Sandwich, 
then Lord Hinchingbrooke, of the Grenadier Guards ; the 
Hon’ble D. D. Field, the famous American jurist ; the Duc de 
Blacas; the Comte de Breteuil; and others whose names I 
forget. One of my most ibteresting visitors was Basil Ver- 
schagin, the Russian painter, who, after accompanying General 
-Kauffmann on the Khiva campaign, was destined to take part 
in the siege of Plevna and the forcing of the Shipka Pass, 
and to bring back -pictures in which the horrors of war have 
been shown to the world with exemplary realism. 

A pleasant addition to the regular work at Agra was the 
quarterly circuit to my old district of Muttra, That station 
had been greatly altered and improved since I began my 
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official life there in 1849. The city had, indeed, undergone but 
little change, and its towers and temples still looked down 
upon their reflection in the calm Jumna, But the European 
station had undergone a thorough transformation; the liber 

lity of a wealthy Hindu firm had turned the. Magistrate's 
bungalow into a sumptuous masonry villa; the Court-houses 
had been remodelled ; in lieu of the native horse artillery and 
grey-coated black dragoons, a full corps of British cavalry 
occupied the cantonmeut, During the greater part of my 
incumbency the regiment so quartered was the tenth Hussars, 
‘in which every officer was a sportsman and good fellow. I 


was invited to. become an honorary member of their mess, ' 


and many a .pleasant evening’ have I spent there. Colonel 
Molyneux was their first commandant; among other officers 
I particularly remember Lords Ralph Kerr, Crichton, and 
Campden; Cavendish (since Lord Chesham), “ Donjy ” 


Bulkeley, “Chicken” Hartopp, Brabazon, Wood, Gough,~*~ 


étc., etc. 

The early years of my Agra life are also: memorable for me 
by reason of ‘a final effort that I made to return to the execu- 
tive branch of the service. This was, doubtless, a mistake; I 
should not have left that department in 1867, unless I left it 
for good and witha firm intention of adhering in future to 
judicial duty. But the occasion was so natural that no one 
surely can make it a ground of ‘serious condemnation. 

It may be remembered that in 1862 I left the Muzafar- 
nagar Settlement unfinished, after sending in a report of 


progress, and expressing confidence of early success if permitted... x 


to return after the short absence ordered by the doctors. Up 
to that time I had been a somewhat fortunate member of 
the service, selected for early promotion by Thomason and 
Colvin, and honoured by some proofs of the confidence of their 
successor. But “the worm was at the root” of my little tree ; 


and my enforced departure before the work was finished was - 


seized as an opening for permanent exclusion from opportuni- 


ties of distinction in what was then the most favoured side of _ 


the service. Then came years of discredit for myself, and of 
apparent success for others in my former district. The new 
man, as already mentioned made quick work of the settlement, 
sent up his final report after two years more operation, and 
retired from the scene in a blaze of triumph, Bat this glofy 
was of short duration ; the adjoining district of Meerut, coming 
under settlement, was entrusted to an-officer of exceptional 
energy, who found, as he approached the Muzafarnagar border, 
such constant complaints, such universal signs of over-assess- 
ment and consequent distress, that he felt bound to bring the 
matter to the notice of the Revenue Board, Being in conse- 


ty 
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uence directed to add to his own immediate work a recon- 
ideration of the Muzafarnagar Settlement, he discovered a 
tate of things which led to the re-opening of the whole 
usiness, eight years after the people had hoped to have done 
rith trouble for a generation. On hearing of these things, I con- 
eived it a duty to myself and family to seek an ‘interview with 
he Lieutenant-Governor, for which purpose I repaired to Allaha- 
ad. Going to Government House at the appointed hour, I found 
iyself received, not, as usual, in his Honor's private room, 
ut in a soit of solemn hall of audience, where the great man 
at surrounded by his Secretaries and Members of the Board. 
'ather pleased than perplexed at this publicity, I stated my 
ase In reply to the question, What I had come for? TI said 
1 effect that I ventured to submit that, if my work was to 
e disturbed, I ought to be employed, or at the least consulted. 
Vas it or was it not the case that the settlement of Muzafar- 
gar was being revised owing to any defects or errors of mine? 
"his question—put I trust with due respect—was not imme- 
liately answered by his Honor ; on which Mr. John Inglis, the 
Member of the Board, in whose peculiar jurisdiction this district 
ay, made no hesitation in assuring the Lieutenant-Governor 
hat the Muzafarnagar Settlement had broken down from no 
ault of mine, ‘ Keene’s work, he was good enough to add, 
‘has stood all tests, and his assessments have furnished the 
asis of all later ratings.” . Satisfied with such complete 
estimony, I withdrew; the confirmation, in the form of a 
ormally recorded “ Resolution," came later, as will in due 
ourse appear. | 2 

~The immediate result of that effort, for which I do not think 
hat I can be reasonably blamed, was that I was offered an 
fficiating appointment as Commissioner of Revenue and 
`ircuit during the temporary absence of the Hon'ble R. Drum- 
nond, the permanent incumbent. Judged by the light of 
ubsequent events, I do not believe that this offer was due to 
my real change of sentiments in the breast of the Lieutenant- 
Governor, who intended it either as a sort of snare, or as a 
vay of providing for a temporary vacancy in the simplest 
nanner. But at the time it undoubtedly had all the appearance 
of an important step in the right direction. A District Judge- 
ship, though an office of considerable independence and use- 
ulness, presented but a narrow outlook; for, if other things 
were equal, there were only one or two higher posts in the 
\idicial line to be divided among some twenty-seven aspirants. 
A Commissioner, although his work might be of less im- 
ortance, and some at least made it almost a sinecure, led an 
ictive out-door life, and the chances of his becoming a 
Member of the Board, or Lieutenant-Governor, were about 
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even. His work! well, it almost depended on himseif. Under 
the curious system prevailing in Bengal and the N.-W.-Provinces, 
he might be everything or nothing, or anything between a | 
subordinate Providence, or a mere Post-office with .a certain 
licence of opening and garbling people's letters. His house- 
in the hot weather, his tent in the-cold, is.open, or ought to 
be; to all sorts and conditions of men. He has appellate powers 
in suits concerhing land which he can hear in open court, or 
dispose of mechanically in his private chamber, He bas to 
furnish anntial reports of all kinds of administrative operations, 
which may be based on his own inspections and researches, or 
may be compiled by the clerks in his office. I held this post 
for nearly half of 1872, during which I’ travelled over nearly 
the whole of my division—a country about equal in area to 
the kingdom of Scotland, with over five millions of inhabi- 
tants; regulated a number of complicated interests without 
friction’; “and introduced reforms in procedure whereby the, 
judicial powers of the office became for the first time a reality. 
Lest this last statement. may be thought “bounce,” I had 
better explain the nature of the chief of the reforms referred 
to. It was the Commissioner's duty to control the. decision 
of' suits in which questions of rent, distraint, eviction and 
such like matters were concerned ; and to hear appeals when 
the awards of the district revenue officers on such cases were 
called in question by the litigants. I found that it'was too 
much the habit to dispose of these cases in. a summary manner; | 
and my experience on the Bench led me to substitute a system 
whereby -the appeals of each district should be disposed of as 
the camp came into that district, due notices being served on. 
appellant and respondent, warning them of the time and place 
fixed for the hearing. All due care was then taken to act 
punctually accordingly. So elementary a measure of pro- 
cedure onght not to require mentioning; but I knew ofa 
case, not in the Agra division,. where a British barrister, 
retained in an appeal of this kind, was long unable to find 
out the place and time fixed for hearing, and, when at last 
he obtained a notice, attended only to find the case disposed 
- of before his arrival. 

Having thus -laboured, and finding that Mr. Drummond, on 
his return to India, was to -be translated to another Division, 
I not unreasonably hoped to be confirmed as Commissioner. 
But the Lieutenant-Governor was equal to the occasion, and: ^ 
a junior officer was sent to relieve me; an amiable man, but of 
no special merit or distinction. I solicited an explanation i in 
vain. It was a matter of sée¢ pro ratione voluntas. It is all. 
- over now, and hardly deserves reviving, unless as a little object- 
lesson to men in power, to warn them against unjust use, or 
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‘abuse, of their great means of affecting human happiness, 
.Here were the affairs of multitudes of harmless agriculturists 
taken out of the hands of one who understood them, and. whom 

"n they were beginning to understand, to be put into the charge 
of an outsider and a routineer. As for myself, I.had been 
injured beyond hope of redress; uséd as a warming-pan and 
thrown aside when done with, calumny being probably em- 
ployed (in what are known as “confidential remarks”) by 
way of justification—and all this by' a. man of conspicuous 
piety and high claims to respect in private life, but unable to 
resist the temptations of personal feeling. 

During my incumbency as Commissioner I gave a. dance 
to the members of the European colony ; and, while the 
festivity was at its highest, a telegram was put into my hands, 
announcing the assassination of the Viceroy, the respected 
and beloved Mayo, in the midst of a beneficent career. I 

afterwards heard from Sir Richard Pollock a; very curious 
‘account of the antecedents of the murderer, who had been 
his orderly when he was Commissioner at Peshawar. : Sir 
Richard told me that the man was gentle and fond of children ; 
but came one day to ask for leave, and, on being refused by 
his master, who had an inkling of what was in hand, went off 
to his mountain-home, murdered a man, in pursuit of a family 
vendeiia, and calmly returned to present himself for trial. It 
was necessary to sentence such a criminal to death ; but, on 
the Commissioner's recommendation, the sentence was coms 
muted by the very Viceroy whom he afterwards murdered, 

Whether it were the fact that Sher Ali's temper was roused: 
by the substitution of transportation; and that his frightful 
crimé was in any way due to such a cause, I cannot undertake 
to say, But had some reason to. suspect the possibility of 
so strange a thing, in an incident which occurred in my own: 
court not long after I had reverted to the Judgeship. I had 
finishéd the trial of a man who had taken life in a way that 
technically amounted to murder, yet presented extenuating cir- 
cumstances. Although the Assessors had found him guilty, 
and I was satisfied that the finding was in pens with 
the evidence, I resolved ‘on inflicting a secondary penalty, as 
the discretion vested in me by the Code allowed mé to do. Na 
sooner had I pronounced the mitigated award, than I felt a 
missile graze my ear, and heard a loud noise upon the panel 
at my back, The prisoner had taken off his hobnailed shoe, 
and flung it with all his force at my head. He was removed 
to prison, and, when he got there, was asked by the Superin- 
tendent, now Sir John Tyler, K. C. I. E, what had led him to 
act as he had done? He at once answered: Why did not 
the———sentence me to be hanged?” This ea trifling 
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as it proved, may, Jea, help to throw a light upon the 
crime of Sher Ali. 

In the autumn of 1874 the Deductive was transferred to ie 
council of the Viceroy as finance member, and was succeeded_, 
in the Government of the N.W..Provinces by Sir John 
Strachey, his Secretary being the present very distinguished 
Sir Charles Elliott, since Lieutenant-Governor of the Lower 
Provinces, In July of the following year they selected me 
for a second turn at the Commissionership during a temporary 
vacancy, and I had another opportunity of recurring to the 
field-work I had learned at Muzafarnagar. A question of great 
moment had arisen in a sub-division of the Mainpuri district, 
where my immediate predecessor, the amiable mediocrity al- 
ready mentioned, had got the settlement into some confusion. 
A rising young officer had made assessments which had been 
complained of and my predecessor had reported adversely 
to him without going to see the estates and without hearing" 
the- appeals. I was accordingly under the necessity of taking 
up these neglected and pressing affairs, and, although the 
rainy season was not over, and the swamped lands were only 
to be reached on the back of elephants, I inspected them 
all, and wrote a report which did justice to all parties, and 
procured me the honour’ of official recognition in the following 
year.* By that time, however, the substantive incumbent had 
returned’ from. leave, and I was once more back at the Judge’s 
Court, 

In the cold season of 1875, Agra was the scene of: much 
gaiety by reason of the visit of H. R. H. the Prince of - Wales; 
with some of whose suite I was already acquainted: It is my 
. misfortune, perhaps. my fault, that I have no very great in- 
terest in courts and courtiers; but, às the chief local anti- 
quary, I was afforded some opportunities of being useful to 
the distinguished visitors. The Stracheys entertained them 
well, having pitched a sumptuous camp for the purpose, with 
theatre, billiard-room, and other luxuries, very unusual in an 
Indian encampment. "The Anglo-Indians of the province gave 
a ball in the great hall of the old Mughal Palace. ` Another 
féte was given by the Municipality of Agra in the Taj Garden, 
which was illuminated for the purpose; and I accompanied 
the Prince, by special invitation, in a visit to the country, seat 
of the Emperor Akbar at Fatehpur Sikri. A. pretty incidernt* 
occurred as we drove,out. Some comely girls came down to 
the road-side at a village where the horses were changed and 
sang a song, of which I subsequently made, by command of 
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® * In conclusion I am to state that your predecessor's action in the 


» matter...are [szc] approved, and to request that the thanks of the Board 
may Hs ponveyed to Mr, Keene for his report.” 
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Iis Royal Highness, the following rough version—so far as I 
an now remember :— 


€ No fine scarlet scarf have T, 
MN Nor kirtle of Assyrian dye ; 
l If such you seek, I cannot be 
One in your festivity— 
But. you my shame will share. 


* I have no bangles for my arms, 
Nor amulet of magic charms, 
If such you own, I cannot hope 
In the games with you to cope— 
But yon my shame will share. 


tt Tingling gauds for joyful feet 
Worn by me you will not meet ; 
If such ornaments you ask, 
I must leave you to your task ; — i 
For you my shame must aret 






y, 1876, Sir John retired from the service, but soon 
ssumed pee of the finances, which had been ably 
e E by our last Lieutenant-Governor under the im- 
iediate inspiration of the wise and experienced Viceroy, Lord 
lorthbrook. By the end of March, 1876, when the financial 
ear came to a close, there was substantial surplus, after allow- 
ig for loss by exchange and the so-called '* famine-relief 
xpenditure,' with which, happily, our provinces had no con- 
ern or share, The new Lieutenant-Governor was a gentle- 
ian who was understood to owe his advancement to Crown’ 
atronage in England. Lord Lytton became Governor-General 
ad Viceroy, and ere long honoured Agra with a ‘visit. As 
tis does not pretend to be a historical work, it does not 
‘quire an examination of Lytton’s official career; but I am 
we that all who came into contact with him will ¢ agree in 
earing witness to the great charm of his conversation, in which 
it, acuteness, and affability were alike remarkable. 

‘The famine of 1873-74 had been localised in Bengal, and, 

zalt with most successfully by Lord Northbrook and Sir 

ichard Temple. A most serious and almost universal cala- 
ity of the same sort began to impend in 1876, But for the 
resent our part of India was safe, I was deputed to officiate 
; Commissioner to the Allahabad Division in the hot weather; 
òd, -during my absence from Agra, a ridiculous incident 
scurred at which I was glad not to have assisted. A suffi- 
ently full and correct account of the once notorious “ Fuller 





* The Deductive was far more successful as a Financier than some of 
s brother-officers—before or dfter— ; something was due, no doubt, to 
ord Northbrook ; but it cannot be denied that Sir —— was a skilful 
id assiduous subordinate, whatever may be thought of his powers in, 
immand. 
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case” may be foundiin Captain | Trotter’s excellent history ` 
Modern India*, and the incident is connected with these pag: 
ouly by the fact that it inspired me witha little epigram. M 
Leeds, the Joint- Magistrate of Agra, was reproved for nof bein 
more severe in the punishment of a pleader i in my Court name 
Fuller for assaulting a servant, who unhappily -died the sam 
dày of a ruptured spleen; not directly due to the assáult. TI 
comment that was circulated was to tlic foilowin£ effect :— 
* Robert, Lord Lytton, 
Had little to sit on; 
teing slender of body and limb, 
"Till he‘ heard of the deeds 
Of the lenient Leeds, 
And proceeded to sit upon him.” 

The affair was as trivial as the lines ; but a vehement dispui 
with the Local Government and High Court arose, and rac 
feelings were aroused that are always best left sleeping. - 

Next year the drought reached the North-West Provi: 
rain fell till October; and much suffering ensued to m T 
beast. The cattle died fast, having nothing to eat but tànf up 
of such crops. as could be raised round the we ls, eked óüt b 
the leaves of trees, and this provision was so scanty that only tk 
more valuable animals could be keptalive. Then came the tut 
of the old, the young, and the female population, who began 1 
die like flies. We got up a relief fund. from which numbers we! 
fed daily. Solate as February 1878, I find from an entry i 
“my journal, that in one poor house, where a pound of food wa 
the day's allowance, there were 1,000 new admissions in on 
morning.’ The jails; of which there were two at Agra;—wér 
crowded by the great numbers of persons either driven to crim 
by want, or committing minor offences in the hope of receivin 
punishment which would give them food and shelter for a fe 
weeks. 

In the midst of these sad scenes the Government held 
solemn Assemblage at Delhi to celebrate the assumption by, th 
Queen of the title of Empress of India} This ceremony too 
place on the 1st of January 1877, and on the 8th the Vicero 
came to Aligarh to take part in a less dazzling, but not perhap 
less important celebration. The College founded by Saya 
Ahmad at Aligarh has been already mentioned, and I ar 
proud tosay that I was one of the only two Europeans electq 
to the committee. The plans for the buildings being no: 
complete, and Muslim feeling. for and against. the movemen: 
by this time largely excited, Lord Lytton undertook tolay th 





©. India under Victoria ; ; Vol. I1, p 366. London, W. H. Allen, 1386. 
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oundation stone*. The season was that fair time which suc- 
ceeds Christmas in Upper India. The winter rains had re. 
reshed the face of the eartb, the trees were io full leaf, the sun 
ihone with à mellow ray on "the roses in the grounds- about the 
-ollege site, and a cheerful crowd, chiefly of Mahomedans, 
the arrival of the Vicer egal party from early morning. 
before noon His Excellency appeared, attended by 
mene and by his own personal staff, and a cortége of 
followers. After an address had been read by 
f the founder, Lord Lytton spoke in the graceful 

A wry way that distinguished him from all, even the 
„aet of Anglo-Indians. He declared the pleasure which: 
he Government took, and would ever take, in such an institu- 
ion, referring to the past glories of Muslim learning, and to 
he benefits that European science and civilisation had once 
eceived from Islam, and exhorting Muslims of.to-day whom his 
rords: might reach, to “ seek new fields of conquest and fresh 
Pportunities for the achievements of a noble .ambition." The 
Viceroy and his suite left in the afternoon ; in the evening there 
ras a dinner-party, in which many Asiatic gentlemen joined, 
nd it devolved on me to propose the health of our excellent 
ntertainer. It may be well to add that the College has escaped 
he dangers of Anglo-Indian interference, and conciliated the 
ince hostile attitude of Mahomedan orthodoxy. It now re- 
eives over 400 students from all parts of the vast peninsula, 
ind by no means all Muslims. The buildings whose foundation 
ve witnessed seventeen years ago are now completed, the 
xincipal quadrangle measuring 1,000 feet by 5co, and standing 
«- crounds-of one hundred acres. Each student has his own 
uite of rooms, and the total cost of his board and education is 
miy Rs. 250 per annum. It is a source of pardonable pride to ` 
iave been. connected, however remotely, with such a noble 
ndertaking. 

About the middle of the year we moved into a fine house 
iear my court, having wide grounds, including a steeple- chase 
ourse, a swimming-batb, and a detached library, in which I 
rosecuted my historical studies with much labour. On the 
ollowing year I was transferred to Meerut. 









H, G. KEENE, 





p Sir'$ Abmad's outspoken ways had at one time given such offence that, 
Bout twenty years ago, the oracles of Islam were consulted by his enemies, 
nd a Fatwa was obtained from Mecca to tlie effect that his killing would 
e no murder. About the same time he firmly resisted a proposal by the 
Deductive” to introduce in his scheme a nieasure of education for girls, 
t would, he said, * prove a complete failure, and probably produce mis- 
hicvous result." (See ERE by nu p. 3232 . 








ART. IV.—THE HISTORICAL ASPECTS OF THE 
! OPIUM QUESTION. 


OW that the Report of the Opium Commission I 
for some time published in its seven bulky volu 

their two-and-a-half thousand pages of closely printgg 
an idea can be formed of the enormous mass of evig 
has recorded on the subject. The general public as bees 
not likely to take much interest io the volumin es, with 
of the witnesses examined ; and, except the a’ "oa atte 
the Commission, which is contained in Volumef., c. that it. - 
interesting reading is probably to be found in the Hr... 
Appendices by Sir James Lyall and. Mr. Dane, in the seventt 
and last volume. As comparatively few people, other thar 
. Government officials to whom it is supplied, are likely to have 
the opportunity of seeing the Report, or, if they should Trat 
the opportunity, the time to devote to reading it, a shor 
resumé of these interesting appendices may not seem out o 
place. l 

Opium, it appears, was not always grown in India, and ni 
mention of it occurs in the earlier Sanskrit writers. It is firs 
alluded to in the * Bháraprakásha" and other Ayur-Vedi 
works, that date only some 800 years or so back. The origi 
of the word is Greek; and it is.supposed that the knowledge o 
the drug was communicated by the Greeks to the Arabs, b: 
whom it was introduced into India and China. The reason. o 
the spread of opium eastwards with the Mahomedan conquest 
is. probably, that the use of alcohol being forbidden by thi 
then newly promulgated religion, those who desired intoxi 
cants were obliged to have recourse to opium, or the variou 
products of the hemp plant. Hence the use of opium spreac 
eastwards from Arabia, through Persia, and into India witl 
the Arab invaders who conquered Sindh from the sea in th 
eighth century, and was extended through the country by the 
successive waves of Mahomedan conquest, each of which ex 
tended further than the last, 

The introduction of opium into China, too, appears to hav 
been due to the Mahomedan Mongols who established thi 
Yuen Dynasty in China in A. D. 1260; for, although mentior 
of the poppy is found in older Chinese writers, they merely 
refer to it as an ornamental flower whose seeds in decoc 
tion possessed certain medical qualities, and without any 
reference to its intoxicating effects. The Mongols were, ni 
doubt, acquainted with the use of opium from their conquests ii 
Turkestan and Persia, where, as we have said, it was by that tim 
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known and in general use. As the use of opium became more 
extended, it became a valuable article, not only to the producer 
and manufacturer, but also to the trader, as, on account of its 
' Se i diga and freedom from Hability to deterioration by keep- 

, it became a convenient medium for exchange for the com- 
malities of the countries where it was consumed. Up to the 
fifteenth century the sea trade in the Indian and Chinese seas 
had been entirely in Oriental hands ; but all this was changed 
by the discovery of the Cape route by the Portuguese in 1488, 
although it was not until ten years later that they first crossed 
the Indian Ocean and landed on the West Coast of India. 

From this time history chronicles a series of attempts made 
by English and Dutch adventurers to secure a share in the 
Oriental trade. They generally, however, failed, as individual 
traders were not sufficiently strong to contend with the Spanish 
and Portuguese monopoly. To break down this monopoly, - 
the English and Dutch East India Companies were formed, 
-—between the years 1600 and 1602, and in the course of the next 

ten years they had founded factories on the east coast at Surat, 

and in Bengal at Hooghly. Though the English and Dutch 
quarrelled amongst themselves, they combined against the 
Spanish and Portuguese, and by the middle of the seventh cen- 

. tury had obtained a considerable portion of the trade in opium, as 

well as in other commodities. Although, in the case of general 

commodities, the English had the predominance, the Dutch 
maintained the lion’s share of the opium trade, and attempt- 
ed to create a monopoly in it for the purpose of export to 

Ceylon, the Malacca Straits, and the Malay Archipelago. The 
_ gp ortiiguese, on the other hand, maintained on the west the 

trade in Malwa opium, which they exported from their ports 

on the Bay of Cambay. This they exported to China, and 

a their trade with that country was so important, that in 1537 
they had founded a settlement there, at Macao, fully a hundred 
years before the English attempted the China trade. 

This will probably be entirely new information to those anti- 
opiumists who hold the belief that England introduced the 
import of foreign opium into China, and stimulated the demand 
for it there in order to increase its consumption and their 
own consequent profits. There is also no reason from history 
to infer that the consumption of opium in India itself increased 
after the European traders and companies. appeared. Portu- 

+ ouese, Dutch, and Mussalman writers of the sixteenth century 
all speak of the prevalence of the habit at that time, and the evi- 
dence seems rather to point to the amount of the drug then 
consumed being greater than: at the present time, as mention 
is made of large exports to Malabar and the Deccan which now 
consume very little opium. By their occupation of Bengal 
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1758, the East India Company obtained a stronger position 
in their mercaütile dealings, and became masters of the town 
of Patna and the poppy-growing country in its neighbourhood, ' 
This town had already become the settlement of numerous ' 
traders, and was the northern limit from which the factories 
on the Hooghly drew their stores of opium and other commo->— 
dities from inland. Up to this time, it must be borne in mind, 
and, in fact, up to the year 1772,the East India Company 
occupied merely the position of traders in respect of opium, 
as of any other commodity, buying it at the market rates in 
this country, and disposing of it by auction in Calcutta. The 
monopoly of its purchase, which they afterwards assumed, 
was not then in their hands, and even in the case of this 
monopoly, history, again, corrects a somewhat prevalent error 
among the Anti-Opiumist Party, vzz., that the Company created 
it. For it shows that they took over a monopoly which they 
found previously existing, and merely continued the condi- 
tions which they found in:force, ` le 

This, then, was the stateofthings up to 1758, when the events 

- of that time led to the English becoming masters of Bengal 
and Behar, and, with them, of the town of Patna and the sur- 
rounding opium-producing districts. When these provinces 
came under. our control, there already existed at Patna a 
‘ring of native opium dealers, who, by means of combination 
and the well-known oriental custom of giving advances for 
cultivation, had contrived to prevent the cultivators from sel- 
ling their produce to any merchants but themselves. The 
‘European merchants trading in opium were, therefore, obliged 
to buy from them at the rates at which they controlled tha — 
market. This practically amounted to a monopoly, or “ corner, 
though not a monopoly granted by.the Moghul Government. 
For, though the expedient of a monopoly of the purchase and 
sale of opium had been resorted to by the Moghul Government 
from the time of Akbar, who farmed it out to contractors for 
districts or entire provinces, the disturbances of the early part 
‘of the eighteenth century had so weakened that Government, 
that the state monopoly in Bengal and Behar had fallen into 
‘disuse, and its place been taken by the ring alluded to above, 
formed by the leading merchants among themselves. 

Although the Company took over the collection of the 
-Revenue in 1665, it was not until 1773 that it took control of. 
the Administration. which, in the meantime, remained in the-—~ 
hands of the native authorities, During this interval the 
Agents of the Company. were able to take advantage of their 

predominant situation, without the restraints which the respon- 

sibilities of authority on their part would have imposed ; and, 
aS they were at that time.allowed to engage ín trade on their 
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own account, the Company's Agents at Patna, who were kaown 

as the Patna Council, appropriated for their private benefit the 

monopoly of the purchase of opium which they found in the 
hands of the Patna ring of merchants. 

The Dutch and French Companies would not, however, ac- 
quie3ce in this transfer ; and, finding the native ring broken, tried 
to create an interest for themselves, by.sending their own pur- 
chasers to deal direct with the cultivators. The dispute which 
resulted between them and the reels s servants was finally 
settled by a compromise which left the Company.the sole d 
chaser from the cultivators and small country dealers, while the 
French and Dutch were allowed a certain proportion of the 
opium so purchased. This arrangement, however, did not en- 
tirely prevent interlopers from forcing their way in and buying 
direct from the ryots, which led to numerous disturbances and 
affrays. 

When, in 1773, Warren Hastings was appointed Governor- 

-(Gepneral, with statutory powers to organise a Governmenf, one 
of his first reforms was to deprive the Agents of the Company 
of the rigbt of private trade which they had so greatly abused. 
But the case of the Patna opium monopoly was found to be 
of a special nature, and it was consequently decided to recog- 
nise the monopoly, and to take,it over for the benefit of the 
public Revenue. 

The Company was, no doubt, justified in doing this, as it 
would have led to endless disturbances and affrays if the trade 
in opium had been declared free, and every adventurer of the 
rival European nations allowed to compete in its purchase. 

Moreover, it was merely ee a monopoly that had 
‘existed from ? Mogul times, originally as'a State monopoly, and 
was acquiesced in by the cultivators themselves, 

The Company, although taking over the right of purchase, 
left the form of the traffic unchanged, and retained the same 
native contractors who formerly purchased in the private in- 
terests, of the Patna Council, paying them for the opium sup- 
plied at the arranged contract price. 

The bulk of the opium the Company sold in Calcutta at 
public auction, reserving a portion for the French and Dutch 
Companies, in recognition of the interest they had previously 
acquired in the monopoly, and keeping a portion for the Com- 
pany'sown use on its commercial side. “ These amounts the 

s Companies were to take over at the average auction prices, 
The amount reserved by the British East India Company -was 
small, and was intended only for the trade use of their com- 
mercial factory in Sumatra,” . . 

The Company had now, by its oe obtained the pro- 4 
fits which were formerly made by the merchants who traded 
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between Patna and Calcutta, and in 1775 it was proposed that 
it should goa step further and reap the exporter's profits as 
well, by itself exporting and selling the opium in China, This, 
proposal was, however, oe by the Council; and, though, in 
1781, on account of the failure of its opiutn sales in Calcutta, 
and the expenses of the wars in which it was then engaged, the ^ 
Company did send two ship-loads of opium, one to China, 
and one to the Straits, the Chinese consignment was sold ata 
heavy loss, because of the “ immense quantities " of opium im- 
ported just before by the Portugese. This enterprise was dis- 
approved by the Court of Directors, as contrary to the policy 
and dignity of the Company, and was not repeated, 

The system of monopoly described above continued until 
the time of Lord Cornwallis, when, in 1786, an official purchas- 
ing agency was substituted for the contract system with native 
dealers, This change became necessary, as it was found that 
owing to the high prices bid at auction by the Government 
Contsactors for the right to contract, they were unable to pay— 
the cultivators a reasonable price for the opium, and, at the 
-same time, retain a profit for themselves, and the cultivators 
consequently suffered. 

Lord Cornwallis had, therefore, only two alternatives open 
to him, either to improve the condition of the cultivator by 
removing the abuses of the contractor system, and appointing 
a direct agency, or to revert to free trade in opium. 

Sir James Lyall conclusively shows that Lord Cornwallis was 
right in adopting the former alternative, as the latter, besides 
being, in all probability, as before, a source of disturbances be- 
tween rival purchasers, '^would have meant giving up a latge.. 
revenue, and all effective power of controlling the internal con- 
sumption of opium. It would also have led, in all probabiltiy, 
to a great increase in the growth of poppy and tbe export of 
opium," in the same manner as bas taken place in the case of 
indigo, and later in the case of tea, coffee, jute and tobacco, 
where European as well as native capital is free to seek 
investment, | 

It must also be ee ere that at that time the export of 
opium to China was recognised and permitted by the Chinese 
Government, and. was not declared to be contraband until ten 
years later. Even when the Chinese Emperor subsequently, 
in 1796, passed the edict prohibiting the import of opium, there 
was no reason for the Indian Government to change its posi>~ 
tion. The annual export of Malwa opium exceeded that of 
Bengal, and over this it had, at that time, no control. To 
have suppressed the Bengal opium trade, besides inflicting an 
unjust wrong’on all the opium cultivators, would merely have 
nded somuch more of the trade over to the Malwa and 
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Persian drug. It is also a fact frequently overlooked, that this 
first prohibition of the import of opium, as is set forth in the 
Chinese edict in question, was not based on any moral grounds, 
but was intended to prevent the export of silver, in which pay- 
jent for the opium was made, 
Phe Company having now taken direct control of the pur- 
ing agency, it soon became apparent that, to keep up 
ality of the opium, it was necessary to prevent smuggling 
of an inferior quality from Oudh and other foreign 
and a law to that effect was passed in 1797, which 
ited the cultivation of poppy except under licence. 
e Calcutta Government went a step further, by limit- 
Bitivation of poppy to those districts where the quality 
was best, and the cultivation could be most easily watched, to 
prevent smuggling and illicit export. The cultivation was 
thus prohibited in Bengal proper, by refusing to give licences. - 
When, in 1801, we acquired the Doab and Rohilkand, and, 
~“—~-in.- 1803, the remainder of the North-Western Provinces, the 
Bengal monopoly system was extended to those provinces also. 
At this time the policy of the Bengal Government was to 
limit the production of opium, so as to obtain only the best 
quality that would command a high price, In this they were 
considerably hampered by the export of Malwa opium from 
the Bombay coast, over which they had no control. When, in 
1818, after the Third Mahratta war, we obtained the whole of 
the Bombay Presidency, except Sindh, and also a protectorate 
over Rajputána, Central India, and Nagpur, the Governmerit 
at once took measures to prevent the competition of Malwa 
m=- opium from injuring the Bengal trade. 

They had already, in 1803, prohibited the export of Malwa 
opium from their Bombay ports, and in 1805 they attempted to 
prevent the poppy cultivation in such Bombay districts as then 
came under their control. But this was resisted by the Dombay 
Government, on the ground that the opium there produced 
was only for local consumption, in which view they were 
supported by the Directors in England. 

When, however, in 1818, the Government obtained control 
of the entire coast, with the exception of Sindb, to which opium 
could be conveyed only by a long and expensive route, it at- 
tempted to create a monopoly of purchase in the Malwa opium 
similar to that in Bengal. But this attempt failed, as the 

' cultivators demanded a higher price than the Company was 
prepared to give. 

Consequently, between 1824 and 1826, treaties were made 
with several of the Native States, by which our agents purchas- 
ed the opium in those States, and forwarded it mostly to 
Bombay, but also partly to Calcutta, while part was used for 
the excise opium of the Bombay Presidency, 
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This’ system, however, was found to lead to excessive smug- 
E and frequent affrays, and in 1830 it was abandoned, and 
the system of transit duty substituted which has since remained 
in force. ‘By this system the opium is allowed to pass through 
British territory by certain fixed routes, on the payment of a 
transit duty, ‘The amount of duty bad at first to be fixed 
and varied’ between Rs. 125 and 175 per chest, so as n 
make it more profitable to convey the opium by the longe 
to Sindh, But when, in 1843, Sindh was annexed ar 
opium was ‘thenceforth unable to reach the coast, exce; 
British territory, the duty was gradually raised, ur 
it was Rs. 600 per:chest, and’ since that time it has 
tween Rs. 600 and 700. Owing to the taxes impos " 
means of high rates of land Revenue in the Natii Su) Sup 
which it is grown, and transit and other taxes » O62, uy 
Native States through which it may have to pi. 94d o 
reaches British territory, the Revenue obtained fi, WALLET 
opium is much lower than that from the Bengal mom :&o jo 
tliis, apart from other reasons, is a justification for kegs Əy} i 
transit duty as high as possible, To guard against smt» i 
to the coast for export, or into British territory for illié 
sumption, Government has of late years made treaties Wiur vue 
Native States concerned. 

' Baroda is allowed to grow and export opium by sea on con- 
dition of strictly controlling the cultivation and manufacture 
by a State monopoly similar to ours. Al] the other States have 
agreed to prohibit cultivation, to prevent smuggling, and to 
use. only Malwa opium for their internal consumption, making 
formal indent for the amount they require. All the States .. ~ 
under the Bombay Government, and the Punjab, Hyderabad. 
and Mysore, obtain Malwa opium for their excise consumption 
by indent in the above manner. This, then, is the position 
which the Government of India now occupies in respect of 
opium, It has created no new trade in opium and no new 
supply, and the result of every measure it has taken since it 
first became connected with: the opium trade, when in 1773 
the Company took over the Bengal. monopoly which bad pie- 
viously existed in their territories, has been to restrict the 
production and outturn of opium. 

Having thus seen the exact position which the Government 
of India occupies in respect of the growth of the poppy and 
«manufacture .of opium, and the successive stages by which it ~~ 
has reached its.present state, it remains forus to consider, 
from: a historical point of view, our relations with China in 
respect of the import of opium into that country. — . 

Various early attempts: were made by the London East 
India Company to open a trade with China, but -without 
success, a result chiefy due to the hostility of the Portu- 
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guese, who had, as we have seen, a settlement at' Macao, 
near Canton. From 1664, however, they succeeded in obtain», 
ing a certain amount of trade with Amoy. Subsequently. 
Canton became the chíef resort of British ships, and by the 
mencement of the eighteenth century, a fairly regular trade 
been established there. 
1702 the Emperor conferred the. monopoly of all. foreign 
rade at Canton on an individual called the Emperor's. 
merchant, and he, in his turn, sublet. his monopoly to certain, 
companies of merchants, with whom all the foreign trade 
had to be carried on. This condition of things continued: 
until after the war of 1840-42. In 1757 the Emperor. 
passed an edict, forbidding Europeans from trading with any 
other port than Canton, and in 1759 the English factory, 
at Ningpo was destroyed. : 
Although the greater part of the general trade of the 
—-—~sountry tówards the end of the 18th century was in Eng'ish 
hands, no attempt had been made to establish political rela- 
tions between the English and Chinese Governments, Conse- 
quently, in 1792, an embassy was despatched under Lord. 
Macartney, but it produced no practical results. Further 
negotiations were attempted in 1795 and 1803, but without 
affecting the difficulties with which the merchants had had to. 
contend, and in 1807 an affray which took place at Canton 
between: some sailors of the “ Neptune " and the Chinese, led 
to further friction, and was followed. by another of a similar. 
nature in 1810. The Agents of the Company, or, as they 
~~. were called, the “Supra Cargoes," used to reside at Canton 
only during the trading season, and then retire to the Portu- 
guese settlement at Macao, The four Senior Supra Cargoes, 
called the Presidents, and the Select Committee, managed the 
transaction of business, and this continued until the Company 

lost its monopoly in 1834. : 
'The first edict declaring opium contraband was issued in 
1799. and the object of passing it was to preveut the export of 
silver from the country ; but there is evidence to show that 
opium was treated as contraband before the edict was actually. 
issued. The necessity for this edict arose from the fact that 
the Chinese recognised trade with foreigners by barter only, 
which was the method of carrying on the regular trade with, 
» .-the Company; but, opium being contraband, such traders as 
imported. it could not dispose of it by open barter, and pay.. 
ment was made for it in silver. . | 
. On the issue of the above edict, the Select, Committee. 
requested the Governor-General of India to issue a péremp- | 
tory order, forbidding opium being brought on board the 
Company's boats for China ; but though such measures were , 
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taken, the import of the drug by the Portuguese, over whom 
the Company had no control, continued unabated through 
their settlement at Macao, and the prohibition soon ceased 
to be enforced at Canton itself also. 

In 18:5 the Chinese issued a further edict against | 
opium trade, declaring that all ships at Macao were' to 
searched for contraband ; but the edict was never carried 38 
and it was probably intended chiefly to defend the I1. EN 
officials from responsibility. 

To protect the China trade from the sudden inedito eus 
it was subjected to by the caprices of the local Chinese , 
officials, a Mission was despatched in 1816 under Lord Amherst. 
This, however, failed, owing either to the hostile influence 
of the Governor of Canton, or the refusal to comply with the 
Emperor’s demand, that the Ambassador should perform the 
Kowtow ceremony of prostration. 

About this time the opium trade again attracted notice, and ^ 
in 1816 an edict was ‘passed making the Chinese “ Hong ” 
merchants, as those making the trading monopoly were called, 
personally responsible for enforcing the prohibition agaiust it, 
and with this object the searching of all foreign ships was or- 
dered. The traders appealed to the Select Committeé, who 
resolved to support their rights by preventing any search from 
being made. This action of the Committee had the effect of 
implicating the Company in the opium trade and in the 
smuggled export of silver to which it gave rise, and which was 
the real ground of objection to it on the part of the Chinese 
Government. The Board of Directors however, disapproved of—~ 
the Committee’s action, as they had no intention of allowing the 
trade in opium, carried on only by private traders over whom 
they had no control, to interfere with the Company’s trade 
with China, | 

It is a significant fact, as showing the amount of sincerity 
to be attached to the edicts against the importation of opium, 
that the Chinese penal laws against the trade had never yet 
been enforced, and it would rather appear that such edicts were 
issued with the knowledge that their evasion would be a 
source of income through large bribes to the officials concerned. 
They cannot, in fact, be considered as having been founded 
on any moral considerations. 

In 1821 the Chinese Government again took measures ^ 
against the import of opium, by depriving the Senior Hong 
merchant of ‘his button for supposed complicity in the 
trade. The merchants were threatened with severe punishment 
unless they assisted in suppressing the trade; and they ap- 
pealed to the Select Committee to induce the traders to remove 
the opium ships from the port. 
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- The measures taken, however, only had the effect of 
-driving the trade from Canton to the Island of Lintin, from 
which, place it was subsequently carried on from ships moored 

there, and known as the “ opium receiving ships." "The object 
of this further action against opium, as appears from the edict 
issued in the following year, was, as in the case of previous 
edicts, to prevent silver from leaving’ the country in payment 
for opium. s 

Other sources of friction continued to occur, arising out 
of various matters, such as the presence of a European lady at 
Canton, the right of Europeans to ride in sedan chairs, and 
the enclosing of a piece of land round the Company's factory, 
matters wbich appear trivial, but which the Chinese treated 
as of great importance. Collisions were constantly occurring 
between the Chinese, whose manner to all foreigners was in- 
sulting, and the private traders, whose behaviour was in many 

*^(tases-overbearing. 

In 1834 the term of the Company's monopoly expired, and 
Government then appointed three Superintendents of the 
trade of British subjects with China, One of these was Lord 
Napier, and considerable opposition was offered to his coming 
to Canton without the special permission of the Emperor, 
who only allowed such foreigners as were merchants. Lord 
Napier’s mission failed, as the Chinese would not treat him 
on terms of such equality as he considered were due to 

his official position, and they finally suspended all trade 
until he should withdraw from Canton. He consequently 
~withdrew to Macao, where he subsequently died. He was 
succeeded by Mr. Davis; but the Chinese Governor still refused 
to recognise the Superintendents, or to allow them to live'at 
Canton. 

As an outcome of these strained relations, an edict was 
issued at the close of 1834, prohibiting the import of opium, 
and directing that all Chinese smuggling it were to be severely 
punished ; but, as Mr. Davis pointed out, there was no reason 
to suppose that this edict was any less nugatory than similar 
edicts that had preceded it. The result of the abolition of 
the East India Company’s monopoly was, that the illicit 
trade in opium largely increased, and in 1836 the value of the 
opium imported was 18,000,000, dollars. 

“fn 1836, the Vice-President of the Chinese Sacrificial 
Court submitted a memorial to that Government, setting forth 
the evil which trade in opium was causing’ by leading to the 
drain of silver from the country, and proposing that, to 
remedy this, the trade should'be legalised, a duty being 
imposed on it, so that the opium might be paid for by barter, 
The proposal was considered by the Emperor and his officials, 
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but was finally rejected, and in. its place a fresh edict was 
issued in 1837 against the import of the drug. 

Captain Elliott, who succeeded Mr. Davis, having agreed. 
to superscribe his applications by the word “ pin," or petition, - 
was allowed to reside at Canton. As would appear from his 
report on the subject to Lord Palmerston, the real objection 
of the’ Chinese was not so much to the outside trade in 
opium at Liotin as to the trade there in tea, and to the 
mission for the distribution of tracts during the previous 
years to various places on the coast ; and its real object thus 
was to restrict all trade to Canton itself. 

In 1837 an edict was issucd to Capt Elliott to order the 
removal of the opium-receiving ships that were moored outside 
Campsey Moon. To this he replied that he had no official 
knowledge of their existence, being only concerned with licit 
trade. In 1838, Huagtae Hong, one of thé Hong merchants, 
having defaulted, and the Chinese Government having failed= 
to liquidate his debts. the matter was represented to the English 
Government, with a request that measures should be taken to 
induce the Chinese Government to carry out its guarantee. Sir 
Frederick Maitland was consequently despatched, and, after 
some friction at first, succeeded in establishing friendly rela- 
tions with the Governor and then returned. 

In 1838 the Chinese Government again issued orders against 
the smuggling of opium, :and threatened to destroy the house 
of a Mr. Innes,a merchant who had imported a consignment 
in an^ American ship, unless he left Canton. This he ultimate- 
ly did. An attempt was also made to execute a Chinaman — 
who had been concerned in the trade, in the square before 
the factories, but this the merchants resisted, and an injudicious 
treatment of the crowd on this occasion led to a disturbance 
which resulted in the merchants being driven into. the factory. 
The mob was ultimately dispersed-by Chinese soldiers. Further 
negociations followed, 2d on Captain Elliott agreeing to issue 
a notice against the smuggling boats, the matter was brought. 
' to a conclusion. 

In the following year, however, a Chinaman implicated in 
the trade was executed in front of the factory, and Lin, the 
Imperial High Commissioner, was deputed to take measures 
to stamp out the illicit opium trade. From the proclamation. 
issued by him, it is clear that the objection to the opium traf&c— 
on this, as on every previous occasion, was, that it caused an: 
export of silver from the country, 

He directed that all opium stored in the ships anchored off 
Lintin should be given up, and that any foreigner subsequent- 
ly taking part in the trade, should suffer the. extreme penalty 
of the law ;. trade was stopped, and the. European residents 
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were prevented from leaving Canton; Captain Elliott agreed . 
to obtain all the opium in the possession of the merchants 
and give it up, on condition that all foreigners. confined 
in Canton might be allowed to depart, This the Chinese 
Commissioner agreed to, and 20,283 chests were eventually. 
delivered, it being supposed that the Chinese Government 
would remunerate the owners for this forcible confiscation. 
The Chinese Commissioner, however, did not carry out his 
part of the compact. Bonds were required from Captain 
Elliott and the merchants that they would be personally liable 
to death in case any of their countrymen should henceforth 
smuggle opium ; and that any ship on whichany smuggled opium 
might be found, should be at once confiscated to the Chinese, 
Government, together with the whole of its cargo. Both these 
conditions were manifestly impossible to comply with, and, in. 
justice, only the individuals concerned in the smuggling could. 
be liableto penalty, The merchants were willing to sign bonds, 
-pledging themselves individually ; but this was not agreed to. 
At the same time a strong palisade was constructed round 
the factory and armed men were posted at the only exits; . 
As soon as the delivery of the opium chests was completed 
at Lintin, Captain Elliott was allowed to leave Canton, aud with 
him the British merchants. withdrew to Macao. At the same. 
time the principal firms submitted a memorial to the English 
Government, praying that measures might be taken to.ensure 
their compensation for the opium. that had been: surrendered, 
and asserting that, although the trade had been nominally con- 
traband, it had hitherto been tacitly acquiesed .in, and opium 
Had even been supplied to the boats of the Governor himself 
and other high officials. The House of Commons had .also 
recognised the trade in the report of its Select Committee in 
1830, and in the subsequent report in 1832. eof; xí ovt 
General trade was not suspended. British ships.remained. 
outside the port, and the Americans who had executed .the 
bonds required by the Chinese Government remained at Canton: 
and undertook the carrying trade, both of, British goods and 
of China produce, between that place and Horg-Kong. .. .. 
At this time matters were further complicated by an affray 
which took place in a drunken brawl between some English and. 
American sailors and some Chinese, in which one of the latter 
was killed. The Chinese.officials demanded that the murderer 
should be given up, but Captain Elliott. was unable to comply 
with this demand, as, although he tried and punished those who 
were concerned in the riot, he was unable to'ascertain who, the 
actual murderer was, The Chinese consequently ordered the 
English to withdraw: from Macao, and, on their withdrawing 
to Hong-Kong, issued an edict forbidding any one to supply 
VoL. CIL] l I9 
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them with food. "hs. this edict meant starvation, they wére 
obliged to drüw supplies from the mainland ; and, às they wert: 
returning, ah, encounter took place with some "Chinese war junks. 

Further négociations wete then opened, and three conditions 
were demandéd by the Chinese— M 

"(r) That’ all opium in the ships which had arrived at 
Hong-Kong should be given up. 

tQ) That-tlie/ murderer of the Chinaman, Lin Weihe, 
should be given up. 

(3) That ópium- receiving ships should be removed be- 
yond the great Ladrone; and that any of the sixteen persons 
banished from ‘China for ‘having been concerned in the opiun 
trade, who’had not already left the country, should do so at once. 

To the first and last of these conditions Captain Elliott 
agreed; but the second he was unable to comply with, as the 
murderer of Lin Weihe could not be discovered, though trial 
had been held; besides which many of those concerned were 
Americans over whom Captain Elliott hàd no control. 

' On this point it is clear that the Chinese officials would 
have been satisfied with any innocent person being sacrificed: 
to save their dignity, and "repeated suggestions were made 
during the negociations that the Hong merchants should be 
allowed to persuade some lascar, or to purchase some Macao 
slave to personate the offender." 

On the 27th October 1839; the Chinese Commissioner issued 
an order which was practically a declaration of war, and 
on the 2nd November’ the Chinese fleet sailed out against 
the English’ vessels anchored below Chuenpee: Even then the 
Admiral agreed to withdraw if any one ‘man were given up—as 
the murderer of Lin Weihe. It was, however, again VPE 
out that this was impossible, and an engagement took place. 

It is not necessary for the present subject to review subse- 
quent events, or the course of the war, which terminated in 
1842. The ‘object of’ reviewing the foregoing events has been 
to show that the war was not, as is sometimes stated, a war 
to compel ‘the Chinese to take opium against their will, The 
opium trade was, no doubt, its immediate cause; but, had the 
Chinesé been less violent and aggressive, the war might have 
been averted, and the first outbreak of hostilities was, as has 
been seen, due to the refusal to comply with a demand that 
an innocent person should be given up for execution as a 
murderer—a demand which was rightly refused. The feéting 
of hostility towards the foreigners was also due to other caüses 
than the sole one of the export of opium, such as bringing 
foreign women into Canton, riding in sedan chairs, distri- 
buting religious: tracts, and employing native servants, all ol 
which the Chinese regarded as serious offences. : Moreover, the 
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constant friction that was. occurting through the Select Com- : 
mittee, and subsequently the superintendents, trying to com- 
municate with the Chinese officials on terms other than those 
of ser Hae increased the irritation against the outer barbariaiis. ` 
aged‘ conditions which resulted from the termination . 
of tne Company's monopoly in 1830, and the acceptance of 
Free Trade, made it inevitable that the smuggling.trade in 
opium would increase, as, owing to the refusal of the Chinese 
to enter into diplomatic relations with our Government, which’. 
would have given our representative authority to prevent the 
trade and punish the offenders, it was impossible to suppress 
it. Moreover, the Chinese people and the Mandarins were as- 
much responsible for the smuggling as the foreign traders. m 

In the Treaty and ‘Tariff Negociations of 1842, which 
followed the war, the Chinese Government did not ask that the 
import of opium might be prohibited, and there was no pro- 
vision. regardiog -the trade, which continued to be contraband. 
as before. Nor did the English Government : press. them to 
legalise it. : 

From 1843 to 1856 the eonteaband opium trade vent on 
juietly, but the Chinese officials felt their pride hurt by the: 
war, and still objected to the export of silver which the opium 
trade, being contraband, iuvolved.. These strained relations 
led to a second war in 1857, the immediate cause of which was- 
the seizure of a Chinese boat, flying the English flag. . 

This war terminated in 1858, and the Treaty in this.case also 
made no reference to opium, though it conceded to us extends 
ed diplomatic and commercial. relations, . and’ DOSE fo 
'eside-and travel in the interior. .. . i 

When the new. Tariff came to be drafted: the Chinese: of TAS 
own accord, included opium amongst the articles contained in 
it, fixing an import duty of 30 taels a chest, and in this way 
the opium trade was legalised. The import duty on it was 
double that on other articles, and the “ likin,” or internal duty, 
was not allowed to be commuted. l 

The war of 1860 was in no way connected with opium, but 
was on our part to enforce the clause of the Treaty of 1858 
that provided for our envoy going to Pekin, and on the part of 
the French, who joined with us, was to enforce satisfaction for 
the murder of a missionary. 

The negociations of Sir T. Wade in 1881 show that the 
Fhinese Government had no longer any wish to prohibit the 
import of opium, but rather looked upon it-as a source of 
‘Revenue ; and, even if the foreign supply were cut off, it would 
not materially affect the consumption, since, as appeared from 
Mr. Spence’s report of 1892, South-West China alone annually 
produces 224,000 chests, while 100,000 chests is the largest 
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quantity of Indian and Persian opium, combined, ever imported 
in one year. 

The great growth of the demand for opium in China is due 
to the extension of the opium habit, and that habit was fostered 
from the eighteenth century, and at a time when only a-small 
portion of the opium import was under our control. Previously 
to 1818 the Indian Government could not have prevented thc 
export of Indian opium, as it had not the control of the West 
Coast, and they could not have entirely prevented it until 1843, 
when we obtained possession of Sindh. Moreover, if the pro- 
duction of opium had been prohibited, a very large class of 
cultivators, throughout the country, who depénded on the poppy 
crop, would have been thrown out of employment, and lost 
that means of subsistence, and widespread discontent would 
have consequently been created, especially in the Native states 
which had only recently come under our influence, and might 
have led to serious results. If, again, the Indian supply hac hac 
been cut off, the greater demand would have merely led“ to in- 
creased production in Persia, and in the province.of China 
itself. The objections of the "Chinese to the trade, too, as ha: 
been shown, were chiefly on economic groünds; and, hac 
there been any moral disapproval of it, it is not to be supposed 
that the officials would have connived at it in the manne: 
they did. 

There is no doubt that the Chinese people object far more 
to the privilege enjoyed by the missionaries of residing anc 
preaching in the interior—a privilege which has been obtainec 
by war—than they do to the import of opium, a drug whicl 
they also produce and manufacture in their own country... — 


E. H. WALSH. 
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OSTERITY wil look back upon the latter half of the 
nineteenth century as a period unusually rich in historical 
events of world-wide importance. In the Far West the United 
States of America entered upon a new stage of its career with 
the conclusion of the civil war that abolished slavery and knit 
the States together into a firmer federation than of old. The 
Far East also witnessed the beginning of a memorable revolu- 
tion almost at the same time. Japan overthrew the Shogunate 
in 1859, and, slipping off the chains of her past by a sudden 
t, set herself to assimilate modern civilization with a rapi- 
dity and thoroughness absolutely without parallel. In the 
course of a single generation ‘she has had her reward. Her 
brilliant successes in the war with China are too recent to 
require any mention, and ‘she has emerged out of it the 
strongest power of the Pacific Ocean. While all the other 
kingdoms of Asia are crumbling around her, destined soon to 
gratify the earth-hunger of the European, she alone stands 
secure in her strength, mistress of her own future. The 
period lying between these two occurrences has been also 
signalized by momentous changes in Europe. Italy has passed 
from being merely a geographical expression into an indepen- 
dent united kingdom with the Eternal City for its capital, the 
Papacy has been deprived of temporal power, and the long- 
suffering German people have found at last a fitting embodi- 
ment of their common nationality in the Imperial creation of 
Bismarck and William F. Nor is this all. While great events 
‘have been accomplished, the train has also been laid for others 
which are hurrying on to their ultimate fulfilment. Thus, if we 
look to Asia, China, that was such a mighty power in the days 
of Marco Polo, is now brought so low that she is in danger of 
being altogether wiped out if she succeed not in improving 
what is very probably her last chance of setting her house in 
order. If we turn to Europe, Turkey, the terror of Chris. 
sendomep to the reign of Suleman the Magnificent, has receded 
1 tbe line of the Save, the Pruth, and the Carpathians 
1er northern frontier in the early years of the century, 
greatest breadth at present extends hardly over two 
af latitude. Altogether, it appears as if the epoch 
ged with the discovery of America were drawing to 
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a close, and the world were on the eve of some new depa 
big with the fate of centuries yet inscrutable to human 
tration, 

India, too, started on 1 the. Mader ‘Age of her "iston 
the same time as Europe. It has been recently rem 
that movements had then set in within her not unlil 
Renascence and-the Reformation ; but the analogy m 
extended further There was also a tendency toward 
rise of nations, and their consolidation into energetic 
narchies, as in Europe.. This is illustrated by the histo: 
the Marathas and of the Sikhs. But tbe points of c 
ence between the circumstances of the two Continents 
the progress of events in .each are far more numerou 
significant than these points of resemblance. In Europei 
a whole political system that grew up simultaneously. 
hence, when any one of its members became so powerful : 
endanger the existence. of the rest, as was the case first 
Spain.and subsequently with France, it met with a detern 
opposition which: subsided only with the attainment c 
object. But India was centuries behind Europe in severe 
portant respects. In not a few of its countries, it appears 


. population was still in a state of flux ; large masses of p 


were moving backwards and forwards, and had not yet s« 
. down .in the provinces with which we now identify them ; 
the original impulse to this vast movement, which was st 
„est in Upper India, but occasionally. reached the ends c 
‘Peninsula, probably came from the stream of immigration 
kept pouring through the passes on the north- west, almo; 
.the middle of the eighteenth century. Again, the semi-f 
organization of the country for purposes of defence, which 
originated -with the Rajput, had broken down, throug! 
cause or another, and no substitute had arisen in its place. 


_woi. br that the Grand Moghul overshadowed the- land a: 


representative of mere discipline, until representatives of na 
ality appeared in the persons of Bàjirào, the Maratha, anc 
rajmal, the Jat. In the meanwhile, however, the new ele 
. which Vasco de Gama had. introduced on the scene alon. 
ocean highway had been pursuing a history of its own, am 
“struggles . of Portugal, Spain, Holland, France, and Eng 
both in.the East and in their own Continent, had resulted 
victory for the last, who had secured a firm foothold in : 
corners of India, 'and an absolute mastery of the 
wars between the English and the French in the Car 
'the repeatéd reverses of Mir Cassim in Bengal, agita 
from end to end, and princes, generals, and a 
'set themselves. to learn, and . utilize : this. novel 

"which carried all before it. Chanda Saheb, Sadashivrao 
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Nizam Ali, Raghunáàthrào, Mahadji Shinde, Haidar’ , Ali, and 
- Ranjit Sing. are only the best known of the many men who 
Len fide the attempt, but neither Maratha, nor Mahomedán, nor 
Sikh, acquired a thorough mastery over it, and the inevitable 
isequence was that the weapon snapped in the hands of each 
as it came to his turn to wield it against the foreigner. “Thus 
| it was that the whole of India, from Attak Banaras to Kanya 
| Kumari fell an easy prey to England ; and the transfer of this 
| colossal conquest from the East India Company to the Crown 
rounded off an eventful period of over three centuries, 
Here, as elsewhere, then, the passing half century is prepar- 
‘ing a new order of things which promises in many ways to be 
| entirely different from the old. We are at present living 
through an era of peace and prosperity, and absolute immunity 
from foreign invasion, and equality before the law, and “Steady 
growth of civilization such as our unfortunate country has 
never known before in historical times, . Looked at in itself and 
vithout any reference to the future, it is without-doubt a happy 
era, during which, (if I may “gay so) the internal physiological 
processes are incessantly” active, ‘while the body as a whole is 
enjoying unprecedented repose ; an era of calm such as. nations 
long for during the sforms of their voyage, or cherish in their 
memory with. many. a regret after they have left it behind. But 
it is. our düty as citizens also to study the present with' regard 
to the tendencies, good and evil,' which. may be gathering 
‘strength around us, and to watch with particular attention those 
among them which appear fraught with, peril to us in the future, 
in order that we may be able, if. possible, to counteract them 
before it is too late, It is my. purpose iii the present essay to 
“isolate some of these later. tendencies and Offer: a. few reflections 
in connection with each, T TS 


| | Pic 
. The first of these tendencies ‘which I select for comme i is the 
‘gradual deterioration in physique that is perceptible in .not.a few 
of the races which inhabit this vast peninsula. It is the current 
opinion: that the cause of this deterioration is to-be sought in in- 
fant marriage arid other social, practices which . prevail 
amongst us “to. SO great an, extent.. But .I am- persuaded 
that ,this view considerably exaggerates the. influence - of 
such practices, For they were in existence in equal,. if 
not greater force, in the eighteenth. century, nor. were 
they newly. introduced at that period. Yet the. men, of, those 
days were certainly stronger than we are, It was, of course, 
a time of rapine, bloodshed, and anarchy, when, in large tracts, 
society had returned to a state of nature, and, din the expressive 
' phrase of Hobbes, .* man. to man was a, wolf.” -But . dt Was 
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also ; a time when a large proportion of the grown- up popula- 
tion followed the.profession of soldiers and lived in the saddle, 
or under arms the greater part of the year. Again, some 
hold that our ways of life are getting luxurious and ^im 
mental to bodily vigour, and they add, with respect to 
higher classes, that the increasing pressure of population is 
producing a keenness in the competition for respectable liveli- 
hood. which -tells on the constitution. There is, doubtless, a 
large element of truth in this account of the matter. Never- 
. theless, it seems to me indubitable that the main cause of 
our rapid physical degeneration lies in the total disarmament 
‘of the country which was carried out after the Mutiny. | Of 
the great political urgency of the step at the time it was taken, 
there cannot be. two opinions, But. its indirect effects have 
been highly detrimental to a people never given to athletics 
for its own sake. `A more or less desultory effort is now being 
made to encourage cricket and other out-door exercises at 
‘school and college. But such tastes are hard to create and will - 
not extend widely for a long time to come. It would clearly be 
a far-better plan to bestow the privilege of volunteering on the 
better class of Indians, If a not very-high standard of physi- 
cal fitness were laid down as a condition^ef obtaining such 
a privilege, many who now fall below that standard would 
strive to reach it in order to become volunteers ; ànd those 
who -had reached it already, would rise above it througb-the 
regular training they would receive as volunteers. The rë- 
‘quirements might be raised a little every few years, and thus 
a single generation would suffice to effect considerable improve- 
ment, if^ we began at a sufficiently low level, in order to secure. - 
the benefit of: training to a large number from the commence- 
ment, 

And from other points of view also the eisolment of cach 
men as could be relied on into a volunteer army appears to 
‘be one of the needs of our time. For, look at our frontiers. 
T am not one of those who nervously apprehend a Russian 
invasion every time the Novoe Vremya chooses to pen a defiant 
‘article against England. On the contrary, I quite admit the 
:sóundness of the opinion expressed some years since by the Right 
‘Hon’ble Mr; Curzon, in his Persia and the -Persian Question, 
‘that, “as the Parthian retreated fighting with his eye turned 
backward, the Russian advances fighting with his mind's eye 
turned in the same direction. His object is not Caálcutta,— 
'but Constantinople ; not the Ganges but the Golden Horn. He 
‘believes ‘that the keys of the Bosphorus are more likely to be 
‘won on the banks of the Helmund than on the heights of 
‘Plevna. : To keep England quiet in Europe by keeping her 
Witiployed in Asia, that, briefly put, is the sum and substance 
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of Russian policy." Now, if that was a true analysis of the 
political situation six years ago, there can be no doubt that 
very recent events have added immensely to its force. For 
itisnot European Turkey alone that Russia now wishes to 


—" 8bsorb, but also the northern half of the Chinese Empire.* 


We may, therefore, bring Mr. Curzon up to date by saying that 
to keep England quiet in the Far East, as well as in Europe, by 
keeping her employed in the north-west of India, that, briefly put, 
is the sum and substance of Russtan policy, But let us note 
well all that is implied in this sentence. It means that, although 
Russia does not really want India, she will yet repeatedly act 
as if she did so, in order to bully England into submission 
towards her European and Far Eastern policy. And she will 
have greater opportunities of doiug so the nearer she ap- 
proaches to our frontier. But there is only a single effectual 
way of meeting a blustering policy of this sort, We need, 
then, a really large army such as would amply suffice for 


-~ "purposes of. self-defence. “Moreover, it is no longer only Russia 


whoin we must take into account. Another European 
Power approaches us both from the east and from the west, 
Siam alone separates us from France on tbe east, and neither 
the physical features of the country, nor the qualities of its 
inhabitants, would enable us to turn it into another Afghanistan. 
On the west she will soon possess a firm foothold, and a large 
base of operations in Madagascar, the position of which 
appears to be of very great strategical importance, Above 
all, it is of the highest moment that the Power which thus 
threatens India along the Burmese frontier and in the Arabian 


Sea is France and none other. For the whole course of their 


history shows that the French are a confident, ambitious people, 
who love to keep several large policies floating before their 
eyes at the same time, and enter upon more than one under- 
taking all at once, without considering their ability to prose- 
cute any of them to the end. It is generally thought that 
France sides with Russia only to secure an ally in her inevit- 
able war with Germany for the recovery of Alsace and Lorraine, 


and that she has no interest of her own to subserve in Asia. 


nnn nn TE LT NCAA HII URDU UNUM NUPE 2 Mind 

* Out of fairness to Russia I ought to say, as Sir. A. Lyall has recently 
suggested, that Russia's present activity -in the Far East may be merely 
due to a desire to develop and colonize Siberia, and that it is not at all 
necessary to assume her anxious to extend her frontiers at the expense of 


-€hina beyond what may be absolutely unavoidable in pursuance of such 


a purpose. But this does not affect my argument. However peaceful 
and legitimate Russia's ultimate object may be, it is enough for me to 
notice that the measures she chooses to adopt in the Far East are very 
aggressive indeed, and that the British Empire cannot be indifferent to 
the future of that quarter of the Globe, where it has considerable interests 


at stake, 
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I hope it may prove so, but the French have a long memory, 
and they have not yet forgotten how near they were to the 
acquisition of an Indian Empire, while their grudge against . 
England about Egypt is very recent. 

To be plain, the vicinity of France appears to me as great. — 
a danger to the peace of India as that of Russia. The position 
of India, therefore, approximates more and more to that of 
the Continental States which are armed to the teeth, and she 
must augment her troops considerably at no distant date. 
But to go on adding to the numbers of the British soldier is 
impossible because of the prohibitive cost, while the ordinary 
native army cannot be multiplied with safety, except only in a 
certain ratio to the British army.* We have thus only a 
volunteer army to fall back upon, which would be drawn from 
classes of society that could be relied on for loyalty. 

One of the incidental advantages of such an army would be, 
that it would educate native public opinion to look at mat- 
ters from a military point of view, which it so egregiously fails—— 
to do at present. I know it is the fashion in certain quarters 
to. laugh at the very idea of a volunteer force of natives. I 
am aware that not a few military men would regard a Babu 
soldier, for instance, as a superlative Irish bull. But I would 
patiently ask them whether they consider any race as unfit 
by nature to bear arms, Does one race possess an inherent 
superiority over another as regards military efficiency? Has 
any race been born only to be necessarily beaten by another? 
Why, the question is preposterous. If we take two races just 
as they are at any moment, no doubt one of them often 
shows at a great advantage. But the difference between the 
two is not a matter of natural gifts at all. Give the other a 
sufficient. course of training, and it will end by surpassing the 
first at its own weapons. Military prowess is after all a matter 
of drill, and, on the whole, this is as it should be. For, as 


O * In his article on Jadian Frontiers and Indian Finance in ihe Noven- 
ber number of the JVZzeteenth Century, Sir Auckiand Colvin remarks that 
in proportion as we augment native forces must we continue to augment 
the strength of our British soldiers. "That is for us, * articulus stantis aut 
cadentis zzz£eriz." But with due deference to the opinion of so high 
an authority, I venture to say that that is gef the point on which the 
British Empire must stand or fall, at least until the expedient of a volunteer. 
army, such as I have suggested above, has been tried and actually found 
wanting. l : 

+ Cf. the following from Carlyle, Past and Present, o. 225 ;—" It is — 
incalculable what, by arranging, commanding, and regimenting, you can 
make of men, These thousand straight-standing firmset individuals, who | 
shoülder arms, who inarch, wheel, advance, retreat ; and are for your 
behoof a magazine charged with fiery death, in the most perfect condition 
of potential activity ; few months ago, till the persuasive sergeant came, 
what were they multiform ragged losels, runway apprentices, ‘starved. 


4 
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Arnold puts ít in his Introductory Lectures on Modern History, 


“judging calmly, we would not surely wish that one nation 


‘should be uniformly and inevitably superior to another ; I do 
not know what national virtue could safely be subjected to so 


—-gevere a temptation.” And ifa race like the Bengalis appears 


to be exceptionally deficient at starting in the qualities that 
go to make a gallant soldier, there is all the more reason for 
beginning to drill it at the earliest possible moment. 

But it may be further objected to my scheme that, though 
the lower uneducated classes of the native population can 
hardly be trusted, the richer and more influential educated 
classes can be trusted still less; to provide them with arms 
and train them up into soldiers, would be an act of suicide 
on the part of the Government of India. I have raised this 
question so distinctly because it must be faced sooner or Jater. 
Can those who entertain such an opinion support it on any 
‘facts or reasons? I am totally ignorant of their’ having any- 


— “hing to go upon besides their bare ungenerous suspicion. 


And as to that, one can only answer, that confidence begets 
confidence. Further, I do not hesitate to accept the apo- 
phthegm of Bismarck, that nations and empires are built up 
and welded together by blood and iron. India will learn true 
loyalty to England on the battle-fields and on the seas where 
her own blood has mingled with that of her mistress in mutual 
defence. But, at the risk of being thought cynical, I must add 
that, in the case of India, the blood shed must be high caste | 
blood in order to stir her sympathies and kindle her imagi- 
nation. 


m 
M 
- Pe 


III 

Many of those who would reject, for one reason or another, 
my foregoing suggestion of a volunteer force, composed of 
high class Indians, would still admit the necessity of a large 
increase in our army at no distant date,. But how can a poor 
country like India, when even her present taxtion is almost too 
great a burden for her, sustain so enormous an extra load by 
herself ? l 

This leads me to the second head of my essay, and 
opens a question which is, indeed, sufficiently serious even when 
we consider it without any reference to the army, The finan- 
cial and economical problem of modern India' may be dealt 


p: under two aspects: First, it may considered in relation 


^ 


,to the necessary requirements of the Government. With 





weavers, thievish valets ; an entirely broken population, fast tending to- 
wards the treadmill, But the persuasive sergeant came; by tap of drum 
enlisted, or formed lists of them, took heartily to drilling them ;—and he 
and vou have made them this 1 " "NN 
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respect to this, however, 1 will here content myself with say- 
ing that we have in India the anomaly of a country whose 
wealth is as yet mainly agricultural, and therefore extremely 
limited, ruled over by the costly apparatus of a modern civilized 
government. Such a government must soon find it difficult... 
to make both ends meet, even if it- had to provide only for 
itself, and the Government of India has to provide for: many: 
other things besides. But, secondly, let me look at the question 
rather from the point of view of the subjects. I will not here 
either repeat or examine the arguments which Mr. Dadabhai 
Naoroji has been advancing for years to show that the country 
is getting impoverished. Nor will I enter into the intricate in- 
quiry whether, and how far population in India is outgrowing the 
means of subsistence. I will only incidentally remark in this 
connection that, even if we agree in regarding the growth of our 
towns as on the whole a good sign, it certainly remains to be 
further asked whether it actually represents a gradual decrease 
in the burden on the land by being greater than the growth ef^ — 
our rural population. But, as it happens, there is no difference 
of opinion among competent judges on this point, Mr. M.G. 
Ranade, for instance, notices, in his lecture on Some Indian 
Aspects of Political Economy, that “the progress of ruralization 
in modern India means its rustication, Ze, a loss of power, and 
intelligence, and self-dependance, and is a distinctly retrograde 
move. The growth of the seaports, and of small military and 
railway stations, is not enough to counterbalance the enormous 
Joss that has been inflicted by this retrograde movement. 
Every class of artizans, the weavers and spinners, the dyers, 
the oilsmen, the paper-makers, the silk and sugar and metal__ 
workers, &c., who are unable to bear up against western competi- 
tion, resort to the land, leave the towns and go into the country, 
and are lost in the mass of helpless people who are unable to 
bear up against scarcity and famine.” In his Hindu Civilization 
under British Rule, Mr. P. N. Bose has the same story to tell of 
large flourishing communities of artizans being broken up, 
and the individuals having to seek their livelihood as thay can 
as agriculturists and labourers. He concludes that “the time 
is not far distant when the land will fail to meet the enhanced 
demand upon it, unless its food-growing capacity increases. 
"That with improved methods this capacity will, to some extent, 
increase, there can be no doubt. But the present prospect is 
not very cheering.” Mr. J. A. Baines, the Census Commissione 
for India, puts these facts into a convenient, mathematical form 
when he observes that, while the annual rate of increase that 
prevailed during the decade preceding thei ast Census is 9'3 
per mille, “ the urban population has increased on the whole at 
arate léss by 1% per cent, than that of the population at 
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large.” Since, however, I have referred to his opiuion, I should 
also add that his general conclusions are much more optimistic 
than one might expect. He thinks that “ we have every reason 
to assume that the present rate of increase amongst the people 

-Of-india is well wiithin their means of subsistence. If main- 
tained, which, of course, it will not be, it would be seventy- 
five years before the population doubled itself, and the problem 
of their support would then, no doubt, be a hard one for our 
successors," : 

. But I will confine myself in this paper to what cam be grasped 
by plain common sense and does not require any statistics. 
Recollect, then, that, iu the period preceding the Bwitish era, a 
large number of people killed one another every year in war ; a 
large number died unnatural deaths at the hands of thugs, high- 
way men, and other enemies of society; a large manmber suc- 
cumbed to cholera, small-pox, malarial fever, and other diseases, 
which had made considerable tracts of the country their con- 

mot haunts, and, of the survivors, hundreds of thousands were 
Wicd off every few years by periodical famines and plagues. 
ese messengers of death have all very nearly disappeared 
modern India, and so far, we have made a great advance 
‘he last century. But good and evil happen to be so 
isly blended in this world, that what appears very satis- 
nosy Om one side turns out somewhat questionable when we 

"^ine the other side. For these and other blessings have 
co-operated to generate what is undoubtedly another blessing 
under certain circumstances, but not so under all wiz, a 
colossal increase of population. Now, it is a law of physical 
multiplication applicable to plants and animals no less than to 
human beings, that, the more diverse the forms of life, the 
larger the total aggregate of life that can be supported on a 
given area, When carried over to the sphere of economics, 
this means that a merely agricultural country camnot possibly 
support so large a population as one which is both industrial 
and agricultural. Or we may consider the subject from a 
somewhat different stand-point. Let us leave it an open 
question whetherthe country is being enriched or impover- 
ished on the whole. But who can deny that we are becoming 
civilized and multiplying our needs? What is only a luxury 
to-day becomes, in a decade, a necessary of life. Does the 
growth of our wealth, even if there be any, keep pace with the 
sse in our standard of living? But, if we lean on land alone, 
as we do now, our numbers have reached, or will soon reach, the 
maximum capable of being supported by it, and then we must 
forego either a further growth in civilization or a further increase 
of population. Look at the matter any way you please, a 
steady effort must soon be commenced, on a comprehensive 
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scale, to develop the vast resouces of this country and plant in- 
dustries and manufactures, Can this task be left to individual 
enterprise ? ae 
An agricultural country has never passed, and never ` 
will pass, into a manufacturing country by unaided Individual 
effort in the face of the world’s competition. The case of, the 
Bombay mill industry is only the exception that proves the 
rule. England chooses now to profess the doctrine of free trade, 
but that is because she chooses to kick away the ladder by means 
of which she herself, like every other European country, has risen. 
An ample and well-digested policy of protection is what 
India has been needing for some time. Leaders of native 
opinion like Mr. Justice Ranade have been saying so for years. 
And, what is more, some of the ablest Members of the 
Civil Service—men like the late Sir Maxwell Melvill, and Mr. 
S. Laing, and Mr. H. J. S Cotton*—have been of the same 
opinion. Sucha policy would empower us to go on augmenting 
out civilization, and increasing our p at the same ti 
It would also.place the Government in a stable financial positio 
and enable it, moreover, to add to our military defences wh 
ever necessary. But, before I leave the subject, let me dra 
capital distinction. The policy of protection that I vy 
recommend is emphatically not such as would exclus 
concern itself with the interests of India. No; Indias», **$ - 
integral part of the British Empire, and to ignore this would be’ E 
tocommit over again the sin of disloyalty of which—to také MC 
no later instances from within the Empire—the colonies ^. 
of North America were guilty in the eighteenth century. "The 
policy of protection should cover all divisions of the British — : 
Empire alike inits golden web, so that the life-blood of commerce 
might circulate through all of them and ever make them more 
akin toone another, This is what Disraeli: meant to achieve all his 
life, but found the English people too indifferent and too misguid- 
ed to listen to him. But the Conservative Party at least has the 
merit of continuity. For this is exactly what the Right Honorable 
Mr. Balfour avowed to his Lancashire constituents in one of his 
electoral speeches during the last general election. “We have 
(he said) no more right to say that India is to be governed 
absolutely and solely witlr a view to Indian interests, than we 
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* For Sir M, Melvill, see Sir W. W. Hunter's Bombay, 1885-90 ; A Study 
in Indian Administration ; for Mr. Laing, some time Financial Minister a 
to the Government of India, see his Modern Zoroastrian; for Mr. Cotton, 
see his Lecture on Technical Education at the Bethune Society (Calcutta). 
Mr. Bose also advocates a protective tariff, technical education, and joint- 
stock organisation in the work from which I have quoted above. And his 
opinion is especially valuable as it is based on a careful review of the. 
present condition of the various classes which form the bulk of our 
population, z£z., the ctiltivators, the labourers, the artisans, and the middle 
class. 
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have to say that England is to be governed solely with a view 
to English interests. We belong, I believe, to one empire. 
We form, I believe, one system. Long may we continue to do 
so, But the. essence of one system is, that the parts of that 
Min are mutually interdependent, and it is not states- 
hip to say that you ought to consider the interests of one 
in absolute isolation from the interests of another. No. 
The doctrine I preach is that we have to consider the Empire- 
as a wbole, we have to govern the whole for the good of the 
whole, and it is only by looking at it as a whole, that we shall 
be able to judge of what is the sound policy that ought to be 
pursued." In a-'word, the financial salvation of India, as 
also the best interests of the world-embracing British Empire, 
require, that we should return, as soon as possible, to the time- 
honoured principles of the mercantile system. We have partly 
done so already by rejecting the superstition of unlimited 
__ freedom of competition as between labour and capital, We 
have now to cast out the fetish venerated by the Manchester 
school under the fancy name of freedom of trade. 






IV. 

I will now turn to one or two of the deeper social and in- 
` tellectual problems which are rising to the surface in contem- 
porary India. And, to begin with one which has not yet 
assumed considerable dimensions, I will ask you to form some 
estimate of the rapidity with which the Eurasian and the 
Native Christian are multiplying in numbers and increasing 
in importance. While the Brahmo Somaj numbered 3,400 
nembers in 1891, and the Arya Somaj 40,000, the Christians 
numbered nearly twenty-three lakhs and cutnumbered” the 
Sikhs by over three lakhs, Much more striking than this in- 
crease is the rate at which it is proceeding. While the increase 
of the total population of 1891 over that of 1881 is under 
eleven per cent., that of the Eurasians and Christians is twenty- 
one per cent, " While the increase of the total population of 
1881, over that of 1872, was under six-and-a-half pet cent., that 
of the Eurasians and Christians was over twenty per cent. 
A devout Protestant Missionary calculates that the Protestant 
Church would absorb the whole population of India about 
the middle of the twenty-first century, ze, only a hundred and 
fifty years hence. That is, of course, an over-sanguine esti- 
“arate, for this reason, if for no other, that the Protestant 
gentleman forgot to take the influence of the Roman Catholic 
Church into consideration, and in spite of the fact that out 
of the total number of Christians in India, only a little over 
thirty-three per cent. belong to the various denominations of 

the Reformed Church. 
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Let us look next at the position and power they are 
acquiring. The Director of Public Instruction, Madras, who 
certainly could not have erred through excess of religious .- 
zeal, put it into one of his recent official reports that, if 
the Native Christian Community of Madras pursued "usa 
steadiness its present educational policy, in the coursej 
generation it would have secured a preponderating positi eu" 
all the principal professions, and probably, too, in the indugS<g 
enterprise of the Presidency. Similarly, Mr. H. A. Stuart, the^- 
Census.Commissioner for Madras, notices that * in the matter 
of education, or, at least, elementary education, the Eurasians 
-are more advanced than any other class of the community, 
and compare favourably with the population of any country in 
the world." And it would be a mistake to suppose that . 
Madras stands alone in this respect. In the Nortb-West Pro- 
vinces and Oudh, for instance, we find that among the Chris- 
tians there are 7,376 literate males to every 10,000, If, again, 
we want to ascertain their position in India asa whole, -we 
have only to turn to the return of servants of the Government 
of India, furnished to the House of Commons in 1886, which 
tells us that on the last day of the month of March, there 
were of Indian and Eurasian Government servants drawing 
an annual salary ranging from 1,000 to 30.000 rupees, 7,948. 
and 3,736 respectively. That- is to say, while the Indians are 
so much more numerous than the Eurasians, the number of 
Indian servants of Government drawing a decent pay .is only 
a little more than double the number of the Eurasian servants, 
And even these figures exhibit the Natives as far better 
off than they really are; for, out of the total number of 7,948 
Natives just given, as many as 6915 draw only an annual" 
salary of from 1,000 to 2,500 rupees. I do not at all wish to. 
imply that any unfair preference is shown towards the Eura- 
sians by the Government as such. Outside Government service, 
however, even this is not unusual, as may be seen from. the 
fact that some Railway Companies take none but Eurasians 
into their employment, except for very inferior posts. Lastly, 

a volunteer force composed of Eurasians is fast rising into: 
being. 

Now, in gauging the significance of these facts, I wish parti- 
cularly to avoid sitting in judgment on Christianity as a reli- 
gion. Whether as a spiritual doctrine, or as a source of moral 
teaching, or asa social bond, or as a civilizing agency, it-is— 
superior or otherwise to Hinduism or Islam, is not the question. ~ 
that concerns me at the present moment. Only óue question 
is pertinent from my point of view, and it is a question which 
is answered as soon as it is asked. Can we, humanly 
speaking, expect the whole of India to become Christian, by 
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peaceful and legitimate means, within any measurable period 
wAitsae? An India transformed to that extent cannot but 
yewweonceivable to any one who knows the country, and does 
book at it through the spectacles of faith. The utmost 
jn imagine as possible is the rise of Christianity in India, 
at some distant future, to a position of equality with the two 
leading religions of the land, Hinduism and Mahomedanism. 
Would such a result, however, be desirable? Some leading 
members of the Indian Civil Service.speak and write and act 
as if there could not be two opinions on the matter. Butto me 
it seems indubitable that, whenever the Eurasians and Native 
Christians might grow up into a strong community alongside 
of the Hindus and the Mahomedans on the soil of India, it 
would be an event fraught with some danger to the State. 
Many arecent occurrence has given a wholesome shock to some 
of our illusions, and we regretfully accommodate ourselves 
to the hitherto unsuspected fact that comity between the 
-Hindus and the Mahomedans is yet an ideal to be reached 
at some future date, rather than a.goal already left behind. 
And yet the Hindus and the Mahomedans have been living 
together and fraternizing in many ways for so many generations, 
while the Eurasian and the Native Christian would not only 
be & comparatively new community, but it would also in- 
evitably assail some of the deepest prejudices of the other 
two. Fortunately, however, the problem is as yet only in the 
germ, and it would not be impossible to arrest its further 
development before it is too late. For, although the rate at 
which the Christians are increasing is rapid, and they are 
beginning to acquire an importance out of all proportion to 
their numerical strength, we must notice, on the other band, 
that so far they are merely a drop in the ocean of Indian 
population, being only in the ratio of eight per thousand. 
And itis also a very hopeful sign that competent judges are 
gradually beginning to realize, like Mr. G. R, C. Williams, for 
instance, that “ the exertions of the missionaries will probably 
bring Government face to face with a very serious social 
problem before many years are over." 


V j 
I proceed to consider a problem of an essentially less intract- 
able type, though of a somewhat greater importance in the 
immediate present, It appears to me impossible to doubt that 
Educated India is distinctly republican in its political leanings. 
One would have thought that the Indian, brought into a.living 
sympathy with political conceptions and institutions through 
his English culture, and through a more or less intimate contact 
with English political life—and yet not drawn into the vortex of 
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that life— gifted by nature as he is with a speculative bías, would 
be just the person to lift himself above the strife of parties, and 
judge European affairs from a detaclied, impartial, objective, 
point of view, surveying principles according to their ess: 
_ worth, persons according to their character and achieven 
events according to their necessary consequences, dealing out 
one measure to all, and making an honest effort to dissever the 
good and the evil inevitably mixed up with all, This was not 
an unreasonable expectation, but if it is to be justified at all, it 
must be at some future time, since the present has so entirely 
disappointed it. The influence of an energetic, vivifying person- 
ality may explain a good ‘deal, and I am inclined to attribute 
the radicalism of Young India largely to the teaching of Mr. 
A., O. Hume. Yet, surely his apt disciples might have paused a 
little, and inquired for themselves how representative institutions 
had fared in the West, how much of the success that appeared 
owing to them was really due to extraneous circumstances, and 
how far the condition of any particular country of the Westowas- 
anatogous to that of India, so that there could be a reasonable 
probability of the success of institutions here which had suc- 
ceeded there. | ! 

The most superficial consideration of these questions would 
have sufficed to tell them that what they were wishing 
to import, under the belief that it was gold, was in reality 
paper currency of a very dubious character after all. For, sup- 
posing that representative institutions have succeeded in the 
United States of America, the example and experience of that 
country are absolutely of no avail to any other country in the 
world. America stands unique in three respects-of prime . 
importance. She is perfectly safe, and free as the wind to 
arrange her internal affairs in any way she likes, having no 
enemy to fear, and no foreign policy to pursue. Secondly, her 
only financial problem is not how to procure sufficient money, 
but how to spend sufficient money, the proceeds of her protec- 
tive tariff being more than enough to meet all regular needs. 
Thirdly, she is a new country where the stratification of the 
people into classes aud orders 1s yet in the germ. No constitu- 
tion, however fantastically contrived, would fail in such a 
country. The pressure of financial difficulties and military 
exigències, and the continuous political and social readjustment 
of the various classes of their population, are the most frequent 
ordeals which old-world countries have to pass through ; but- 
they are as good as non-existent for America, and the success 
of any constitution there furnishes no presumption in favour’ of 
its excellence. We may say that, from the point of view of 
politics, America has not yet attained to years of discretion, and 
her action has no teaching to offer to grown-up people, though 
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it mig | ably exci rtain amount of curiosity, and 
dt might reasonably excite a certain amo y; 


oy ‘PWr concern. Or, to vary the image, America is like a 

„pered domestic pet, all whose needs of shelter and subsist- 

ve duly provided for, and all the internal contradictions 

Whose nature are carefully kept in abeyance; how can its way 
of life afford a safe model to copy for the wild birds and animals 
who have to live as they can in the thick ofa keen struggle for 
existence ? 

If, then, we turn from “ that most favoured of all lands that 
have no government” to Spain and the Spanish colonies 
of South America, we find that representative institutions 
have failed there most ignominiously, succeeding only in keep- 
ing those countries in a state of chronic revolution. As 
Sir Henry Maine has remarked, “since the century during 
which the Roman Emperors were at the mercy of the Praetorian 
soldiery, there has been no such insecurity of Government as 

the world has seen since rulers became delegates of the -com- 
munity.” But I will not try to prove too much, and am ready 
to admit that the failure of popular government in these coun- 
tries might not be due to any inherent defect in. it, since they 
all possess large citizen ármies, and where that is the case it is 
cenerally difficult for any form of government to keep its head 
erect for long, except a despotism. Is it, then, the history of 
France after the Revolution that reveals the virtues of this form 
of constitution ? If it does anything of the kind, it must show, 
toan equal extent, the virtues of absolute monarchy, since 
I'rance has oscillated between them with à curious impartiality, 
What French history teaches, however, in an unmistakeable 
manne, is merely the fact that, whatever the external form of 
its constitution, the French nation has always been prone to 
living under bureaucratic rule, which has gone on without any 
change, while surface revolutions pulled down a republic to set 
up a monarchy, or vice vezsá. 
Lastly, we come to England, ‘the most conservative and 
aristocratic country in the: world. How has popular goverr- 
ment fared in this nation? Why, England is the mother 
of parltaments, the creator of the idea of constitutional, or 
limited, or ornamental monarchy ; would it not be a paradox 
to say that representative institutions have fared but indiffer- 
ently well within it? And yet that is exactly what we find, 
if we rise above the din of party shibboleths and appeal to 
nstory for her verdict. For, in the first place, it is not very 
long since the British Parliament became, indeed, the sovereign 
suler of the British nation ; and it has yet to prove itself 
worthy of this new extension of its powers by  success.. 
Throughout the greater part of its career the English Padia- 
ment was rarely more than an advising, consultative body. 
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And during that period it is plain that the unexampled success 
of England was due, not to the form of its political constitu- 
tion, but to the peculiar aristocratic organization of Englich. 
society, in consequence of which the administration, 

some extent, even membership of the House of Comm 
remained in the safe hands ofa class of gentlemen by birth, 
fortune, aud training—men whose interests were most identified 
with the permanent interests of the country, who looked for- 
ward to their descendants since they were proud of looking 
backward to their ancestors, of men universally trusted and 
respected, and who, in short, were the very antithesis of that 
class of speculators, adventurers, and demagogues who most 
naturally rise to the top by the mere operation of representa- 
tive machinery in countries less fortunate in their social struc- 
ture than England,* 

Young India.does not understand these matters at present ; 
but I know my countrymen too well to Gespair of them on that 
account. For, unless I am very much mistaken, this Radicalism, — 
deep-rooted though it seem, is, to a large extent, only a superfi- 
cial trick, caught, like many another, by imitation. At all 
events, intelligent India will contradict universal experience if 
it fails to generate a conservative party, side by side, with its 
present liberal party as the years roll on. And it will then be 
seen that the question of social reform is for us a question of 
wider import and deeper significance, even from a purely politi- 
cal point of view, than many of our leading men appear as yet 
to be aware of, In the meantime, however, itis worth while 
“to remark that there is already a substratum of genuine 
patriotic feeling in the noisy and ill-considered demand fer-poli* 
tical rights, which does not deserve to be discouraged. Is it 
possible to educate the pick of the youths of a country from 
year to year, and yet to leave them indifferent about its wel- 
fare? Is it not natural, on the contrary, that, as education 
spreads, an increasing number of men should long for a direct 
and active share, however small, in the service of their country ? 
Considerations like these convince me that the British Govern- 
ment will best conform to its high traditions, and best. approxi- 
mate to its self-appointed ideal, by making a beginning to- 
wards granting some real power to the children of the soil. It 
must bé very limited, of course, and in a distinctly subordinate 
sphere. As to the Legislative Councils, and other purely con- 
sultative bodies which the Government may deem it advísab 
to call into being, both Government and public opinion have a 
somewhat delicate duty to perform in regard to them. On the 
one hand, they should not be made to degenerate into merely 
formal assemblages, nor on the other, should they attempt to 

























* See Lecky, History of England, Chap. 2. 
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overstep the bounds assigned to them in the discharge of their 

proper function of advice and consultation. But, perhaps, these 

things arrange ‘themselves best by the slow action of practice 

and precedent, and are hardly fit subjects for abstract discussion, 
m. 


VI. 

To turn now to questions of social and religious reform 
among the Hindus, Can Hinduism survive the dissolution of 
the social organism in which it is embodied ? If it can, it is in 

little danger; but if it cannot, it is in mortal danger. As De 
Tocqueville said, in his great work, that almost every considera- 
ble event that had occurred in Europe for centuries had helped 
on the growth of democracy, so one may say without paradox 
that almost the whole course of the History of India has been, 
toacertain extent, inimical to Hinduism. Modern India, at 
any rate, is charged through and through with forces, as subtleas 
i: energetic, which render the continued existence of Hin- 

11511, in its present form, almost impossible, Caste is the central 

bulwark of Hinduism ; yet is not caste being assailed by almost 

- every action the Hindu performs, or wishes to perform, in these 
days? Our society is rapidly passing, according to the con- 
venient formula of Maine, from an organization by status, of 
which caste is the embodiment, into an organization by contract, 
which is the very negation of caste. The levelling up of the 
lower castes, and the levelling down of the higher, are proceed- 
ing apace. The ideas we derive from English education are 
gradually percolating downwards, and they are essentially in- 
consistent with a recognition of caste, The aspirations we 
have begun to entertain about national unity are hardly 
attainable, except by a preliminary liberation of the individual 
from the bonds of caste. Even the efforts we make towards 
social reform have a tendency to undermine Hinduism, since 
our aim in these is to take many matters outside the pale of 
religion, and settle them on grounds of reason and expediency, 
while, according to the strictly Hindu position; religion enters 
necessarily into all the actions and relations of life. 

Nor does it admit of doubt that the attempt to secularize life 
is not confined only to tbe few matters which find a place on 
the programme of the social reformer. This is, perhaps, the 
mightiest revolution set agoing by the advent of the English in 

India, albeit it is so silent. And nearly the strangest pait of it 
F consists in the fact, that the poor average Hindu seems to be 
almost unconscious of it, Performing his daily avocations as 
of yore, “he moves about in worlds not realized", Or if any 
change is perceptible in him, it is only that he protests louder 
and louder that he still continues Hindu, as if in the belief that 
mere protestation will avail to keep him Hindu. Probably he 
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deludes himself by the consideration that a religion which had 
lasted so long and resisted Islam successfully was invulnerable. 
Islam was a stout foe, but it was also an honourable foe, and 
disdained an underhand fight. But modern civilization smites ; 
Hinduism from behind, and cuts away the ground from undo 
its feet. Hinduism could withstand Islam, because it was 
socially so solid, ceremonially so multiform and picturesque, 
intellectually so eclectic and intangible. But these charac- 
teristics will hardly avail against its later rival. I conclude 
that, if Hinduism survives, it can do so only after radical trans- 
formation, But I am notso presumptuous as to predict what 
will be the nature of the change that ultimately passes over 
its spirit. Obviously, the various attempts at renascence that 
are being made at-present are either tentative or unsubstantial. 
In the latter category I would place a movement, for instance, 
like eee in the former, one like the Arya Samáj. 
Í can also adduce a different set of considerations to bring 
home to you the weakness of Hinduism in the prese 
It is not Hinduism alone, but also Mahomedanism, thas tens 7 
been brought into contact with the thousand influences which, 
wesum up under the general name of modern civilization. 
Does that religion appear to suffer by it, either in the gradual 
. falling off of its adherents, or in the subtler form of intellectual 
disintegration and indifference? I will not hazard an opinion 
on the second point, as I do not know Islam from within. But 
as to the first, there are facts encugh and to spare, to show 
conclusively that, while Hinduism is distinctly losing ground, 
its brother religion is as distinctly gaining ground in several 
parts of India, without compensatory loss in any. On ihe ond" 
hand, it is becoming well-nigh impossible for Hinduism to 
convert and bring within its fold the animistic Non- Aryan 
races by the convenient fiction of their having belonged to 
itselfall along. On the other hand, although the days when 
Mahomedanism made wholesale conversions have long passed 
away, and although there is not now that large and steady flow” 
of immigrants from the North-West to swell its ranks, iis 
missionary activity is still considerable, as may any day be seen 
in provinces which are its strongholds, like Sindh and the 
Punjab and Eastern Bengal. The rigid character of the Hindu 
ideas of status, which make it impossible for members of the 
lower castes to better their condition in life, may afford some. 
explanation of the fact that nota few go overto a religior 
in which, if prosperous in their worldly concerns, they can 
become the social equals of the highest and the best. But, 
of course, the most powerful cause of the relatively greater 
increase of the Mahomedan population of the country is the 
general mode of life of the Mahomedans, which males them - 
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stronger and healthier and longer-lived and more prolific than 
their Hindu brethren. Their diet is more varied and generous. 
Marriage among them is usually postponed till the ‘bride is 
grown up, and widows remarry; “both of which are facts,” 
according to Mr. Baines, * tending towards a longer life on the 
part of the women, and a healthier offspring.” And it is plain 
that, even if we leave these ulterior consequences out of sight, 
the custom of widow remarriage must by itself give them a 
considerable advantage over the Hindus. For I find that, ont 
of the total number of the Hindu women who were not un- 
married in 1891, the proportion of widows to those whose 
husbands were alive was as I to 2°75. Or, if we confing our- 
selves within age-limits between which women generally bear 
children, say, from fifteen to forty, the proportion of the widows 
to the married women whose husbands were alive on the day 
of the last Census was as I to 879. In round numbers, one 
may say that there were thirty-six lakhs of Hindu women who 
might have borne children, but were prevented from doing so 
by the prohibition against the remarriage of widows.* lam 
aware that this statement is open tothe charge of exaggeration, 
since not all Hindu castes prohibit the remarriage of widows. 
But it is to be remembered that in many castes, and in large 
parts of the country, a social censure attaches toa widow 
marrying again, which, though, strictly speaking, it falls short of 
an actual prohibition, is not the less effectual. And one need 
not study Hindu ways and ideas very closely to find out that a 
caste rises in status in proportion as it approximates to the 
marriage customs and ceremonial of those higher in the scale 
or that when once a caste has begun to dbrahmanzze in this way 
it never cares to retrace its steps and revert to ifs former 
healthier mode of life. Anyhow, it is impossible to close our 
eyes to the fact that, while the Hindus in the North-West 
Provinces and Oudh increased by 6'17 per cent. during the 
decade from 1880 to 1890, the Mahomedans increased by 7'15 
per cent, in the Madras Presidency, where there are fourteen 
Hindus to one Mahomedan, the latter have increased so rapid- 
ly in the same period that the Census Commissioner expects 
the numbers of both to be equal in less than a century and a 
quarter. And in Bengal, where the Hindus are to the Maho- 


* See, for a microscopic illustration of this, a very interesting lecture by 
Mr. V. V. Bhide on “ The Statistics of civil condition among the Deccan 
and Konkan Brahmans."—7Ae Quarterly Journal of the Poona Sdrva- 
janik Sabha, April, 1895. Mr. Bhide obtains his figures from the sixteen 
highest castes in the Deccan which strictly prohibit the re marriage of 
widows, He finds that, while in these castes 49,803 women out of aboyt 
two lakhs and a half are condemned to life-long widowhood, there are also 
67,894 males practically condemned to celibacy for want of marriageable 
women. 
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medans nearly in the ratio of two to one, Mr. O'Donnell holds 

it “ proved that since 1872, out of évery 10,000 persons, Islam 

has gained 100 in Northern Bengal, 262 in Eastern Bengal, 

and rro in Western Bengal—on an average 157 in the whole of 
Bengal proper. If this were to continue, the faith ~oM 
Muhammad would be universal in Bengal proper in six and a 

half centuries, whilst Eastern Bengal would reach the same 

condition in about four centuries." 

Lf this were to continue! Why, if Hinduism remains in its 
present moribund condition, a disorganized mass, passively 
inert, and unable, like the French emigrants, either to learn 
anything new or to unlearn anything old, while without and all 
around it “the world is more and more,” the present rates of 
increase in the different sections of the population of India will 
certainly continue unfavourable to it, and grow even much: 
more unfavourable in process of time. 

Ts it possible, then, to revive Hinduism by any means? „Bgt. 
that, as I have already said, is a question far easier to ask than 
to answer. Still the subject is of such transcendent importanee 
that I am tempted to venture out of my depth, and lay down a 
few general conditions which any comprehensive attempt at 
reviving Hinduism must needs satisfy, to bid for ultimate 
SUCCESS. i i 

It must give up the claim to regulate the whole of life in all 
its details, like old-world religions, and make good this loss of 
breadth and extent by greater moral compass and profundity. 
Let us take an instance. Mr. P. N. Bose had the curiosity 
to examine the account books of the Jubilee Sanitarium at 
Darjiling, and he found that, while 412 Hindus resorted-to it^ 
in the space of three years who did not partake of forbidden 
food, the number of those who were not so scrupulous was 
589.* The caterers and purveyors of large towns and railway 
stations and travellers’ bungalows, and the stewards of P. and 
O. and other steamers would, doubtless, be able to confirm this 
revelation, more or less. Of course, rural India still remains 
untouched by this sort of license. Yet, does any one imagine 
that the most orthodox and strait-laced Hinduism will ever 
succeed in regulating food and drink and baths and such other 
matters again, just as in the old days? 

Secondly, even if revived Hinduism does not break with caste 
altogether, it will have to ignore caste to a large extent in the. 
effort to become unified, national, and Indian, as also to Évoi 
encumbering its adherents in the race of life under modern con-; 
ditions, Thirdly it must evolve from within itself a real aristo- 
cracy, a real priesthood, real orders and hierarchy, far different 
from the hierarchy of castes, the priesthood of Brahmans, and 


© Hindu civilization under British Rule, Vol. 2, p. 94. 
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the four Ashramas, to be met with partially and dimly in the 
sacred books, but nowhere in these days in actual life, And 
finally it must do all this, and very much more, if it can, by a 
Movement which shall enlist the sympathies and evokes the 
^ earnestness of the masses from the outset. No doubt, it will be 
a hard task, especially so as it must be accomplished within a 
measurable period of time. But I suppose it is unnecessary to 
insist that the ability to take large views is sheer loss, instead 
of gain, if it blinds us to the fact that every one of us can do 
“something to pave the way for such a revival, to bring it 
nearer, to make it fuller and deeper, and more firmly establish- 
ed; each of us in his limited sphere, and according to his 
limited capacity, and in proportion to his limited opportunities, 
A little more firmness in social and religious matters which 
are essential, a little less iconoclasm in matters which are un- 
essential, a little insight, a little patience, a little charity, a little 
continuity of endeavour; in one word, just a little of that 
vigilant determination to live our own lives as we feel they 
ought to be lived, and the conditions will arise under which 
the new order of things will send down roots and cast its arms 
aloft and abroad from under the ashes of the old, 


| VII. 

Contemporary India hides many other problems within its 
bosom ; but we will not look for them on this occasion. Let 
us rather leave all details, and for a moment contemplate the 
subject as a whole. In inquiries like these we fondly suppose 
that there is but a single step from history to prophecy, The ' 

^-more intently we study the present, the more irrepressible 
becomes the question, what, then, will be the future? And 
again and again we persuade ourselves that we shall soon be 
able to hit the right solution. But in this we are totally mis- 
taken. All we can say of the future is that, in the main, it 
will. be what we make it, we and those who are to come after 
us. There is, however, one theory, or rather misconception of 
the possibilities open to the future, which is so wide-spread 
that I must notice it here, Itis contained in the single word 
race. “All is race," it is said. And it is added that the 
Hindus are but an inferior race which is not good for much 
after all. But are the Hindus of one race, and are the Maho- 
medans of India racially so different from them? Is there a 
"single nationality in the world which is homogeneous in blood 
and bone? I cannot help thinking that this race theory is a 
fallacy in history and politics which we owe to the prevalence of 
biological modes of thought. No argument is valid, as regards 
man, which is drawn from the brute creation, or from the in- 
animate world: for even if man is an animal, he is a unique ani- 
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mal, and man is not so dependent on his environment as trees . 
and stocks and stones are on theirs, Wherein are the racial 
peculiarities of different societies of men most clearly manifest- 
ed? They say,in literature and art and amusements. But, 
besides that these are all secondary activities, these peculiari- ~« 
ties are so unsubstantial as to elude the grasp even when we are 
surest of having seized them. It is conceivable that, in a stir- 
ring period of excitement, when all its senses are on the alert, 
and all its energies are, called out, a nation might acquire 
characteristics which are indelibly stamped upon its normal 
type and reappear from generation to generation ; but a sub- 
sequent period of excitement might undo or supplement what 
the first has done or left undone. It is sometimes said that 
the Indian belongs to a stock which is nearly worn out. But 
the German says the same thing of the Frenchman, the Sclav 
repeats it of all the other nations of Europe, the Yankee 
looks down upon the whole of Europe without exception, and 
perhaps the Jap will soon learn to echo the sentiment from his 
neighbour. A nation, or a society, is certainly a living organ- 
ism, but the analogy implied in the word does not extend to 
birth and death. Is there a single clear case in history of the 
death of a civilized people which was not violent, but natural? 
I would rather expect that what a nation has done once it may 
do again. The Hindus need not mount back to the cloudy 
glories of the prehistoric Vedic period to be proud of their past. 
Nor ate their victories confined to the speculative spheres 
of philosophy and astronomy and grammar. They carried 
the light of religion and civilization as far as Java and 
Japan. Their fine and costly fabrics were prized in all parts - 
of the old world until the machine-driven factory arose. The 
times have changed since then, and quite other tasks are before 

us, But it is the patriot’s privilege to hope even when he may 
have reason to fear. 
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ART. VI.~THE SALE OF POWER, 
Es OR 
THE EvoLUTION OF REPRESENTATIVE GOVERNMENT ; 
A SYNTHETICAL CRITICISM, | 


INTRODUCTION. 


N this argument my endeavour has been: first, to state ` 
clearly the principles underlying the idea of Government 
by representation ; secondly, by a process of rigorous deduction 
from these principles, to show that representation wholly by 
the mere numerical majority of individual votes has no basis 
in political economy; and, thirdly,- to develop, by synthesis 
from these results, that scheme of political control which alone 
“accords with’ all the fundamental truths of economical science 
and with the instincts of humanity ; which alone would have 
- power to deal, with any probability of success, with the more 
serious problems of poverty, and of the distribution of wealth, 
and which alone is safeguarded from the imminent dangers 
that now beset other forms of popular Government. 

Under this scheme of political reform no violent interference 
with existing conditions is demanded ; all that is demonstrated 
is the necessity of a small change in the political centre of | 
gravity, which is now too low for the easy running of the 
machine of State. It is maintained that, except by a slight 

«upward displacement of the centre of gravity, no safe means 
exists of largely augmenting the revenues of the State, or, 
consequently, of materially adding to the prosperity of the 
masses. The safe limits of this variation of the political 
equilibrium are defined, and the constitutional law which should 
regulate it is indicated. 

The tendency of the time is undoubtedly towards the re- 
cognition of the intolerable inertia of existing forms of de- 
mocratic Government, of the necessity for the purification cf 
eléctorates, and of the expediency of more rigidly defining 
and upholding the rights and the duties of citizenship. It is 
believed that the change of State polity advocated herein alone 
offers a satisfactory solution of these problems. 

:- ghe definite statement of the equation of equilibrium is 
intended to serve principally as an illustration of the specific 
considerations affecting the sale of power, and the numerica! 
data employed in the example given are not to be regarded 
as'the statistics for any particular community; 

The more the theory of the sale of power is studied tlre 


| 
| 
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more certainly will the conclusion be arrived at, that, if the 
details of the system of sale are elaborated with sufficient care, 
the dangers of different forms of political corruption, so far 
from being intensified, would then actually be minimized. j 

By the initial sale of the vote at a high figure, the systen 
can be introduced so gradually and experimentally as to malc 
but little difference in the existing political balance. Unfore- 
seen dangers would thus be detected in time, and the demo- 
cracy enabled to determine. for themselves the safe limits of 
the transference of power. There is here no question of the 
interests of the poorer classes being endangered; the pro- 
tection of their interests is absolutely in their own hands, and 
it is for them to decide whether the certainty of their increased 
prosperity would not be cheaply purchased by their sanction 
of the acquisition, at any price they choose to fix, of more 
than the normal political power by producers whose wealth- 
acquiring intelligence is above the normal, or by the heirs of 
such producers. 


SECTION I. 
The Problem of Poverty—the Fallacies of Socialism. 


The confessed goal of the collectivist party is to nationalise 
the means of production, distribution and exchange by abolish- 
ing all individual power, property and privilege. But, like all 
enthusiasts, socialists, in their advocacy of the ideal, either 
fail to appreciate, or else purposely gloss over, the dangers that 
would inevitably be incurred were their dreams realised— 
dangers. of civil war, or, at least, of the utter impoverishment.— 
of the nation through even a temporary stoppage of the 
machinery of production—while they forget that the potential 
possession of wealth is the one great civilizing and refining 
influence, without which there could be no incentive to creation 
or invention (for these imply over-exertion), and but small 
object in self-education, as long as education, by its develop- 
ment of dormant faculties, gives rise to new necessities. 

Omitting from discussion the question of the ‘ unearned 
increment, and that of hereditary possessions,' a common 
distribution of wealth permanently maintained implies i's 
constant diversion from  more-than-averagely to less-than- 
averagely productive sources, and this must entail national 
impoverishment, directly by the diversion, and indirectly ~ 
through the withdrawal, of any incentive to the more-than- 


! If the permanent equalisation of all incómes is impossible, the unequal, 
distribution of wealth arising from any one set of causes is as satisfactorv 
as that which would result from any other. And the inheritance of wealth 
must conlinue as long as thrift is considered a virtue. 
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average exertion demanded of those whose production is to be 
above the normal. Unless, then, it can be maintained that a 
state of universal destitution solves the difficulty, hopes of 
any really permanent alleviation of poverty through the re- 

“distribution of wealth are clearly chimerical, being based on 
false assumptions, and, more particularly, on a neglect of the 
primary instincts of humanity. The purpose of this argument 
is to show that, if the problem of pauperism is to be solved 
at all, it will be solved, not by disregarding, but by making 
every provision politically for, the free aud unrestricted play 
of these innate evolutionary tendencies. 


SECTION II. 
The Conditions of good Government. 


The problem is clearly a commercial one ; and by an analysis 

of the foregoing considerations, it will be seen that, to ensure 

~-a healthy national life, the system of Government must be such 
as to satisfy the four following conditions :— 

(1.) That it should promote the flow of wealth to the 
State, whether by internal production or external 
exchange. 

(2.) That it should not hamper, but incite to, industrial 
exertion, and encourage every form of talent. 

(3. That it should determine the minimum expenditure 
to be incurred by the State on behalf of every 
citizen, as the limit below which a life cannot 
be safely or healthily lived as regards both the 
State and the individual, and settle the most 
desirable combination (which will usually vary 
with the circumstances of each particular com- 
munity) of the three methods of meeting this 
expenditure, which are (1) taxation; (2) the 
exclusion of unprofitable citizens; (3) their 
forced labour; and (4) that in all political reform 
the law of continuity should be observed. 


T ———m 


| SECTION III. 
Voluntary Taxation by the Sale of Voting-power. 


Now, on examination, it will be found that not one of the 
—-existing systems of democratic Government owes its evolution 
in its present form to any special governing idea of building 
on the first condition cited, while the clearly defined tendency 
of the most recent legislation is to attempt to fulfil the third 
at the expense of the second; that is by spoliation without 
compensation. Many politicians undoubtedly hold that the 
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second and third conditions are incompatible—that extreme 
poverty is, inevitably, always to be, with us unless eradicated 
by a compulsory re-distribution of wealth; that is, by confis- 
cation, a tax, not necessarily on talent alone, but, at the same 
time, on all talent Such a tax is imposed by any special?" 
exemption. "There is, however, one hitherto neglected method 
of largely augmenting the revenues of a State enjoying re- 
presentative Government, and thus, of meeting the expenditure 
involved in satisfying the third condition, as far as it may be 
met under the heading of Taxation, of which it would, in all 
probability, be the. most fruitful sub-head.. This is the addi- 
tional self-taxation of the citizens of a State by their purchase 
of political power. i l 


SECTION IV. 


Voting-power should be purchasable, a necessary corollary from 
the first proposition of. political economy, ° —— 


The monetary problem is, without having recourse to' class 
taxation, to draw a sensible fraction of the total wealth of 
the country into the national exchequer, where it will become 
available for the alleviation of poverty, and. by simply dele- 
gating the power of Government to those who provide it with 
its resources in proportion to the resources they provide, the 
State has it in its power to obtain, without friction, an enormous 
increase of its revenue, In other words, in order to attract wealth 
voluntarily, since, without incurring grave social dangers, it is 
only the voluntary contribution of wealth that can add to the 
resources of the State after a certain limit of taxation has 
been reached, the State must dispose of political power, by the ^ 
sale either of votes, or of parliamentary seats (taken as the 
equivalent of so many votes in the aggregate), to all prepared 
to buy. 

For as, in the present industrial world, of two workmen, he 
who produces the most in the same time, receives and deserves 
the higher wage from his employer, so should the State, as 
cmployer, proportion its pavments according to, and in exchange 
for, the production of its citizens, But what is the only, 
marketable commodity disposable by the State in exchange for 
the wealth (the fruits of production in general) or revenue, 
which it must acquire from its citizens in order to provide for 
the expenses of government? One thing only, power, political --- 
power, which in nations enjoying representative government, 
is (as far as concerns the distribution of the revenues) simply 
voting-power, orthe number of votes controllable by any 
individual in the election of Parliamentary representatives. 
Reasoning, therefore, from a basis unassailable from an economi- 
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cal point of view, to wit, payment by merit, the conclusion 
must be arrived at that, if safeguards can be devised to 
counteract certain dangers, of less moment than those incurred 
under our existing political system, the sale of voting-power in 
the State is not only desirable; but also most expedient. More- 
over, as subsequent analysis will show, only on this properly ad- 
justed sale of power by the State, can a political system be 
constructed of sufficient elasticity to satisfy those conditions on 
agreement with which all healthy forms of government should 
depend. 

But, before proceeding to this demostration, it will be best to 
develop the general proposals from that axiom of political 
economy—-payinent according to outturn, 

To bring about the consummation of the socialistic dream— 
an equally enjoyable ‘or miserable) life for all—, it is evident an 
expenditure must be incurred by the State on behalf of each 
individual equivalent in value to the quotient resulting from 

-the division of the total national income by the number of 
adult citizens.e Those citizens, then, whose income (or tlie 
value of whose production) happened also to be this amount 
would clearly be costing the State nothing, as those whose in- 
come was less would be relatively unproductive, and supported 
to some extent at the expense of the State. But, assuming that 
there is no option in the exchange of production for political 
power, since the power delegated should be proportional to the 
help afforded, the total political power determining the dis- 
tribution of the revenues, or, which is the same thing, the 
total number of votes castin the election of the Representative 
Assembly should have been obtained by payments made into 
the treasury constitutiag the total national income, or com- 
mercial power. From this equation of political to productive ?* 
power it follows, that the right to intervene in questions of the 
distribution of revenue to the extent of casting one vote 
should be held by all those whose maintenance costs the 
State nothing—whose production is equivalent in value to the 
average expenditure? incurred by it on behalf of every citizen ; 
or, in other words (always supposing that the whole income of 
the individual is annexed by the State), that one vote should be 
possessed by those whose income, or the value of whose 
production, is not less than the value (national income divided 
by the number of adult citizens); while the number.of votes 
controllable by all others should be in the proportion of their 
income to this unit income. 


——— 





2 Vide note 3 

*a Vide note 15. 

3 This sum including also the cost of maintenance of the average. num- 
ber of children per aduit head of population. _It isin reality the value of 
the minimum standard of living. 
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Practically, however, it has to be recognized that the 
total value of a nation's output could not be maintained 
at the highest level were the excess production of its 
best workers forcibly appropriated for the benefit of 
others, even if the former were offered compensation in the 
shape of proportional political power ; for, if disinclined to the 
conversion, it is clear they would at once sink their production 
to the average. The exchange must, therefore, be effected 
voluntarily—that is, the process must be one of purchase and 
sale, and the revenue obtained in this way will vary, according 
to the relative political calm or disturbance, between zero and 
the greater moiety of the national income. Consequently it 
is not possible to assign any definite value to the personal vote 
held by every elector*, though it follows directly from these 
considerations that every self-supporting citizen 5 should be an 
elector, provided that in such an electorate the sale of votes 
ata certain price is legalised at the same time, 

Theoretically, since they have to be casttogether, the personat— 
and purchased votes should be of the same value; practically 
the value of the latter has to be so fixed as to obviate the 
danger of the establishment of a plutocratic form of govern- 
ment. Such an objection will inevitably be raised against the 
sale of political power; it remains to show that the danger is 
entirely dependent on the price of the purchasable vote. 


SECTION V. 
Considerations that determine the Value of the Vote. The 
Equation of Equilibrium, Its variable factors. 

The electorate may be regarded as formed of two classes, , 
according as the individuals composing them draw (1) more or 
(2) less than the average income of the whole electorate ; the 
latter class including also those drawing the average income. 
Electors included in the former category may be considered the 
plutocracy, those in the latter the democracy 5%, of the nation. 





^ Unless taken as the expenditure incurred by the State in wholly 
supporting one adult, 

5 Independent of sex; forall females not supported by the State are 
either themselves producers indirectly, inasmuch as they facilitate the 
operations of industry by the social relief they afford, or, in being support- 
ed by others, relieve the State of the necessity of Supporting them, and are ' 
therefore entitled to exercise unit voting-powers on this account, "The 
question as to whether women should participate in the work of legislation 
is an entirely distinct one, The difficulties of a mixed assembly—are- ^ 
obvious ; and the entire delegation of representation to men involves no 
hardship. Not so the delegation of voting-power, which, in many cases 
would result in the suppression or inversion of the political opinion of . 
producers. 

Se This is, in reality, only a particular case of-the general problem, The 
term “ plutocracy " is more correctly defined in the Appendix A, 
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Such. a subdivision is not arbitrary, but follows "from. the. 
derivation of the terms employed. The danger, then, of the 
control of the government falling unduly into the hands of 
the. “ classes” will be ensured against, if the value of the 

gote can be so regulated that, in an imaginary case of unstable 
political equilibrium, each class voting solid, as well as puts; 
chasing votes up'to the limit of its available ‘income, balances 
the aggregate number of votes cast by the other in the same 
way, 

This is the general. statement of the een of political: 
equilibrium. 

The receipts from the sale of power, as occurs in the'sale: 
of any commodity, must vary with the demand for it due ta. 
the comparative state of political tension ; but, in order to ex-. 
press the equation of political equilibrium numerically, and; 
so deduce the cost price of a vote, some certain value must be. 
assigned as the major. limit of the possible expenditure of the; 
Two classes of the nation, in their acquisition of votes, oras the: 
greatest fraction. of its gross income that either class, as a 
whole, would devote to the purchase of political power, A- 
reference. to the subsequent numerical statement of the 
equation of equilibrium will show that, if there is a balance of 
political power for the major limit of expenditure, its balance 
for any smaller purchase of power will incline towards the 
democracy. Hence why it is. essential to define the limit for 
either class. For the plutocracy it is virtually reached with 
the limit of taxation, when further taxation would become 
intolerable and provoke either to armed resistance, to desertión 

m. the community, or to cessation of production, Here it is 
-— to take the fraction J, as the limit of self-imposed 
taxation for this class.. The assumption. i$, as am assumption, 
open to criticism ; but, since taxation in the United Kingdom: 
has at no time approximated closely to this limit®, the ratio, 
may reasonably be considered as not too small a basis for com.. 
putation ; and, as a dead-weight for the upper classes to work 
against, it would appear a very sufficient safeguard. 7 Further, 
it has to be. remembered that, as this ratio is raised, the cost 
price of a vote.is raised ; and, the higher the price of a ‘vote, the, 
iud would become the. national receipts from the sale of 


“Thé highest direct taxation, FA 2., income: tax, being rod in the P7 for the 
E 1860-61. Itis to be noted that, if the upper classes were to, expend, 
on the average, gy of their i income on the direct purchase of power, with 
a high-rate of income-tax in addition, they would surrender in all nearly 
35th of.their incomes. This would be more than double the highest 
taxation ever imposed. 
7 The specific considerations affecting this question are examined in 
greater detail later on. Vide also Appendix, note. 
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power. Moreover, the üpper classées are, usually, themselves 
pretty equally divided in opinion on most political questions. 
For the democracy, in spite of the fact that their wealth is 
never tied up to the same extent that it is in the nominally 
richer classes, it is thought that as low a ratio as 3, máy b& 
taken. l | 

For the remaining factors of the equation, let it be assumed 
that the community for which the value of the vote has to be 
determined is such, that there are in all 7,000,000 electors on 
the register, 500,000 of whom constitute the plutocracy, as 
before defined, with a total annual income of 4400 millions, 
that is an average income of £800 to each individual, while the 
remaining 6,500,000 electors form the democracy, with an aver- 
ageincome of £60 per individual, or a total income of £390 
millions. Assume also that a general election occurs,’ on the 
average, once in every 4 years, and take “x” to represent the: 
unknown—the proper price of the vote for this particular coma . 
munity. 

Then for the major limit of expenditure on political power 
the equation of equilibrium will assume this form:— .— 


Example of the numerical statement of the Equation. 
of Equilibrium, 
Votes cast. by the plutocracy 
$00,000 (personal) + —4 X $$? x 500,000 (purchased) _ 


a 


==Votes cast by the democracy ° | l 
4 X $9 x 6,500,000 (purchased) — | q 
S . 


whence the value of z, or the price at which it is safe to offer 
votes for sale, is found to be about £8'13sterling. Accepting. 
the hypothesis of a possible contribution by the upper classes 
of one-tenth of their average income, as a sufficient dead-: 
weight when compared with that of one-fiftieth only, assumed 
as the inaximum effort possible for the democracy, an 
inspection of the equation of equilibrium will make it clear 
that the variable functions on which it depends are :— 
(1). The numbers of the electorate. : 
(2) The n of the country, and the nature of its: 
distribution. 
'(3.) The frequency of a general election. uidi. 
‘The cost price of a single vote should, accordingly, be alter- 
ed from time to time, as variations, ascertained from statis- 
tical Government Reports, occur in all or any of these 
factors, But, since the object in view is the greatest sale | 
of voting power consistent with political safety, its price should 


z2:6,500,000 (personal) + 
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on no account be increased- beyond the value determined 
from the equation. In order to bring an extension of 
individual power within the reach of the very poorest sec- 
tions of the community, fractions of a vote (possibly down 
,Urhandredths) should also be made purchasable, ` 


SECTION VI. 


Purely Legislative Bodies, ‘and the inexpediency of 7 entire 
. control of Legislation by the Popular Assembly. : >: 


In the statement of the equation of equilibrium the under: 
lying assumption, though one which may be challenged, is always 
that the Representative Assembly possesses undivided control 
of the State revenues. lt is ‘this’ fact alone which renders 
possible a definite assessment of the.value of a vote. and thus; 
inferentially, as will subsequently be. explained, of the value 
also of a seat in the Representative Chamber. 

—-— Io a: body whose members are selected, not elected, no 
such principle can be applied, since such a: body does not 
concern itself with questions of the State revenue. But it is 
in this restriction of its functions that its power mainly lies; 
for the possibility of legislation in self-interest is thus reduced 
toa minimum, and its members cam therefore be selected’ for 
actual. pre-eminence, and not,as they otherwise ‘would ‘be, for 
relative pre-eminence in: classes, in order to balance thé 
number of ISgisistors in, and therefore the interests of, each 
class. 

]t is not within the. province. of this argumerit to discüss 
at any length the value.of an Upper Chamber. ` But it is cléar 
that;ifits organisation is framed so as to secure the propér 
selection of its members, it must necessarily be a more efficient 
body for the work of legislation than the popular: Chamber, 
which is burdened with the work, of supply, and -which is 
composed of a constantly changing stream of. individuals 
collected more or less at-hap-hazard, 

If the desirability of the selection of legislators i is admitted, 
the majority control of legislation: cannot^ be upheld; and, 
as the desirability of selection cannot be denied, it' follows 
that the function ‘of the Representative Chamber should. be 
simply to determine thé disposal of the revenues. : But the 
present division of legislative responsibility between the two 
Houses is a necessity arising from the impossibility :of abso- 
lutely ensuring the selection desired. 
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SECTION VII, 


The Price of Seats in elected Chambers deduced from that 
of the Vote. 


To return from this digression to the consideration of-r«- 
. . `N 
presentation in a popular assembly, Under the present system 
of the election of members to form such a body, it can be 
asserted of any constituency that its seat may. be held by any 
one having the’ control of a definite number of votes. ‘As 
national development progresses, the tendency must be to 
equalize this number of votes in ‘every constituency, and. 
it is, therefore, allowable to regard a seat as the. equivalent 
of the number of votes obtained by dividing the numbers of 
the whole electorate by the number of seats allotted for 
representation. It might, it- is true, be argued that, as a 
majority of one in any election will secure the seat of a 
constituency, it would be more proper to. regard a seat as the 
equivalent of only half the number of votes that could be cast- 
plus one, Such reasoning would not, however, be admissible 
as long as only one seat is provided for a constituency, even 
when of absolutely unanimous political opinion. If, then, 
political exigencies demand that a distinction shall be drawn 
between representation of the two kinds, in order to leave 
untouched the existing system of election by personal voting, 
the representation of purchased votes must be made by 
grouping together as many of them, as the equivalent of a 
seat, as there are, on the average, electors in a constituency. 
. Thus, for sake of illustration, it may be supposed that, in 
the community for which the value of the vote has been found. 
to be £813; 670 seats are allotted for the election of members ' 
by personal voting, and that it is required to find the money 
equivalent of a seat which will maintain the imaginary balance 
of power. Then, since 670 seats are ‘allotted to 7,000,000 
| ` 7,000,000, 
670 
Or 10,400 votes, and its money equivalent, will consequently 
-be the product of 10,400 and £8'13 (the value of the vote), 
or about £85,000. | ; 
. At this price of a seat the balance of the two parties into 
-which the State is supposed to be divided would be formed 
(by substitution in the equation of equilibrium) as under ;— 
For the Plutocracy, by 94r purchased seats ` CUM 
$ T : 48 elected dos . zx 
Total 989: 


Votes, à seat may be considered the equivalent of 


For the Democracy, by 367 purchased seats 
622 elected — do, 
Total 989: 
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the total hypothetical expenditure of the two classes, by 
which each purchased seat would be held for four years, being, 
respectively, / 80,000,000 and £31,200 000, 

If the possible voluntary taxation of the plutocracy were 
tákem at as high a ratio to their total income as ły, the 
value of the vote would, in the same way, be found to be 
£21466; the value of a seat £224,105, and the balance of 
power, in the imaginary case of antagonistic voting between 
the two classes, would be obtained, as before :— 

For the Plutocracy, by 713 purchased seats 
_48 elected do. 

Total 761 
For the Democracy, by 139 purchased seats 
622 elected do. 

Total 761 

On analysing these results more generally, it will be seen 
that, to secure the adoption of their policy, the plutocracy 
would have, in the first case, to pay the nation more than 
eighty millions sterling, aud, in the second, more than ‘one 
hundred and sixty millions ; and that this payment would have 
to be repeated at intervals of four years should the democratic 
opposition continue, ot, in other words, should the government 
of the country be at any time dominated by a plutocracy, the 
national revenues would then be augmented by at least twice 
the sum formerly recovered from direct taxation, 


SECTION VIII, 
The Adjustment of Representation. 


Tht objection that, under the system of representation pro- 
posed, it would be impossible to include in one House all the 
members requiring seats, need not be held to vitiate suggestions 
which are otherwise allowed to be expedient. For the difficulty 
may be met in various ways, some of which are as follows :— 

(1) By enlarging constituencies and so decreasing the 
number of representatives of both kinds. 

(2) By proportioning the seating capacity of the House 
according to the number of each party ac- 
knowledging a certain leader, 











8a With the data assumed for the wealth and numbers of the communi- 
ty, the revenue from direct taxation could not exceed £80,000,000, 

"^ 'This would give another basis from which to derive the value of the 
vote and seat—that any minority, to obtain balf the seats in the Represen- 
tative Chamber, should first have to pay a sum not less than the revenue 
recovered from direct taxation. Vide Appendix A. 

85. For the discussion of questions of Home policy. Only elected mem- 
bers would vote on matters of foreign policy. The diierentiation of the 
one from the other would present no insuperable difficulty, if carried out 
in accordance with the guiding principle that there should be a minimum 
possibility of foreign interference, Vide Appendix B. 
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(3): By the further decentralization of Government. 

To this end a Chamber for legislation and the regulation 
of foreign policy in conjunction with the second Chamber 
{corresponding to the House of Lords of the United Kingdom), 
and for the determination of the amount of revenue to be con 
tributed by each component State of the nation, could be con- 
structed, either by the election of: members throughout consti- 
tuencies formed: by groupiug together three or four provincial 
constituencies, or, if it is wished to dispense with another series 
of elections, By giving groups of- members of equal strength, in 
each provincial Assembly; power to nominate one of their num- 
ber to the national Assembly °: ^ 

In the lattéicase fresh' elections. would -bè held: in consti- 
tuencies whose members were thus elevated ; for members hold- 
ing purchased seats, the machinery which originally determined 
the erant of the seat:in the local Chamber would be ‘utilized to 
fill it up;' For reasons to. be subsequently explained, in the. 
process of nominating there should be no intermixing of the 
two kinds of“ representatives ; but nominating groups should be 
formed either. wholly of ordinarily elected members, or wholly 
of members holding purchased:seats. -The number of elected 
Seats in each provincial. Chamber. would be strictly proportional 
to the provincial population, and the price.of a purchasable seat 
the.same for. each.. Variations in the price of a seat, in accord- 
ance with variations in .national.and commercial statistics, 
would be made, from time. to time, "by the national Assembly, 
and this body would also - authorize -the grant^^ of seats on 
receipt of their:válue from ‘their. nominators. “[In fact, an im- 
portant part of its work, should be to regulate all ’ matters 
connected with representation iu the provincial Chambers.] 


eÁ 


' SECTION IX. 


Different methods of the Sale of Power and their visits. | 
Advantages. The sysiem of Sale by Nomination. 


Whichever of these three methods: might be adopted, the 
principle of voluntary taxation would remain unaffected, nor 
would any difficulty be experienced in applying it to any one 
of them. But the:sale of- political power can itself be carried 
 outin the following different ways, and it remains to decide 
which of them offers the most advantages :— 

(1) By having votes sold in each constituency ána“ 





3 It is needless to say that the discussion of national and local affairs 
should be kept as distinct as possible, and that. therefore, except for its 
temporarily prejudicial effect on business, an iudependent election of 
nationa] representatives is much to be preferred to one which must general- 
i reflect opinions on anything but national questions. 

2°, Tne method of the purchase of seats is GISCHESER subsequently. 
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allowing them to be cast along with personal 
votes in the election of a member for the provin- 
cial Assembly. 

(2) By selling seats in the provinc Assemblies direct, at 
the value deduced from the equation of equili- 
brium. 

(32 By grouping together, throughout ail the constituen- 

cies, payments in favour of certain- individuals 
named by the payees, and, in return for these 
payments, placing seats at the disposal of the 
nominees at the proper price per seat, at the same 
time giving each payee votes in the election of 
members to the district or local councils at the 
* value of the vote '—these votes, of course, being 
additional to the personal vote. 

In illustration of this third system, suppose that A, D, C, D, 
are each resident in different municipal districts, and contribute, 
"respectively, £ 15,000. 42,000, 450,000, and £18,000, at the time 
fixed for the receipt of payments for which seats in the pro- 
vincial Chambers are to be given in return. Take the price of 
a seat at £85,000 and that of a vote at £813, both deduced 
from the equation of equilibrium, Then, if A, B, C, and D all 
nominate their contributions in favour of a fifth individual, 
E,E will be entitled to nominate to 

15,000 + 2,000 + §0,c00-+ 18 18,000 
85,000 | 
or tor seat in the national Assembly, while A, B, C, and. D 
wil be granted additional votes, in their own municipal 
 districts!?, of 15 000 2,000 309p" anë 18, E Geet 
813° 813' 813 13 
about 1,845, 246, 6,150, and 2,214 votes respectively ; E's 
nominee holding his seat, and A, B, C, and D their votes, for a 
period of four years ! !e, 

Such a process would be extended to grouping together 
thousands of electors contributing from thousands sterling to a 
few shillings, provided that they all nominated the same indi- 
vidual ; who would himself nominate to the number of seats 
represented by the total of these contributions, divided by the 
-value of a seat. 

Individuals, to acquire the power of nominating to seats, would 


ann to be registered, and pay a considerable fee to Govern- 


u And the same number of additional votes in the election of Memba 
to the provincial Chambers, if there are both provincial and national re- 
presentative bodies. 

ua Payments in part of the value of.a seat standing to the credit of any 
nominator could be carried forward to his credit for the grant of a seat in 
the next subsequent election. 


———- Seats, 
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ment . At the time of election a list of nominators !? with | 
„their proper designation would be given to each elector desirous 
of placing funds at the disposal of any nominator, and of 
-buying additional municipal votes. Should it be considered 
.advisable that all members of the provincial and national 
Assemblies should go before the constituencies, it would only 
_be-necessary to enact that all members, to hold purchased seats, 
should first be elected in the ordinary manner in any Consti- 
.tuency, but not.more than two, possibly, by any single consti- 
.tuency, in order that the operation of personal “approval by the 
electors should not become a mere fíarce,!?^ by all such 
. members of any particular party being passed through a * safe ' 
seat. Atthesame time such a procedure would, probably, 
stifle the representation ofs interests which, though numerous 
in the aggregate, happened. to be in a minority, throughout 
every individual coustituency. 
= These are the three methods of effecting the sale of 
political power, and they would be relatively advantageous 
in the degree in which they succeeded in effecting this sale and 
avoided the danger of internal and foreign corruption, It is, 
of course, this danger that will occur to most persons directly 
the sale of political power is mentioned. But, on reflection, 
subsequent to the perusal of these definite pr oposals, it will pro- 
bably be admitted that, if they were adopted, the danger would 
become evanescent.’ Moreover, if it is a question of the direct 
sale of votes, there must necessarily be the less chance of 
,personal bribery, the money being utilized with greater cer- 
tainty of return in the open purchase of power ; if of seats 
alone, bribery has no more opportunity than at present. A 
system somewhat analagous to the issue of Government papér, 
but with additional safeguards, since the forms would not be 
'negotiable or transferable, could be devised for the registration 
-of “payments made to Government for the purchase of votes; 
so that neither in this direction would there be any opening 
“for fraud. But these points will be referred to subsequently 
at greater length. 
' As far as concerns tlie political machinery for the sale 
of power, the first of the three methods suffers under the 
disadvantages that it would. be hampered by local condi- 
tions ; that, the circumstances of individuals being known, their 
probable support would. be calculable, which would tend to 
make sacrifice on the side of the minority useless, and, couse.- 


_ 





* Usually Secretaries of political societies, though it is in accordance 
with the principles adveited to that any elector should himself be able to 
nominate to a seat. 

a [tis clear, however, that the process of nomination is really as much 
à process of selection as the ordinary election of members by consti- 
tuencies,, 
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quently, minimise the revenue accruing from the sale of votes ; 
. that there would be more opportunity for fraud than under a 
system providing for the separate registration of purchased 
Botes, while these would result in the existence of no distinc- 
pe. between the two kinds of representation, Itis true that 
there should be.no such distinction as far as the determination 
of national ínternal interests is concerned ; here the vote 
merely stands for a payment to the State enabling one citizen 
to live; but, in order to escape the dangers of forezeuiinter- 
vention, the separation of representation becomes necessary ; 
because, otherwise, it is possible to conceive of a hostile;State 
purchasing a foreign policy in its own interests; even though 
such a purchase would, practically, be the equivalent of the 
payment of a war-indemnity in advance, But, if the election 
of members by personal, is kept entirely distinct from that bv 
purchased, voting, foreign interference need be no more feared | 
than at present, if members of the latter class are debarred 
^ fram participating in the control of foreign policy, !3 though 
being, in all other respects, on an absolute equality with 
ordinarily-elected members. wa 
The second of the three systems, though avoiding the 
dangers and inconveniences incurred by the first, would yet 
‘be ill-adapted to promote the ready sale of political power, 
inasmuch as, under it, individual electors could not secure that 
personal power the possession of which would be the great 
‘stimulus to purchase by the contribution of their wealth to 
the State. 
But the third system at once provides for the acquisition of 
.. personal power and embraces all the advantages offered by 
the other two, arid, in giving each elector, for one contribution 
to the State, both local voting power proportional to it and 
the part purchase of a parliamentary seat at the same time, 
the fact. is recognized that a citizen is entitled to share in the 
. direction of all matters affecting himself, even though, if, 
instead of being regulated under one government, for conveni- 
'ence of administration, they are treated independently as local 
or general relations. Parliamentary and municipal voting 
power should, in fact, be the same for the same support afford- 
ed to the State,'* and this result would be secured under the 
third system for the sale of political power, - 





ibas... Such a restriction would necessarily tend towards the greater proe 

Bin... expenditure of revenue on purely home arfairs, 
j^ ^^ That is, by the payment of a certain sum tothe State, an elector 
should acquire the right of casting a proportional number of votes in the 
election of members to local avd. provincial, az national representative 
bodies, and this right would be held for a definite number of years 
subsequent to his payment. If representatives for the national assembly 
are elected, instead of being nominated by groups of members in the 
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The possibility of the malversation of municipal funds to 
the purchase of party power is common to all these schemes ; 
but the probability of its occurrence is infinitesimal, for a 
majority held by a party that starved the local funds wo 
to a certainty, disappear, even if the fraud were not immediately 
detected by the vigilance of the opposition. 


SECTION X. 


The system of Sale by Nomination tested by its fulfilment of 
the conditions of good Government. 


It is now advisable to examine: whether the third scheme 
satisfies the conditions for a healthy national life. The first 
of these, it will be remembered, is that the political system 
should be such as to promote the greatest possible circulation 
of wealth, both by internal production, and external exchange, 
The creation of wealth by internal production is itself ‘mainly 
dependent on the fulfilment of the second condition—an ade-— 
quate- return for exertion—and this the sale of power, by 
opening for its acquisition a new avenue to ambition, would 
ensure to a greater extent than would those political systems 
under which, though. the operations of industry are un- 
restricted, its fruits are disregarded politically. But, inde- < 
pendently of the direct flow of wealth into the national treasury 
which would necessarily ensue from the sale of. power, it is 
evident that foreign or outside wealth would be as surely 
attracted to a State in which the acquisition of more than the 
‘normal ‘political influence was made possible by purchase, after 
naturalization, as it would be driven away under the centrifugal , 
tendency of a socialistic régime. The former system would, 
therefore, conduce to the most rapid commercial development 
possible of the nations adopting it, and the prosperity of these 
would, in turn, reach to the improvement of the industries of 
the world generally. 

Again, with the accretion of wealth, and a large augmenta- 
tion of revenue above that derivable from forced taxation 
alone, it would be by so much the more easy to maintain a 
high standard of national life, as required by the third condi- 
tion, and to meet the expenditure involved in doing so. As 
to the fourth, which postulates for ordinary social development 
without social, industrial, or political chaos, the voluntary 


self-taxation of the richer classes must be a safer — 


‘provincial Assemblies, voting powers acquired by purchase should, for the 
former body, be exercised through a process of nomination (as has been 
explained), in order to differentiate between members elected by personal 
and purchased votes in that Chamber in which foreign relations come 
under discussion; for the latter bodies, as in municipal councils, by 
casting so many more votes together with the personal vote. 
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largely increasing the national revenues, than any system of 
spoliation without compensation, disguised, though the latter 
may be, in euphemistic terms, and supported by glowing pro- 
Sane impossible of realization—safer, because spoliation 
without compensation must, of necessity, excite to opposition 
to.the government, and irritation, which, in an aggravated form, 
and if those despoiled are men ‘of mettle, will ultimately 
develop into civil war; or, if not, their opposition will die out 
at length with their voluntary . deterioration as producers, and 
there can be no more spoliation when all are equally poor. 
Thus would Socialism result: either in civil war, or in the 
creation of a nation of paupers. Again, of what advantage 
would be the industrial bouleversement advocated by collec- 
tivists if it isto be made practicabl e by the proportional return 
of production, for this is already carried out wherever an 
income-tax is imposed, and such a tax can be increased at any 
~moment; though not to. any great extent without incurring 
the dangers already alluded to. But these dangers are avoided 
under a system which gives to the classes on whom taxation 
must chiefly fall, power, by their voluntary contribution of 
the revenues required for the administration of the State, to 
avoid a heavy income-tax with its uncompensated appropria: 
tion of the fruits of their industry. 
No; to deal succesfully with the problems of poverty, a 

political plan of reform is-required to attach itself, without jar, 
to existing oe not to collide with them. 


2 2 SECTION XI. 


-— | 
' General question of the Sale of Power. Iis. many advantages. 


There are several considerations relating to the broad ques- 
tion of the sale of political power which it will now be con- 
venient to discuss. /' 
~ First, to refer again to the danger of corruption; "This is, 
in general, the effort made by wealth to assert its influence 
in spite of political disfranchisement, and.it must ever be 
tife, in ' some form or other, | where its power is entirely dis- 

“ded. To recognize the influence of wealth politically 
2, therefore, to minimise the danger of corruption. The prin- 
p. that payment should be made for the enjoyment. of 
Atical power is also true conversely ; the only difficulty is 
to draw some equivalence between wealth and the power of 
disposing of that wealth, and this is to be done by .making the 
two convertible at such a value as will satisfy two somewhat 
conflicting conditions— the greatest possible sale of power con- 
sistent with. security against the domination of too small a 
minority, It has.to be noted. that the poorer sections of the 


£ 
À 
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‘community have, on their side, this great advantage that for 
them to purchase political power is to cast their bread upon 
the waters, for their expenditure must return to them again 
in the shape of cheaper food, more accessible education, greater 
comfort, and better insurance against national disaster, Not\, 
only, in fact, will their expenditure return to them again, but 
they will be reimbursed nearly two-fold by the simultaneous dis- 
tribution of contributions from the wealthier and more educated 
classes who will always demand for their numbers, and purchase, 
a preponderating representation in the national councils, Such 
a process of literal give-and-take is likely: to afford a safer 
means of carrying out the re-distribution of wealth, as far as 
may be, than measures of pure confiscation passed by a demo- 
cracy which is hindered at every step by the latent opposition 
of a capital of some thousand millions sterling. : 

Another purely advantageous result would be, that any 
considerable sale of power must effect the gradual purification 
of the electorate, through the extra influeuce in the directiofi ~~ 
of affairs acquired by those who are ready to sacrifice their 
material pleasures in order to support that policy which they 
esteem to be right. And another, that the revenue would 
automatically adjust itself to probable requirerflents, since 
most political questions on which there is much differeuce of 
opinion turn on, or involve, the grant of funds, which would 
then be provided in a degree proportional to the intensity of 
thé opposition excited. i ' 

Again, on the hypothesis that a certain minimum revenue 
has to be raised, to whatever extent the sale of political power 
is effected, by so much can direct taxation be remitted, 2 EP 

It must also be noted that, while, under the system re 
sale of power, the primary essential equality of all men is 
recognized, their subsequent inequality as producers !^ is also 
admitted. For, though chance must always enter consider- 
ably into this process of differentiation, its effect is not great 
enough to warrant the present absolute disregard of the indi- 
vidual income by the State polity. And it is certain that 
Asiatic nations, perceiving this incongruity, will never freely 
accept any form of popular Government, until one shall have 
been devised in which the political power of wealth is fully 


conceded, and the conversion of wealth to power facilitated. "m" 
Dr Uu de uc EL E uL M 


5 Political economists have shown that all citizens, except those I:9f 
on inherited wealth, are producers, since all, with this exception, are en- 
eaged in either the direction, the protection, or the facilitation of industry, 
The congeries of professions included under the third sub-head is, possibly, 
the most varied, since this branch embraces not only lawyers and engineers, 
in so far as they do not come under the headings of ‘ protection and 
direction,’ but also retail merchants, bankers, operators in exchange, as 
‘well as all who cater for the mental, physical, or moral improvement of 


ot hers, 
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SECTION XII. 
Vital distinction between the Sale of Power and the Representa- 
tion of Wealth. 
The Right Value of the Vote at any moment. 

Jt is necessary to insist that the purchase of power is dia- 
metrically opposed to the representation of wealth, for tit is. 
not wealth that would be represented, but the surrender of 
wealth, or a gift to the State. Thus the purchase of power 
would in no wise abrogate the political axiom, that the special 
representation of wealth is indefensible ; on the contrary, it is 
based in accordance with this view ; for while the concession of 
additional representation to wealth without ‘payment is the 
prodigal grant of unmerited political privilege, the purchase of 
political influence by- wealth. is the legitimate exchange of 
power of one kind for that of another, Or, to put the argument. 
in another form, under the representation of wealth the State 
is robbed by the individual, under taxation without the possible 

"acquisition of political power the individual is robbed by the. 

State; but the purchase of political power by wealth i is ex- 
change and no robbery. 
. It may be objected that it would be impossible to assign any 
absolute standard for the value of a vote, !9 and that, being 
arbitraty, the value it would be altered to suit the probable i in- 
terests of the party in power.*. But there is only one particular 
value which can maintain the balance of power giving the most 
productive results, and, the’ difficulty in maintaining control of 
the revenue must vary inversely with the amount of revenue 
collected. "Hence, the tendency must be for the vote to remain 
at-that value which will give the most productive results, or 
will benefit the State to the greatest degree. Thus the criteri- 
on of the proper value of the vote is to be found from the 
comparison of the revenues resulting from. its different values ; 
xe being the most stabis value which effects the maximum 
sale. 


SECTION XIII. 


T. Je Constitutional Law that should be observed-in all variations 
in the value of the Vote. 


A political party which, after varying the value of the vote 
from the most productive price to that which best suited its 
-ewn interests, attempted to make good the resulting deficit in 
the revenues by class taxation, would be at once confronted 
with all the difficulties which it is the object of the sale of. 


e ——  ——————ni ER 
!5 If not taken as the expense incurred by the d. in supporting one: 
adult at the minimum standard of living. 
* Vide note 5a. 
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power to minimise, Hence, were political power made pur- 
chasable, the one condition to be observed by. all. parties, the - 
one constitutional law not to be neglected, is that, if recourse 
must be had to direct taxation, it should take the form of a 
percentage appropriation of the incomes of every class, the. 
poorest not excepted.!'67 The irritation then ensuing. from 
the uncompensated annexation of wealth will conduce to the 
anticipatory sacrifice of an equal sum for which some equi- 
valent is obtainable. l mE 


SECTION XIV. 


Whether the receipt of relief from the State: should debar 
absolutely from political rights. 


It was shown at the beginning of this argument that the 
elective franchise of personal voting. should be extended to 
all citizens, independent of sex, who do not receive support 
from the State. It would be convenient to make the receipt . 
of -support from the State debar absolutely from electoral 
rights, even though the recipient were, under Government 
supervision, to some extent productive At the same time; 
a certain standard of living having been fixed as the irredu- 
cible minimum for all citizens, it would be possible to organize 
a system of State relief by payments made for the surrender 
of proportional political power; it being left to the discre- 
tion of the local authorities how far this relief should be 
expended at the liberty of the individual. Thus, imagine that 
the value of the unit of political power were £50, sub-divided, 
in order to obviate the difficulty of dealing with ‘fractions, into 
fifty votes of 41 each; a completely self-supporting cifizeu— 
being consequently. empowered to cast 50 such votes in any 
election without payment. Then to others, requiring the assist- 
ance of the State to maintain the minimum standard of living, 
would be.issuéd £20, £30, £40, on the surrender of 20, 30, 40 
votes; and to those whose labour was organized by the State, 
would be credited 20, 30, 40 votes according as the value of 
their production approached 420, £30, 440. This is sup- 
posing that the value of the vote equals the cost. of the 
minimum standard of living. If it is any other value, the 
voting power to which a partially self-supporting citizen would 
be entitled is simply the ratio of the value of his production 
to the value of the vote, and payments made for, the surrender. — 





16, In the initial introduction of the scheme this principle could be 
fulfilled by the deduction-of payments made by individuals in their pur- 
chase of voting power from the income-tax recoverable from them ; a 
small fee being demanded for, the -declaration of exemption, in order to 
cover the expenses of registration. ; 
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of voting power would be the íraction of the value of the 
vote equal to the fraction of unit voting power surrendered. 
up to the value of the minimum standard of living. This 
inevitably leads to the conclusion: that either receipt of relief 
“from the State should entirely disqualify from voting-rights, 
or the value of the vote and the cost of the minimum 
standard of living should be thesame. For, suppose the former 
to be £120, the latter £20. Then the surrender of one-sixth of 
a vote would entitle a citizen to a grant of £20 from the State; 
that is, a citizen wholly supported by the State at the mini- 
mum standard of living, and, therefore, an unproductive en- 
-cumbrance, and unentitled, zpso facto, to have any voice in 
the disposal of the revenues, would yet retain five-sixths of the 
unit-voting-power. ian 


SECTION XV. j 


~- The Selection of Representatives, Proposals for the Sale of 
l Power are within ihe sphere of practical politics. 


As has been previously observed, there are two ways—and 
only two ‘ways—in which an individual can benefit-the State 
firstly, by creating wealth and surrendering it to the common 
good; secondly, by performing meritorious work in the State 
service. The system of government shoüld, therefore, be'de- 
signed to encourage to both these ends; but until power is 
made purchasable in modern States, the first and most im- 
portant means of stimulating the national prosperity will 
remain ‘entirely neglected. And, while there is nothing in the 
method of represetitative government to secure the perform- 
arice of the work of legislation by citizens: the best fitted for 
it, the sale of power would, on the other hand, tend to intro-. 
duce into the national councils men endowed with the special 
productive genius so necessary to the best advancement of 
the community. For’? the possession of wealth is the only 
certain measure of the talent that creates it, and it is the 
average productive talent of a nation that determines its com- 
parative prosperity, Hence, arguments against the sale of 
power based on the supposed deterioration of legislative capa- 
city that would result can be seen to be eminently fallacious, ` 

Asa final and important commentary on this part of the 
subject, it has to be observed that direct antagonism between 
the plutocracy and democracy of a nation, as such, can occur 
only concerning the incidence of taxation ; and, as it is a con- 
tradiction in terms to assert that the wealthier electors might 
attempt to purchase a majority in order wholly to escape: 
their contributions to the State, the only danger liable to be 


“ Apart from inherited wealth. 
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incurred- under the exchange of wealth for .power-.disappears. . 
when the condition is observed that there shall be no dimi- 
nution in the national revenue, whatever minority may attain 
to power. Onee immunity- from this danger has been secured; 
the influence of wealth in the political arena must be.-t6^. 
bring a' more highly educated opinion, on the average, to bear, 
on the discussion of internal affairs and the modelling of 
legislation ; a result which -could be productive of nothing. 
but unmixed good and progressive national development. 

- Proposed reform is within the sphere of practical politics. 

The modifications of modern ` electoral systems herein pro- 
posed have, as a motive power sufficient to bring them within 
the sphere of practical politics, the augmentation of revenue 
that would certainly result from the sale of power ; the disposal’ 
of its expenditure being, of course, with the party supporting 
the new policy, who would consequently be in a more favour- 
able position to carry out their programmes of ‘reform than — 
their opponents, since forcéd contributions to the Piet could 
be- ue to the same extent by either side. 


` SECTION XVI. 


Machinery required for the establishinent of the proposed . 
system. 


_The machinery required for the registration of gieken 
votes need be neither complicated nor expensive—a local office 
in each municipal district, and a central account office in. 
which all local registers : would be checked, and the receipts. 
shown by them adjusted for. submission to the treasury, would — 
suffice, The number of votes sold in a particular district: 
would - necessarily be checked, asa total, by the payments 
made to the central office, while security against the sub- 
stitution and wrongful cancellation or: suppression. of indivi- . 
dual votes and payments, could be attained by the issue to, 
the purchaser of personal non-negotiable voting order-forms, 
with a separate acknowledgment to the effect that the con- 
tribution paid'in, had been placed to the credit of a particular. 
nominator, Notices-of the receipt of payment: would also.be' 
sent both to the latfer and to the central office, 

On the occurrence of an election, municipal or ES 
a voting order-form would, on presentation, be compared with 
the register, stamped, and returned with its proper equivalent. 
of ordinary vote-forms; which would then be cast by ballot ; 
in the ordinary manner. p 

Voting order-forms, being thus noncegotiable non-transfer-. 
able and assignable to a small particular district of issue, should 
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p: completely safeguarded from any political tampering at the 
same time. Frauds in the local or central offices would be 
detected through the acknowledgment of payment forwarded by 
the purchaser to his nominator, The issue of unpaid for voting 
orderfarms need not be feared, since detection would be inevit- 
able onthe analysis of the issue of votes, and their comparison 
with actual receipts, or vzce versa, and, therefore, all that is re- 
quired would be a penalty sufficiently heavy to deter from 
such corrupt practices and to secure the purity of ithe registra- 
tion staff. 


Appendix A. 


Problems of the sale of power can best be studied by aid of 
the ‘curve of wealth.’ This is constructed by setting off, on a 
horizontal line, equal distances, at any scale, to represent ‘equal 
numbers of the electorate, and by drawing vertical ordinates at 
successive points along this line; the length of an ordinate at 
"3try-point being proportional to the total yearly income drawn 
by the individual who is in the order of wealth corresponding 
to the position of that point in the horizontal abscissa. The 
locus of the ends of the ordinates remote from the horizontal 
axis is the * curve of wealth.' 

For example, to illustrate graphically the conditions of the 
hypothetical community the statistics of which were given for 

the solution of the equation of equilibrium, at any scale set 
off 14 equal parts along the abscissa O X, taking each part to 
represent the number 500,000, and draw the line O Y perpen- 
dicular to O X, to represent at any scale the .greatest income 
adrawn by any individual in the community. Complete the 
curve'between Y and X’ in accordance with the distribution of 
wealth in the electorate. The line O' X' is to be drawn that 
height above O X corresponding to the expense incurred by 
the State in wholly supporting one adult. 

Then, it is clear, the area Y O’ X' Y will represent the total 
income of the electorate above the value of their maintenance 
at the minimum standard of living. And, by hypothesis, in the 
example given, since O'z2500,000, the ordinate I A represents 
the dividing line between the plutocracy and democracy, or 
the line of average wealth, and its length must be such that 
the rectangle Z O' X' V Z=the area Y O'X’ Y; and, by reference 
to the data assumed in the equation of equilibrium, it will be 

pseen that the area Y' O' I A Y' should be a little larger thaw 
the area A I X’ A, the total income of the plutocracy and 
democracy being, respectively, 400 and 390 millions per annum. 

At A the value of the vote was either 48, or 420, according 
to the assumed expenditure on the purchase of political power. 
At C, the centre point of the abscissa, its value is infinite, since 
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only fhat value can there give a political balance between " 
sections of the'electorate on either side. This means that the 
vote is not purchasable at C, or that C is the point of the exist- 
ing political equilibrium. At M, any point between I and C, 
the vertical ordinate will define a different minority ; and ^tha 
value of the vote for that minority can be ascertained by 
measuring the areas Y' O' M R, and R M X' R, and the lengths 
of the lines O' M and M X’. For, a certain yearly minimum 
expenditure being considered sufficient by the State for the 
healthy maintenance of every citizen, all the excess wealth of 
individuals above this sum must be assumed to be possibly 
available for the purchase of power, and, therefore, if x stands 
for the value of the vote to give equilibrium at any point M, 
O M-+area Y O'MR l 


x 
cM X’+-area R M X. 


2 d l 
Whence xr is deducible 


The assumption made in the Equation of Equilibrium, that 
the plutocracy and democracy should be calculated to spend 
only ,4 and js, respectively, of their total income in the pur- 
chase of power is thus seen to be arbitrary, and either their 

whole surplus income above the minimum standard of living 
should be considered available, or the same fractional part of 
it for either class, as they cannot be distinguished by any hard- 
and-fast definition. In fact, itis apparent that a plutocracy 
may vary in number from one to one less than half the total 
number of the electorate. 

If the position of the ordinate SB is such that tbe-are ct 
Y O' S B Y «area B S X' B, all values of x between S and C 
are real, but between the ordinates S B and O Y imaginary, 
because both the area Y' O S B Y' becomes less than B S X' B, 
and the line O 5 less than S— 14, so that no balance is possible, 
It follows, therefore, that different minorities can be put in 
a position of possible equality in voting power with the majority 
by varying the value of the vote between O and oo. For, as: 
the point of equilibrium approaches S, the value of the vote | 
inust be constantly diminished, in order that the excess wealth 
to the left of the point of division may balance the excess 
personal votes to the right, and at S, where the wealth-areas 
on either side are equal, its value must be zero. And what; 
ever the value of the vote may be, a majority of seats in the” 
Representative Chamber could never be obtained by a minority 
smaller than the number represented by the distance O' S. 

If the value of the vote is to be found from the condition 
that there shall be no diminution in the national revenue what- 
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ever minority may attain to power, find that area Y' O’ M R 
which represents the revenue raised by direct taxation, Thea 
if x be the value of the vote :— 
é f / 
~o o Y9MERY,.y uou 
Whence x can be found. 

Here there are two safeguards increasing the extent of the 
minority ; first, that the whole area Y' O M R Y' would not be 
spent on the purchase of power ; secondly, that, by hypothesis, 
no account can be taken of the vote purchasing power of the 
area R M X' R. | 

It will be observed that in these equations the electorate is 
defined between the ordinates at O and X; to the right of X 
State-relief must be afforded to all in a greater or less degree. 
If a proper minimum standard of living is maintained, the 
restriction of the electorate to those whose income exceeds it 

is justifiable. Hence, in proportion as a higher minimum 
standard of living is maintained, the more limited should be- 
come the elecforate, a result which would necessarily stimulate 
production, since the desire of all must be to qualify for the 
right of unit-voting-power. If it is considered inexpedient to 
disfranchise citizens on this account, the value of the vote should 
be so regulated as to move the political centre of gravity to 
that point where it would be if the voting-strength of citizens 
whose income is below the average were neglected. This point 
of equilibrium should be that which gives the most. productive 
results under the observance of the law that, if revenue must be 
raised by direct taxation, the incomes of all should be taxed 
in-the same proportion. | 


Appendix B. 

Let it be supposed that, on a motion for the discussion of 
some question of Home policy, the House resolves itself into 
five distinct groups, A, B, C, D, E, formed both of elected and 
nominated members, in number respectively 400, 300, 100, 50 
aud 10; the total of these groups thus being 860. After each 
group had selected its leader, their numbers would be noted 
successively by some scrutinising authority, who, on the com- 
pletíon of the interval allowed for the resolution and attendance 
of the different groups, would distribute the seating capacity 
of the House in group proportion. Thus, if there were 670 
seats available in the House, to group A would be allotted’ 
$59 X670, or 311 seats, to D, 2 of this, or 233 seats, and so for 
C, D, and E, 78, 39 and 8 seats respectively. Odd seats might 
be distributed singly in the succession of numerical majorities ; 


the odd seat here thus going to group A. 
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The distribution of the seats among the members of each 
group would be at the discretion of the eroup leader, ànd the 
" discussion of the Bill would then proceed in a House thus 


constituted. = 
L. H, CLosE." N 


ArT. VIL—DEUSSEN’S VEDANTA. 


> INTRODUCTION. 
(Continued from No. 203, January 1896.) 


HIL—WHO IS CALLED TO THE STUDY OF THE 
VEDANTA ? 


I. THE INDISPENSABLE CONDITION. 


E Esc question, who is admitted to the Vedánta's knowledge 

| of salvation that sets free, and who is excluded from it, 
is discussed in an episode of the first Adhyáya of the Brahma- 
sütras with great fulness (p. 280-323), and the result is, that all 

—those who are reborn (dvija) through the Sacrament of the 
Upanayana (the initiation by a teacher, on the solemn investi- 
ture with the sacred thread), thus, if they fulfil this condition, 
all Bráhrmanas, Kshattriyas and Vaishyas, and further also the 
gods and (departed) Rshis are called to the science ; that, on 
the contrary, the Shádras (belonging to the fourth, non-Aryan, 
caste) are excluded from it. 


2. EXCLUSION OF THE SHUDRAS. 


At first it must appear strange that, according to tlie pepeple 
of the Vedanta, the Shádras are shut out from the path of sal. 
vation. Of course birth in.a particular caste is not a matter of 
chance, but the necessary consequence of conduct and works 
in'a former existence ; but, as the Vedanta makes no difference 
between the three higher castes, it was also incumbent on it 
as a consistent following out of its views (first adopted from 
Buddhism), to admit the Shüdra too; for he also has a soul, 
he also is Brahman, and there is no conceivable reason why 
he also should not become conscious of this, and thus partake 
of the knowledge that makes free, especially as it is recog- 
nised that he is in need of it (p. 315,11, 317, 3), and further the 
authorisation of the Shûdra’s right to knowledge made by the 
objector (p. 315, rr) is not contested in its worldly aspect 
(p. 317, 4), as also his right, admitted by the Smrti, to partake 
in the hearing of the /iihdsas and Purdzas (the epic and mytho- 
logical poems) is not denied (p. 322, 14). 

. But the same accommodation to national prejudices which 
determines the philosophers of the Vedanta to derive all their 
knowledge, even by the most tortuous process, from the Veda, 
makes it also impossible for them to admit the Sháüdra ; for, 
as a condition precedent to the investigation of the Vedanta, 
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is a study of the Veda and.a knowledge of its contents 
(p. 316, 9*, for this again, the Usanayana (initiation by a 
teacher) to which the Shûdra cannot attain (p. 317, 2, 320, 6), 
as the law (Smriti) further forbids the reading aloud of the 
Veda, even In the presence of a Shüdra (p. 322, 206). ý 

With this is bound up the discussion of certain cases occurring 


in the Veda itself, where teaching is apparently imparted to a- 


Shûdra, or man of doubtful caste, 

The first is concerned with the Samvarga-vidyd, a theory 
‘reminding one of Anaximenes) of Véyu (wind) and Prdua 
(breath) as “ Samovargáh ” (collectivities), on the one hand, of 
the elements, on the other, of the life-organs, which (Chhàánd. 
4, 1-3) Ráikva imparts to Jánashruti, even after he has previous- 
ly called him a Shüdra. ?? i 

Concerning this, Shankara reminds us briefly that a single 
case does not make a rule (p. 317, 9), and that what was 
right in the case of the Samvarga-vidyà need not therefore 
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be transferred to all other things (p. 318,1); also both ^ 


Shátra and scholion (315, 6 318, 10) affirm that “Shddra”’ 
in the foregoing ease is not to be taken in its traditional sense 
(rüdhàrtha., but in its etymological sense (avayavartha) ; 





97 The wording of this legend, which shows in very drastic fashion that the 
knower of Brahman, be he ever so wretched, stands higher than the richest and best 
who does not know it, is as follows (Chháud. 4, 1-2): “ lánashruti, the descend- 
* ant [of Tánashruti] was a faithful dispenser, giving much, cooking much. He had 
4 rest-houses built on all sides. that men from all parts might eat with him. Once 
geese [or flamingoes] flew past in the night. Then spoke one goose to the other: 
" Ha there! dim-eyes, dim-eyes [seest thou not] the shining of Janashruti the 
* descendant is extended like the heaven ; approach it not, burn not thyself? To 
t her the other said: * Whois he of whom thou speakest, as though he were Ráikva- 


«ofthe earl? ‘ What is this—with Ráikva of the car?” ‘ As fat dice] to. biar ` 


“who has won with the krta throw [the highest] [or perhaps vZ/£ya from vij, cf. 
€ Rav. T,92, 10 22/aA] the lower throws are also counted with it, so to him [RAikva] 
« comes home all the good the creatures do ; and he who knows what he knows, 
“for him also is this true? This Janashruti the descendant over-heard. As soon 
«as he rose, he spoke to his steward [who praised him in the way the Vditdlikas 
were afterwards wont to}: ‘Thou speakest fof me]as if I were RAikva of the 
‘car’ * What is this—with Ráàikva of the car?? ‘As to him who has won with 
“the krta throw, the lower throws are also counted, so to him comes home all the 
& good the creatures do; and he who knows what he knows, for him also is this 
cé true’? Then went the steward forth to seek him. He came back and said 
t *I have not found him? He [Jànashruti] spoke to him: * Go seek him where 
“a Bráhmana [pregnant, as Brh. 3, 5, 1. 3, 8, 10] is to be seught (in solitude, 
* in the forest, on a sandbank, in the river, in a remote place,—as the scholiast ex- 
t plains]? There sat one under his car, scratching his scabs. ‘To him he made 
‘t obeisance saying : * Art thou, worshipful one, Ráikva of the car ?? * L am verily 


“he, he answered. The steward returned and said: ‘Ihave found him. Then. . 


“took Janashruti the descendant six hundred cows, a golden necklace, and a 
“waggon with mules, went to him and said : 'Ráikva ! here are six hundred 
si cows, here is a golden necklace, here is a waggon with mules, teach me, worship- 
“ful one, concerning the Godhead whom thou worshipest.’ To him answered 
‘the other: ‘Ha, ha ! for a trinket anda yoke, thou Shüdra ! keep them for 
“thyself, with thy cows? Then took JAnashrati the descendant again a thousand 
“cows, a golden necklace, a waggon with mules and his daughter ; he took them, 
“and went to him and said: * Ráikva ! here are a thousand cows, here isa golden 
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amely because JAnashruti, from sorrow (shu-chd) at the 
1umiliating speech of the goose, had run to Raikva (du-drá-va) 
-or this reason this Rshi, who, through supernatural knowledge, 
became aware of what happened, and wished to make this 
evident, called him  sAu-dra^' (!) A subsequent (p. 319-20) 
direct proof that Janashruti was a Kshattriya, must be stamped 
as utterly inadequate, so far as it seeks by all kinds of artifices to 
make it probable that the Abhipratárin mentioned in the Sam: 
vargavidya (Chhànd. 4, 3. 5 was a Kshattriya,—and therefore 
also Janashruti, because he is mentioned in the same VidyA (1) 
Rather isit to be believed, as Shankara brings out at this point, 
that Jánashruti must have been a Kshattriya because he had a 
steward (Kshatlar) p. 320, 2 ;—however this may. be, the 
whole zealously prosecuted investigation only proves for us 
that, for the time of Shankara and also for that of Bádaráyana, 
it was by no means held to be self-evident that a man of 
princely wealth and pomp like Jánashruti, could not have been 

ctSnüdra, which is interesting from the point of view of the 
history of culture. 

A further case is that of the boy Sátyakàma, to whom his 
mother Jabala declares she cannot tell him from what 
family (gotram) he comes, because in her youth she had had 
to do with too many; with childlike naiveté, Sátyakáma (whose 
name, as M. Müller fittingly observes, means d$X«A505«) repeats 
this to the teacher who asks him concerning his family ; the 
teacher finds that only a Brahman can be so sincere, and 
imparts the knowledge to him as such.?* 


“necklace, here is a waggon with mules, here is a wife, here also is the village in 
^ which thou sittest ;—teach me, worshipful one I? Then raised he her face [sunk 
“in shame] up and said: ‘ He has taken these [cows]; through this face alone, 
* Shfidra, hast thou made me speak, — Those are the [villages] called RAikvaparna, 
“in the country of the MahAvrshas, where he dwelt for him [at his inducement] 
“and he spoke to him,” | 
Then foltows, in the mouth of Ráikva. the Semvargavidyd, which has, however, 
vot the shghtest connection with the foregoing narrative, so that one could substitute 
for it, quite as suitably, almost any other extract from the Upanishads. Also the 
systematising at the beginning, the legend of Kapeya, and Ábhepratürin in the 
middle, with its Trisbfubh verses, and the promise “ ya evam veda” at the con- 
clusion, go to show that here, as so often in the Upanishads, we have to do with 
two quite independent passages, which were originally ranged together, only, pers 
haps, because the krta throw occurs in both, carelessly united by a later editor, and 
iu later times (cf, by Shankara, p. 1006, 7) expressly maintained to be connected 
with each other. 


38 Chhdndogya-Upanishad 4, 4: Shtyaküma, the son of Jabala, said to his me~ 
ther: “' ‘Worshipful one, L would enter as a Brahman student ; tell me of what fami- 
hs ly Lam,’ Shesaid to him : ‘This I know not, my boy, of what family thou art; 
‘in my youth I went about much as a maid ; there I got thee ; I myself know not of 
“ what family thou art ; my name is Jabàlá, and thy name is Sàtyakáma ; so call I 
“ thee [instead of after the father] Sàtyakáma, son of Jabala.? Then went he to Hári- 
* drumata the Gautama,- and said: '*1 would enter to thee, worshipíul one, as 
** Brahmachária, deign to accept me, worshipful one 1' He said to him: ‘ From 
" what family art thou, dear??— He said: “That I know not, oh master, from 
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In this history Dádaráyana ip. 321,5) and Sharikara (p. 321,6 
find a confirmation of the rule excluding the Shüdra, because 
Sàtyakàma is admitted only “ after itis decided that he can- 
not be Shddra because hespoke the truth " (| —Satwa-vachanena 
Shidratra-abhdve nirddhárite,—but we might rather conciude, 
from it that in ancient times thought was freer, and that there 
was a willingness to let the question of Brahmanhood by birth 
alone, where a Brahmanhood of heart and mind existed.?? 

However this may be, for our authors, the Shádra, so long as 
he has not been raised along the path of transmigration to a 
higher caste,*? remains entirely excluded from all share in the 
teaching of salvation. On the other hand the boundary of ad- 
mission, which is so ungenerously narrowed below, is very gene- 
rously widened above, so that not only allmen of the three 
Aryan castes, but also the Gods, besides the departed Rshis, are. 
called to the study of the freedom-bringing Brahmavidya. 


3. ADMISSION OF THE GODS; THEIR ROLE IN THE - 
VEDANTA SYSTEM. 


One would err if one held the being of the Gods (deva, 
devatd) to be incompatible with the strict monistic teaching of 
our system of Brahman as the Lord (fsAvara) the omnipresent. 
(sarvagata), the one without a second (ekam eva advitiyam). 
Far rather, they are as real as the rest of the world : the 
apparent existence which the latter has, they also have, and 
the Gods of the Indian popular belief (whose retention was 
besides already enjoined by the recognition of the Karma- 
kánda and the Karma-mimédnsd cf. above p. [21 f£.]), are as little 
denied by the Vedanta as the Gods of Greece were by Platoo 
Epicurus, even if as, in the latter case, they play no particular 





“what family I am, lasked my mother, and she answered me: ‘ in my youth 
“ I went about much as a maid ; there 1 got thee ; I myself know not of what family 
“thou art ; my name is Jabá à, and thy name is Satyakama’ so am I called 
** Sàtyakáma, the son of Jabalé, oh master, ?— He said to him: * only a. Brahman 
** can speak so frankly; bring the fuel, dear. [that is necessary to the ceremony], 
" I will take thee because thou hast not departed from the truth?” 

In the continuation. (Chhánd. 4, 5 9) Sátyakáma is at: the cowsheds,. first taught 
concerning the four-fold feet of Brahmans (4 divisions of heaven, 4 parts of the worlds, 
4 sources of light, 4 organs of life), in order, by the bull, the fire, the goose and the 
diver, until he also receives from the teacher the teaching which * brings furthest.” 
In the following extract (Chbánd. 4, to, 15) Sátyakáma isin his turn. teacher of 
Upakosola, in whose case the supernatural teachings (like the tiracles of Elija 
in the case of Eli-ha),are repeated. 


89 Of. for this especially. the Upanishad translated in Anquetil Duperron IT, 3724 
377 under the name of “ Zschkhakli”™ (according to Stenzler’s view Chhágaleya). 
ard Weber's analysis of it, Ind, Stud. 1X, 42-46. 

40 Chhdnd. $, 10, 7 3 Apastamba-dharmasütra 2, $, 11, 103 Manz 10, 65, Im 
our work this one hope for the so severely dismissed Shüdra is, peculiarly enougb, 
nowhere directly declared ; épliczfly it is contained in'the so much used passages. 
Chh&nd, 5, 10, 7, as also-in the Smrti passage, Bhag. g. 6,45 quoted (p. 1045.7). 
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róle, and their casually appearing representations cannot very 
well be made to agree. 
In general the Gods, at whose head Indra is, as a rule, men- 
tioned,*' are, for our authors, still what they were in the Rqveda, 
~ personifications of natural forces and natural appearances ; and 
an attempt to dissolve them in the corresponding natural 
elements*? is set off in the following way (p. 309, 11): “ The 
“names of the Gods, like Aditya and so forth, even if they refer 
* tolight and the rest, require, according to the scripture, the ac- 
“ ceptance of corresponding spiritual beings gifted with dishvarya 
“ (masterful power) [the elements] ; for they are thus used in 
* the Mantras and Brahmanas ; and the Gods have, in virtue of 
* their dishvarya, the power of remaining as the Self (4tman) of 
* light and the rest, or, according to their pleasure, of taking 
5 this or that individuality (vzgraAa) ; for the scripture says, in: 
"explaining the Subóramanyá-formula [shadvinsh-br. 1, 1] : 
t Oram of Meddtithi?—that is as ram he | Indra, as Shan- 
—. f* kara adds] once stole Medátithi, the branch of Kdnva; and, 
asthe Smrti relates [Mahábh. 1, 4397], who, Aditya, as a man 
‘ visited. Kunti ; also the earth and the rest have, according to 
“the scriptures, spiritual overseers, for it is said [Shatap.. 
“ Br. 6,1, 3, 2.4 ]' the earth said’—‘ the waters said’ ; and, 
"* even if the natural elements, as the light, in the sun, and so 
“ on, are without spirit, still they have, according to the teach- 
* ings in the Mantras and Brahmanas, God-like beings as their 
“ spiritual overseers.” 

‘As such “ overseers” and ‘ disposers,’ the Gods do duty 
especially in the life-organs (p. 186. 6 : devald-dimd indriyasye 
adhishthátd, p. 728,9: Karanánám niyanirishu devatsu), in which 

— hey enter according to Ait. 1, 2,4, 4 gn: as speech, Váya as 
breath, Aditya as eye, and so on (p. 423. 14); for, even if the 
organs in themselves are capable (shakia) of doing their own 
work, yet only like a cart, which still must be drawn by an ox 





51 Indra-ádayn p. 281, 8, 9. 282, 5, 7. 287, 4, etc. From quite a different circle of 
representations c«me the quite sporadically occurring ZZrzanyagaróhddaya. tshvarah, 
who at the disappearance of the world do not disappear like the other Gods and 
beings, but, 4s it seems, only pass the time in sleep, and at the new appearance of 
the world, Help: the ésZvara ; p. 300, 3.4.9 301, 1. 3030 ; cf. Héranyagaróha as — 
prathamaja p. 339, 3, as Adyatsha in the lower world of Brahma p. 1121, 13; 
mahán os Hatranyacartht buddhilt p. 343, 3 3 sarva-karana dimani Hiranyagarbhe 
brahmaloka nivdsiné p. 247,6 ; samashti-vpashti-rupena Hédtranyasarbhena pranat- 
mand 724, 8 ; and the (rója) — Véivasvata-ddaya’ fshvaráh p. 397, 8. 

*? (P. 304%, 4). * The disk of light dwelling in the heaven, which lightens the 
* world, mightily dividing day and night, to this fand, the other natural appearances 
'* corresponding} apply the words of the scriptures which speak of Gods as Aditya 
* [the sun-god] and the like, asthe ordinary use of the word, as also the consistent 
t sense of the scriptures shows ; and it is not fitting to ascribe to the light-disk 
* individuality (2igra42) with a heart and the rest, spirituality and needs and the 
* ]ike, as it is clear that, like the earth and the rest, they are without spirit (eAetauá). 
‘This holds good also for Agni [Fire and God of fire] and the others. — 
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(P. 727; 1); yet. the Gods do not therefore take part in the 
enjoyment [and suffering] which is the share ofthe individual 
soul only in the body (p 727, 13 ;—the Gods are only dbhogu- 
upa-Karana-bhiia, the soul alone is bhoktar, enjoyer, p. 379. 4), 
Italoné is stained by good and bad, affected by pleasure and 4 
Pain (p. 728, 3), while the Gods are free from evil (p. 728, 6) ; as 
also at death they do not wander forth with the life organs and 
the soul, but withdraw their assisting power (p. 745, 8), on the 
one hand, in order to hold intercourse with the departed (pass- 
ing over) on the .moon (p. 750, 5), on the other, to point the 
way through the different heavenly regions, to the soul enter- 
ing into Brahman (p. 1117, 11). 

Further, the Gods dwell in the highest region of sovereignty 
(parasuim Aishvarye pade p. 728, 4), but all the Arshvarya 
is dependent on the Parameshwara (p. 217, 7) the “ highest 
lord,” that is Brahman: this is the zen (the self), 
as in everything else, so also in the Gods (Aimé devánám 
Chhand. 4,3, p ; it is the Antarydmin (inner ruler), which; T 
according to Brh. 3, 7. inwardly rules all beings, all organs, 
and so also all Gods without their being conscious ofit them- 
selves, being for that reason, in this sense, different from 
their empiric self (devatdtman) p. 196, 3). The /shvara (Lord), . 
as Brahman is called by preference in these exoteric discussions, 
is further the power that moulds Gods, men and beasts, at the 
same time guided accurately by the merit and guilt of the soul 
in a previous existence (p 492 12), and in accordance with this, 
has destined animals to unending suffering, men to a middle 
condition, and the Gods to“ unending enjoyment.” (p. 491, 
6). But this “ unending enjoyment," like everything outside | 
Brahman, comes at last to an end; the immortality of the- 
Gods is a relative (Apekshika p. 326, 4. 241, 14) one and 
means only a long continued existence (p. 193, 12); they are also 
caught in Samsdra (the circle of transmigration}, are mere pro- 
ducts (wikára p. 195, 13. 280, 3) doomed to transitoriness and 
necessity ; for, as the scripture (Brh. 3, 4, 2) says: " whatever 
is separated from that is subject to sorrow " (p. 241, 15), for 
on this is found the calling of the Gods also to the knowledge 
that sets free, as we shall now consider more closely. 

It is next to be stated that the Gods are nowhere in the 
scriptures excluded from Brahmavidya (p. 281, 1). They have, 
it is true, no part in the Upanayanam (initiation by a teacher), 
but they do not require this ; for the aim of this ceremony is-~—. 
merely admission to the study of the Veda, which is of itself 
open to the gods (svayam pratibháta) (p. 281, 3). Further, there 
are even instances of gods and- Rshis becoming Brahman 
pupils, like Indra with Praj&pati (Chh&nd. 8, 7-12) and Bhrgu 
with Varuna (Táàitt. 3, 1). In the Gods also in them hearts (ac- 
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cording to Kath 4, 12) dwells the Purusha (Brahman)" a thumb's 
breadth in height,” to the end of knowledge,—naturally^in the 
case of the gods, we are to understand the breadth of a God's 
thumb (p. 282, 1), 

Further, however, the Gods are capable of liberation, 
because, according to the witness of the Mantras, Bráhmanas, 
Itihásas, Puránas and popular belief, they possess individuality 
(vigrahavativam) (p. 280,-9), and are in need of it, because their 
power (vib/áti) belongs to the province of the transitory, and 
is, therefore, destined to pass away (p. 280, 7). 

But against these two decisions very difficult thoughts are 
now raised. First objection : The asserted individuality of the 
gods, saysthe opponent, is neither real nor possible. It is 
not real, because, although the gods are present when sacrifices 
are offered to them, they are not perceived (p. 282, 7), and it 
is.not possible, because individuality cannot be in several 
places at the same time, but the gods can, since Indra, for 

—^instance, is often recipient of offerings in several places at 
the same time (p. 282, 8). 

To this it is to be rejoined: The gods are not seen at 
sacrifices, because they have the power to make themselves 
invisible (p. 284. 5), and they can be in several places at the. 
same time, because they are able to apportion their being 
(diman: in different forms (p. 284, 4) ; for if even the Yogin, 
according to the Swir/i (Mahabharata 12, 11 062), can multiply 
his body a‘ thousand-fold, in order to enjoy the things of sense. 
in one form, and to undergo frightful mortifications in another 
(p. 283, 9), how much more the gods, who, according to one 

. Vedic passage (Brh. 3, 9, 1), are first counted as 303 and 3,003, 
then as 3,306, and then as only 33, with the explanation that 
the greater number indicates only their powers (mahimdnas), 
as the 33 are again reduced to one only, since the being of - 
them all is Préua, the Life (that is, here, Brahman) (p. 283). 

Second Objection: If the gods are, like ourselves, indivi- 
duals, they must also, like ourselves, be born and die ;*3 now 
the Veda is eternal (in the spirit of the Creator, who “ breath- 
ed it out” as the Vedanta affirms, p. 48, 6 after Brh. 
2,4, 10), and the Veda speaks of the gods. How is this 
possible if the gods are not also eternal (p. 285, 8) ? 

This objection forces the composer of the commentary, and, 


43 P 285,7; a quite correct deduction, which is also not contested by Shahkara, 
~ more, is in another place expressly stated by him (p. 598, 11 : yadd Ad Joke tvattd 
garichchhinuam vastu ghata-ádz, stad antavad drshtam) with a profound feeling 
that what is limited in space must be so in time also ; of which the sole exception, 
perhaps is matter (that is ) if its quantity in space is limited, (which we do not know), 
which, however, as such, is an abstraction without individual existence. Amon 
the Greeks this thought was expressed by Melissos, ap, Simplic. in Aristot, Phys, 
fol. 23 b: od yàp det elvai Avvoóv, Óyrt wy ray oi, 
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perhaps, even the composer of the Sütras (cf. 1, 3, 30), toa. 
very remarkable theory, which comes very close to Plato’s 
teaching as to ideas; and, as we have no ground at all for 
supposing that either side has borrowed from the other, bears 
witness to the fact that there is something tending towards, 
Plato's teaching in the nature of things, and to lead to which 
the teaching of the Indian can be of help. ` 

Of course, he says, the individual Gods are transitory, and 
the word.of the Veda, which speaks of them, is eternal ; but 
the words of the Veda, for instance, the word * cow " occurring 
in the Veda, does not refer to individuals (to any separate 
cow), but “to the idea of the word, cow and the like” 
(shabda-artha p. 286, 6), that.is, to the species ; and in just the 
same way the word “ Indra” means, not an individual, but a 
determined position (sthdna-vishesha), something like the word 
* General ;" whoever occupies the position, bears the name 

. 207, 5). 
icum we must make a difference in things betWween- 
individuals (vyaAZ, p. 286, 7, and also p. 464, 5, literally: 
“appearance,” “manifestation "), which are transitory, and 
species (krii, that is “form,” “ «os,”) which are eternal; 
p. 286, 7: “For when the individuals, as cows and the like, 
come into existence, yet their species do not thereby come 
into existence; for in substances, qualities and activities 
come into being the individual appearances (vyati), not the 
forms of the species (GArí)) and only with the species, not 
with the individuals are the words [of the Veda] bound up, 
for with the latter, on account of the eternity [of the Veda], 
a binding up cannot be admitted. Therefore, when the 
individuals come into existence, the species, in words-liké 
cow- and the like, are eternal ; therefore there is no contra- 
diction ; in just the same way there is no contradiction in the. 
case of names [of the gods] like Vasu and the like, because 
the species of the gods are eternal, even when a coming into 
being is admitted for the individuals." 

These eternal species of things, as they are stored up in the 
Veda as the enduring treasury of all wisdom and knowledge, 
are, however, for our author not mere forms (dri, tos), 
but the conception of them is transformed, exactly as in Plato 
(Soph. p. 247 D. f£) into that of the efficient powers (skakiz, 
óvvapie), from which the. universe, after its disappearance, 
ever comes forth anew; p. 303, 1: “This world in truth, 
disappears, but in such fashion that its powers remain, and 
these powers are the root from which it comes forth anew ; 
for otherwise we would have an effect without a cause. Now 
it cannot be asserted that the powers [from which the world 
comes forth anew | are different in kind [from those from which 
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it formerly. came forth]. Therefore it must be granted that, 
in spite of the constantly repeated interruption [of the 
course of the world] for the [newly] developing series of 
worlds, as the earth and its like, for the series of groups of 
living beings, gods, animals and men, and for the different 
conditions of castes, Ashramas, duties and rewards, there is 
in the beginningless Samsâra a necessary determination 
(niyataivam), like the necessary determination in the cor- 
relation of the [five] sense-organs with the [five] elements : . 
for also in the case of these, we cannot conceive of the 
possibility, for the existing creation, of a difference, as if 
there should be a sixth sense-organ and element.:* While 
the tendency in all world-periods (Kalpa) is similar and 
allows itself [in a new creation] to be guided according to 
the tendency in the former world-period, so at the creation 
of the creators [fshvaráh cf. remark 41] differences of the 
same name and form appear, and in consequence of the 
“likeness of name and form it happens that, even if one holds 
toa return of the world by means of a collective evolution 
and a collective disappearance, yet the authority and so forth 
of the word of the Veda suffers no injury.” 

Thus the word of the Veda, with its whole complex of 
representations of the world and its relations, forms an eternal 
rule of guidance for the Creator, outlasting every disappearance 
of the world. The Creator “ remembers,’ while he shapes the 
worlds, the words of the Veda (p 297, 10), and thus the world 
comes into being with its constant forms (niyatadkrii) as the 
goss. and the rest, from the word of the Veda (p.298, 2). 

D aally this coming forth of the gods and the rest from the 

Veda is not, like evolution from Brahman, to be taken in the 
sense of a causa materialis (upádána-káranam), but it means 
only * a coming forth of the individuals of things in conformity 
with the use of the word of scripture" (sAaóda-vyavahára- 
yogya-artha-oyaki-nishpattih, p. 287, 9), which was there 
before the world, not only according to the witness of scripture 
and tradition (p. 288); but also because it is the necessary 
antecedent supposition to the creation : for if one wishes to 
make anything, one must first call to mind the word that 
indicates it (p. 289, 3), and thus also before the creation the 
Vedic words were manifest in the spirit of the Creator, and, 
according to their measure, he shaped all things (p. 289, 5). 


*4 p.303, 7: Mashktha-indriya-vishaya ; in the same way, as an example of 
impossibility p. 415, t: Shaskthasya iva indriya-arthasya, Of other scholastic 
examples, to indicate impossibility, there occur in our work : bandh: d-putra (the 
son‘of an unfruitful woman) p. 570. I2 and shasha-vishanam (hares horn) p. 564, 
1.4.8. 565, 7. cf. p. 332, 8 : sa grdchim aptdisham pbrasthápitah pratichim apidisham 
pratishtheta (for ** for him all things are possible”); the same image. as Xenoph. 
Memorab. 4, 2, 21. ` 





IV. QUALIFICATIONS OF THOSE CALLED TO THE 
a STUDY OF THE VEDANTA 


I.-. THE STUDY OF THE VEDA. 


An indispensable condition of our science, the impossibility 
of fulfilling which in the case of the Shüdra, as we saw, 
(p. [63 ff.]) excluded him from the teaching of salvation, is the 
study of the Veda, and this requirement, or at least the appear- 
ance of it, seems to have been ever more exaggerated with 
the passage of time. Thus itis said in Saddnanda’s Vedán- 
tasdra, a later compendium of the Vedánta teaching, $5: 
“He who is called to the study must have regularly studied 
the Veda and the Vedángas (that is, the six subsidiary sciences 
of the Veda : sound, grammar, etymology, metre, ritual and 

—--üstrononry, as they are already enumerated Mund. 1, I, 5) so, 
that he may be able to understand the full sense of the Veda 
ex tempore (épdtatah),’—a requirement which, what with the 
extent of the Veda*5 and the great difficulty of many Vedic 
texts, in the strict sense of the word no one except Brahman 
can have fulfilled, while men must have satisfied themselves, 
in the case of each hymn, with imprinting accurately on 
their memories, for instance, the metre, poet, deity and ritual 
purpose, and at the same time, perhaps, also understanding 

- something of the sense.*' Of such exaggerations we find no 
Ace in Shankara : he contents himself with simply indicating 
nO study of the Veda and a knowledge of its contents as an 
mndispensable condition (p. 24,4. 316, 9); what he actually 
presupposes by this, is, overlooking the casual quotations of 
other Vedic texts (cf. p. 34), hardly more than an accurate 
knowledge of the eleven older, or, as we might almost say, of 
the genuine Upanishads (Aitareya and Kédushiteki ; Chhán- 
dogya amd Kena; Tdittirtya, Kathaka, Shvetdshvatara and 
Brhadéranyaka besides [sha ; Mundaka and Prashna), with 
quotations from which he everywhere very liberally sur- 
rounds himself; generally quoting only the opening , words 
with the “ and the rest" which is unfortunately so common in 
Indian texts, and which sometimes slips from him even where 
there is nothing more to follow (cf. p. 269, 4), and greatly 
~—jnjures the precision of presentation. As we cannot in general 


40 There is no question of a limitation to one's own shdéhhd (cf. p. 979, 4 : samasta- 
veda-ariha vijffiánavatah ), and one would also not include all the Upanishad 
texts presupposed by the Vedanta. 

,*" Cf. Colebrooke, Misc. Ess. p. 20, and in our work the quotation from the 
As sheya-brdhmana p. 3 : For whoever employs a hymn for sacrifice or study with- 
out knowing the Rshi, Metre, Godhead, and ritual use of it, knocks against the 
trunk of a tree, or falls into a pit." 
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assume in our readers such an acquaintance with the Upanishad 
texts as the Indian could in his, we shall interweave in our | 
presentation an anthology embracing a series of the most 


‘beautiful and important passages of the Upanishads, even if we 


do not select them according to a standard of our own, but in™. 
accordance with the texts of the scriptures employed by Badar- 
ayaga and Shankara.*? 





*8 The most important part of what has already been done for the Upanishads, 
excepting editions of texts (by Roer, Weber, Cowell, Poley and others) is as 
follows : Anquetil Duperron, Oupuek hat, Argentorati 1801-1802, a Latin transla- 
tion of 50 Upanishads from the Persian in which Sultan Daraschakoh, 1656 A.D., 
had had them translated, contains : Vol. 1, p. 15 Yschehandouk, 98 Brehdaram;. 
294 Miri, 375 Mandek, 395 Etschavasieh, 400 Sard; Vol. IL. p. r Narain, § 
Tadiw, 12 Athrbsar, 27 Hensnad, 35 Sarbsar, 68 Kok henk, 94 Sataster, 128 Porsch, 
152 Dehian and, 157 Maka onn hat, 162 Atma pra boudeh, 165 Kioul, 171 
Schat roudrt, 197 Djog Sankha, 200 Dyoptat, 204 Schiw Sankalp, 207 - Abrat 
(athró) Saha, 213 Atma, 217 Brahm Vadia, 221 Anbrat Vandeh, 229 Tid] 
Bander, 232 Karbheh, 241 Djabal,249 Maha Narain, 266 Mandouk, 271. Panki, 
274 Tschehourka, 279 Pramhens, 286 Arank 291 Kin, 299 Kimui, 328 Anaubli, 
339 Bharkdlt, 346 BarB heh soukt, 351 Djounka, 355 Mrat lankoul, 358 Anbrtazad,. 
366 Baschkl, 372 Tschrakli, 378 Tark, 380 Tark, 380 Ark’hz, 387 Pranow. 403 
Schavauk, 412 Nersing heh atma ; for the corresponding Sanskrit names see below. 
A German translation of this translation of a translation has, asl hear, recently 
appeared. Rammohun Roy, Translation of several principal books, passages and’ 
texts of the Veds, ed II.. London 1832 (contains Mundaka. Kena, Kathaka, Lh) 
—Colebrooke, Misc. Ess. I, p. 47-54 62-71. 76 79. 83-88. 91-98. Ifo-113. FE. W. 
Windischmann, Sancara, Bonnae 1833, p. 49-186. The same in his father's “ Philo- 
sophie im Fortgange der Weltgeschichte,” Bonn. 1832-34, p. 1398- o. 1448 49. 
1§40-1585-91. 1595-98. 1613-23. 1655-60. 1673-76. 1689 1719. 1737-40. Poley, 
Kathaka Onpanichat (besides Mundaka) translated into French, Paris 1957.— 
Roer, the Züriya, Aitareya, Shuet-dshvatara, Kena, Lhd, Katha, Prashua, 
Mundaka and Méndikya Upanishads, translated, Bibl, Ind., Calcutta 1853.— 
The same, the Prhadárahyaka, Up., transl. Calc. 18:6, — Rájendralála Mitra, the 
Chhándogya Up., transl, Calc, 1862.—Cowel, the Kdzushitaki bráhmana upa- 
nishad, ed. with an Engl. Transl. Calc. 1861.— The same, the A/ditré Ur., Cag 
1870 —A Weber, Analyse der in Anquetil Duperron's Uebersetzung enthalte 
Upanishad, Ind. Stud. I, p. 247- 302. 380-456 Il 1-111. 170-266 IX, 1-173. 
Berl. 1849.1853. Leipz. 1865 ; the only treatment of the material existing up 
to the present, An index (wanting in the Ind. Stud.) is added here for more con- 
venient consultation : 

Vol. I: p. 254 Chhdndogya, 273 Brhaddranyaka, 273 Máitráyent, 279 Mundaka, 
298 Jshd, 301 Sarvopanishatsdra, 380 Narayana. 381 Tadeva, 382 Atharvashiras, 
38s Hansandds, 387 Sarvasdra, 392 Kéushitakt. 420 Shvetdshvatara, 439 Prashna ; 
Voi. II, p. 1 DAydnavindu, 5 Maká, 8 Atma-pratodha,9 Kázvalya, 14 Shatarudrt- 
yam,47 Yogashibshé, 49 Yogatativa, 51 Shivasamkaipa, $3 Atharvashikhd, 56 Aima, 
57 Brahmavidyd, 89 Amrtavindu, 65 Garbha, 71 y dbdla, 78. Mahdndrdyana, 100 
Mindtikya, 190 Shdhalya (9) 170 Kshurikd. 173 Paramahansa, 176 Arunika, 181; 
Kena, 198 Kdthaka, 207 Ananda Valli (—Tàitt. 2), 230 Bhrguvallt (—TAhitt 3) 
Vol IX, p i Pura-Shasitthta, 10 Chitlikd, 21 Mrtu ldngiila (2), 46 Traka. 48 
Arsheya (2), 49 Pranava, 52 Shkdunaka (QM $3 Ursinha-~Yhe same Die. Vajra 
Siicht des Ashvaghosha, Berl. 1860 —The same, Die Kdmatapaniya Up. Berl, 
1864.—The same, Ind. Litt. 2. p. 54-57. 77-31. 103. 106-109. 139-154. 170-19Q.—-—..— 
A. E. Gough, The Philosophy of the Upanishads, Calcutta Review CXXXI, 1878- 
1880. —P. Regnaud. Materiaux pour servir à l'histoire de la Philosophie de l'Inde ; 
Paris 1876 78; cf. Webers Recension des ersten Teiles, Jenaer Litter. Z. 1898 
Nr, 6, p. 81 M—F. Max Müller, The Upanishads, translated, part I, Oxford 1879, 
(Sacred Books of the East, Vol 1); the first volume includes the Introduction 
and CAAdndogya, Kena, Aitareya, Kéushtiaki, sha, 
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2. THE Four REQUIREMENTS. 


As further conditions for the study of the .Vedánta, Shan- 

kara mentions (p. 28, 3), in conformity with the Vedántasára, 
_the\four requirements which we shall now consider more 

closely. l 

I, The first is “ discerning between eternal and non-eternal 
substance " (niiya-anitya-vastu-viveka), in which by eternal sub- 
stance Brahman is meant, and by non-eternal, every thing else. 
As this discernment in the full sense of the word is really 
the last result of our science, we are to understand by it here, 
where it appears as condition precedent, only the general meta- 
physical foundation in virtue of which one has a consciousness of 
an unchanging being, in contrast with the changeableness of 
all worldly things and relations ; in this sense the said condi- 
tion of the Vedanta agrees exactly with the question with 
which Plato begins his exposition of metaphysics, and which 

~also pre-supposes the consciousness of the same difference; 
* që tò Gy ded, yéveow è ode dyor, Kat Ti TÒ quqvouevov uév del, öv 85 
obderate” (Tim., p. 27D). 

(2.) The requirement which Shankara, and (better, because 
without artha) Sadànanda, mention in the second place, gives 
us a high conception of the .earnestness of Indian thought: 
«Renunciation of the enjoyment of reward here and in the 
other world" (iha-amutra | artha] phala-bhoga-virdga). Only 
as far as we pursue philosophy without the consciousness of 
following material aims at the same time, only so far do we 
pursue it worthily and rightly,—and he only may hope to find 
an explanation of the highest questions of being who has 

learned to raise himself above all hopes and longings of the 
heart to pure objectivity of spirit. 

(3) There is more doubt about the third requirement, as 
which Shahkara gives “the attainment of the [six] means, 
peace, restraint, and the rest (shame-dama ddi sédhana- 
sampad). This is based on a passage in the Brh. Up., 
where, at the end of a wonderfully fine description of the 
akdmyamdna, that is, the man who already in this life, through 
the power of knowledge, has reached freedom from all desires, 
it is said in conclusion (Brb. 4, 4,23}: “ Therefore he who 
“knows this is peaceful, restrained, resigned, enduring and 
“colleeted ; only in the self he sees the self, he beholds all as 

.fthe self (the soul, dian); evil vanquishes him not, he 

* yanquishes evil; evil consumes him not, he consumes evil ; 

* free from passion and free from ‘doubt, he becomes a Br4h- 

“mana, he whose world is Brahman.” Fitting as all this 

is when said of the saint whohas overcome the world, is it 

strange when the Vedantists, relying on the passage, enumerate 
VOL, -CIL | 7 23 
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1 
the possession of the following six means as conditions pre- 
cedent to knowledge :— | 

I Shama Tranquillity. 

2. Dama Restraint. m— 
3. Uparati, Resignation. 4 
4. Litieshd Endurance. 

5. Samádhi Collectedness. 

6. Shraddhd Faith. 


.Theexplanation of this conception by Shankara (on Brh. 
L c), Govind&nanda and Sadánanda, with numerous divergen- 
cies, in detail, amounts to the same thing, that collectively, under 
No. 4, they understand an apathy towards contraries like 
heat, cold, and the rest; in the sense of the Stoics, under 
Nos. I, 2, 3, 5, on the other hand, an inner concentration along 
with a full withdrawal of the senses from the objects of the 
outer world. Neither of these will fit the picture that we 
make for ourselves of the true philosopher to-day. In contrast . 
to the Stoic sages (whose model was certainly not Heraclitüs, © 
the actual father of the Stoic teaching), we imagine the philo- 
sophic genius as a profoundly excitable, nay, even passionate 
nature; and, along with all connection and meditation, we 
shall demand from him, as from the empiric investigator, a 
full giving of himself up to the visible world and its wonder- 
ful phenomena, only that he must see them with other eyes 
than the empiric does, in a word, to use an expression 
of Plato's :Scholia in Ar. ed. Brand., p. 66 B 48), not only 
with the eye which sees the ¢7zes, but also with that which 
sees the /x76r9s. Just as little will the requirement demanded 
from the pupil under No. 6 recommend itself to us, since 
we have learnt from Descartes that the beginning of wisdom 
consists in this, de omnibus dubitare. 
(4. As fourth and last requirement for the study of the 
Vedanta, Shankara and Sadánanda name Jumu£shutvam, “ the 
longing for liberation.” And rightly, too. For he who enjoys 
the day of life with childlike, with Hellenic, cheerfulness, how- 
ever high a flight his spirit may take in other things, will only 
touch and. pass the last and highest problems of being, as 
did the Greeks; in order to seize them fully and clearly, is 
required a deep satiety of the poverty and nothingness of- all 
this life, and an answering longing to pass “from non-being 
“to being, from the darkness to the light, from death to im- 
“mortality” (Brh. 1, 3, 28), a longing by which, as the passage—. 
quoted leads us to believe, the Indians were penetrated even 
in antiquity, and which remained the true motive principle of 
their philosophy, so that, even in exceptions, the question of 
- liberation forms the corner-stone of all the philosophic systems: 
of India. 
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4. ATTITUDE OF THE SYSTEM TO THAT OF JUSTIFI- 
CATION BY WORES, 


The already enumerated qualifications of the elect are, 
-aécosding to Shankara, the only ones which are indispensable. 
As soon as (anantaram) they are fulfilled, the investigation of 
Brahma *‘ can begin (p. 29, 4); and it is not necessary that the 
investigation of duty,” that is, the study ofthe Mimansa of Jamini 
(cf. above p. 21), should precede it (p. 28, 4); for rather it 
may just as well follow as go before (p. 25, 1), since the con- 
‘tents and aim of the two systems are independent; the 
investigation of duty demands, as was shown (on p. 27), 
„observance ; refers to a future, dependent on the deeds of men, 
and has, as its fruit, abhyudaya (well-being happiness, as well 
transitory in heaven, as also earthly ina future birth), but the 
investigation of Brahman, on the contrary, has as its fruit 
nikshreyasam (literally : quo nihil melius, summum | bonum), 
-khat is, liberation; it refers to an immemorial being, not de- 
‘pendent on the deeds of men; it does not command, like 
the other, but only teaches, “as if, in teaching concerning 
any thing, it is brought before the eyes” (p, 28, 1, cf. 818, 7) 3 
therefore are all imperatives, even if they are taken from the 
scriptures, when directed to the knowledge of Brahman, as 
blunt as a knife with which one would cut a stone (p. 76, 3) ; 
therefore also all the commands of the scripture, that we 
should investigate Brahman, have only the significance that 
they turn the thoughts from their natural tendency towards 
outward things (p. 76, 6) and the egoistic aims bound up with 
them (p. 76, 7), through which the eternal goal of mankind 
ris not reached (p. 76, 8), and, by their direction, guide them 
towards the inner soul, in order then to teach them about the 
existence of the soul (p. 77); as also further, for him who 
‘knows Brahman, all commands and ordinances are no longer 
in force: “for this is our ornament and pride (alamkéra), that 
after the knowledge of the soul as Brahman all obligation of 
action ceases, and fulfilment of the aim begins " (p. 77, 7). 
^ However freely, as is visible in these quotations, our science ` 
raises itself above the whole legal system with which the: 
Brahmans had been able to fetter the spirit of the Indian 
peoples, yet it hardly ventures at all to carry this into practice. 
Only for him who has won the knowledge of Brahman, also 
we shall further on see more in detail, does all law cease*? ; 
ybut, as long as this point is not reached, the four Ashramas, or 
stages of practice in which, according to Brahmanical law, the 





-9 P.1097, 1: “For knowledge [alone] is the cause through which the goal 
of man is reached ; therefore, after this goal has been gained through knowledge, 
the works of the Ashramas, such as kindling the fires and the rest, are not [further] 
sto be observed.” i l f 


- 


~ 
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life of each twice-born has to traverse the steps of Brahman— 
"pupil, householder, hermit and beggar (p. 15 ff), along with 
the works prescribed in them, remain in force (p. 1008, 5): 
* For [only] full-grown knowledge ordains nothing more be _ 
“sides for the perfecting of its fruit [liberation]; yet it 
“certainly ordains other things, in order that it may thereby 
“grow. Why? Because of the passage of scripture which 
“speaks of sacrifice. and so forth. For thus says the scripture 
* (Brh. 4, 4,22): ‘To know this [the highest spirit] the Brah- 
* mans seek, by reading the Veda, by sacrifice, by gifts, by 
* mortifications, -by fasts;' and this scripture shows that 
" sacrifice and the rest are a means of knowledge ; and, as it 
“is therein said, they seek to know, therefore this limits 
"them to this—a means for the growth [of knowledge]. " 
In the same way, by the passages Chhánd. 8, 5, 1, Kath. 2, 15 
and others, itis "shown that the works of the Ashramas are 
a means of knowledge" (p. 1,009, 4). Their difference froma 
the means, tranquillity and the rest, enumerated above, consists 
only in this that the latter continue even for those who have 
gained knowledge, and thereby form the more immediate 
(pratydsanna) means, while sacrifice and the rest are to be 
considered as the external (véhya) means, since they exist 
only for those who are striving after knowledge (p. 1012 4). 
These external means, sacrifices, gifts, mortifications, fastings, 
are to befollowed by every one with the exception of those 
who have reached knowledge, whether desiring liberation or 
not (p. 1017, 9); in the latter case the objection to fulfil them. 
lasts the whole life, in the former, for a time only (p. 1019, 2), 
since they are only helpful in gaining knowledge, but, once it- 
is gained, become superfluous. For thus teaches the scripture 
(p. 1008, 9. 1019, 4), asit then also shows how he who pos- 
sesses the means of Brahma-scholarship, and the rest, will not 
be overcome by afflictions (Alesha), such as love [and hate] 
(p. 1o21,° 3). Wherein further their collaboration towards 
knowledge consists, is not more.definitely determined ; accord- 
ing to p. 1044, 4, they are tocollaborate towards the knowledge 
which arises from the study of the scriptures, in this, that they 
destroy the hindrances which may prevail along with them ; 
these hindrances consist in this, that other works of a former 
birth may come to ripeness, whose fruit may be hostile to- 
knowledge ; if the power of the stated means be the stronger, 
it countervails the other fruits of works, and .knowledge-is- 
gained (p. 1043, 4); but if, on the other hand, the hindrances 
are stronger, the pious practices, in virtue of the metaphysical 
power (alindriyd shaktih) which dwells in them, as in all works 
(p. 1044, I), bring forth knowledge in the next birth, in which, 
as was the case, for instance, with Vdmadeva (Ait. Up. 2, 5. 
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Brh, 1, 4, 10), it may exist even from the mother’s womb 
(p. 1044, 10). —_ | 
But how stands it with those who, on account of wretched 
- circumstances, lack of means and the like, cannot fulfil the 
religious duties of the Ashramas, and thus stand, as it were, in the 
niddle,59 between the twice-born and the Shádras (p. 1021, 8)? 
^'Fhéy also, thus declares the answer, as is seen, for instance, in 
the case of Raikva (cf. above remark 37), are called to the science 
(p. 1022, 1), although it is better to live in the Ashramas 
(p. 1024, 2) ; for those whose condition is wretched, we must 
admit that, either on the ground of ordinary human practices, 
such as repetition of prayers, fasts, worship ofthe gods (p. 1023, 1), 
or also in consequence of the works of the Ashramas per- 
formed by them in a former birth, the grace (anugraha) of 
the science is extended to them (p. 1023, 6). And here we 
touch a very remarkable conception, concerning which we shall 
further on try to reach perfect clearness, but the material for 
which we shall introduce here, in order to direct the reader's 
-Whole attention to it. 


4 


4. LIBERATION THROUGH “THE GRACE” OF KNOWLEDGE. 


How is the knowledge that leads to liberation, that is, the 
recognition of Brahman, begotten in men? To begin with, 
we must remember that it is not a question of gaining some- 
thing which we did not possess; to gain it is impossible, since 
Brahman ‘is actually nothing else than our own self (p. 71, 7). 
But what have we to do, in order to become conscious of this? 
This is briefly answered by the passage, p.69,7: “The re- 
* cognition of Brahman is not dependent on the act of man, 
“but far rather, just like the recognition of an object which is 

- “an object of perception, does this also depend on the object 
*Tthat is, on Brahman ”]. One must also not think that the 
recognition of Brahman is an effect of the activity of investi- 
gation (p. 69, 10), or ofthe activity of worship (p. 70, 3); and 
even the scriptures are its source only so far as they destroy 
nescience concerning Brahman (p. 70, 7), having then no further 
significance for the condition of awakening (prabodha) (p. 1060, 
11); nay (p. 70, 10), all investigation and knowledge, so far as 
subject and object are thereby ,separated, is a direct hindrance 
to the recognition of Brahman, as says the scripture (Kena-Up. 
2, ir,in accordance with the Gospel according to Matthew. 


II, 25): 
3 4 Who understands it not, he understands, 
—- “ Who understands it, truly knows it not, 
* Unrecognised by those who recognise, 
* And recognised by those who know it not." 





59 Antara 3,4, 36, explained by Shankara as Autardle ; if we^ understand the 
expression rightly, it means, what we were before remark 13) not able to conclude 
certainly from Manu, that the 4shramas were obligatory on all three Dozja castes. 
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Under these circumstances, according to the mode of ex- 4 
pression of the exoteric, theological teaching, in which the 
philosophy of our system is framed, the uprising of tlie re- 
cognition and the liberation bound up with it, appears as a 
grace of God (literally : of the Lord, tskvara, as becomes 
clear from the two passages which we here quote : Pu 

P. 682, 3: “For the individual soul, which is impotent, ire 
“the condition of nescience, to distinguish [from the soul] 
“the aggregate of the organs of activity [appearing as the: 
“ body], and is blind through the darkness of nescience, from: 
"the highest soul, the overseer of the work, the onlooker 
‘dwelling in all-being, tlie Lord who is the cause. of spirit, 
“from him, by his permission, comes the Samsara, consisting 
“ of the conditions of doing and enjoying (suffering), and through 
'* his grace, as cause, knowledge, and, through this, liberation.” 

P.286,7: “Granted that the soul and God are related as 
* the part and the whole, yet is it evident that the soul and 
“God are of different character. How stands it, then, with the 
“likeness of character of God and the soul? Does it exist; or 
“does it not ?—In truth it exists, but itis hidden ; for nescience 
* hides it. But, although it is hidden, yet, when a creature 
"thinks on and strives towards the highest God, just as the 
“faculty of sight in one who has become blind, after the dark- 
"ness is shaken off by the means of healing. in him in whom. 
“the grace of God perfects: it, does it become manifest, but 
“not by nature in any being whatsoever. Why? Because 
* through him, through God as cause, the binding and loosing 
“of the soul are accomplished, binding when it does not re- 
" cognise the existence of God, and loosing, liberation, when 
“it does, For thus says the scripture (Shvet. 1, 11) : E 

* When God is known, all bondage falls away, LUE EE 
* All torments cease, and with them birth and death ; 


* And who knows him, goes, on the body's ceasing, 
“To freedom and to liberation in." 





62 That in the conception of grace (as in general in the whole apprehension of 
Brakman as Ishvara) we have to do only with exoteric personification, which is not 
to be taken strictly, becomes also clear from the fact that p. 1,023, 9 the Samstirdh 
(moral purifications) are likewise spoken of, .personified as azzgraLítáro vidydydh, 
cf. On the teaching of grace, besides the two above quoted chief passages, also- ~ 
».662, t, where the Jara dftman is spoken of as chakshur-ddi-anavagéhya and 
jiina-prasdda-avagamya ; to the teaching of creation refers the parameshvara- 
unugrahka p. 300, 3. 301,2. As faras we know, there are no further passages iw 
which the conception of grace occurs. 


V.—SOURCE OF THE VEDANTA, 


I],_-GENERAL CONSIDERATION OF THE INDIAN PRAMANAS 
ptc OR CANONS OF KNOWLEDGE. 


What are the soutces from which we draw our know- 
ledge ? This question, of which every philosophy has to give 
itself an account, meets us in the Indian systems largely in 
the form of a consideration of the Pramdnas, hterally, 
* measuring-rules," or “normals,” of our knowledge ; in which, 
therefore, not the concept of a source from which we draw 
is the basis, but far rather that of a means of control, by 
which we are to measure the knowledge already existing in us, 
and test its correctness, a concept which is explained by the fact 
that Indian philosophy did not start, as for the most part 
the Grecian did, from a treatment of being, free of presupposi- 
ions, but far more, like the newer philosophy, from the 

" eritical analysis and testing of a complex of knowledge handed 
down (through the Veda.5*) As such Pramánas, or canons of 
knowledge, the systems, as a rule, enumerate : (1) Pratya£sha, 
also called drshia, the sensuously perceptible, as it is known 
to us by direct perception; (2) Amumána, “the measuring 

"after" something, inference, by which that part of being 
which does not fall within direct perception,? becomes acces- 
sible; we know of itonly because the perceptible points to 

. something else, not perceptible, with which it is connected. 
This connection can be threefold, according as the element to 
be inferred is either the cause of the element perceived, or its 
effect, or as, thirdly, the two stand in a relation which does 

"xot fall under the conception of causality, for example, in that 
of analogy. B 

These two spheres of knowledge, the perceived and the 
inferred, embrace naturally the whole complex of being. 
Crude therefore as it is, when the Chárvákas (materialists) will 
only allow validity to the first, little can any objection be 
raised, when the Vaisheshikas.and Bauddhas (Buddhists) will 
not go further than these two pramduas. Forit is very strange, 
when the Sankhyas and others add to these also (3) Apiavachana, 
that is “right communication,’ which then, again, according 





62 A real difference consists in this, that the newer philosophy in its basic 
character, even up to to-day, is a toilsome struggle and gradual shaking off of the 
_fetters of mediceval scliolasticism,—while the Indian philosophy during every period 
has remained the better, the nearer it has adhered to the basis laid down in the 
Vedic Upamishads. But in truth this basis is also of an eminently philosophical 
character. 
63 By this is explained the basic proposition of the theory of knowledge, that 
where Pratyaksha exists, there is no Anumdua, p. 657, 9: pratyakshatudd Anumdna - 
apravrtteh. 
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as it is understood, means secular or religious tradition ; as 
the former goes back again to Pratyahsha and Anumdna, and : 
the latter is; in philosophy, no proper moment, belonging to 
the means by which the Sánkhyas.and others, with all their 
heresy, were yet able to keep an appearance of ru 
Through further splitting up of Zo da not to the advantage 
of clearnesss, the adherents of the Nyàya reached four, the 
Mimánsakas of the school of JAimini six, and yet others even 
nine Pramanas (cf. Colebr. Misc. Ess. p. 240, 266. 303-304 
330. 403). 


2,—-INSUFFICIENCY OF THE SECULAR CANONS OF. 
KNOWLEDGE; 


Like the Pérva-mimdnsa, the Veddnta also accepts six 
canons of knowledge, according to Colebrooke (lc. p. 330), who 
appeals for m to the (modern) Vedámiaparibháshá. As 
far as our Vedánta-sütras are concerned, there is, neither in the 
text nor in the Commentary, any discussion of the Pramanas at. 
all; far rather, they are everywhere presupposed as well 
known, and set aside as incompetent for the metaphysics of 
the Vedánta,5* while in reality a basie account of the fact that 
metaphysics attains its contents only through a right üse of the 
natural means of knowledge. is very difficult, and presupposes a 
greater ripeness of thought than we find in the Vedanta, 
which helps itself out of the difficulty by the short cut of 
substituting a theological for the philosophical means of know- 
ledge, as we shall now further show. | f 

As far as Bádaráyapa is concerned, he expresses his rejeetion 
of the secular means of knowledge, Pratvaksha.and Anum dna, 
with the drastic brevity which characterises him, in this, as— 
we have already remarked (p. [24]), that he uses the two 
words to indicate something altogether different, namely, the 

Shréti and Smriz; thus in the Sütras 1, 3, 28. 3, 2, 24. 4. 4, 
20 (supposing, naturally, that Shankara has explained them 
correctly). The Shráti, therefore, the holy scriptures, in the 
narrower sense the Brahmanas and Upanishads, but then also 
the Mantras presupposed by them, that is, hymns and sen- 





54 P. 49,2: “Only from the canon of scripture as means of knowledge is Brah- 
* man known asthe cause of the coming into being and.[existence and passing 
i away | of the world ;" p. 488, 1: “only through the scripture can one plunge 
* into this deepest, highest Brahman ; one cannot plunge into it by reflection." Of 
passages where the Prawiínas are mentioned, we have, besides that to be quoted 
above, also noted: the pramdndut, pratyaksha ddini are avidydvad wishaydni 
(p. 17, 3}; they are frail (p. 448, 1) ; are common to us and animals (p. 19, 6); * 
pratyaksha is ripa-ddi, anumdna., etc, dnga-ddi (p. 426, 8. 438, 1) ; of different 
character is azudhava, permissible according to 42, 4, in the investigation of Brah- 
man, cf. 419,2 anubhava avasinam brahma.vijüdnasm; the monstrosity of an 
absolute perception and (subject without object) occurs on p. 671, 23 cf. 06, $. 


a 
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tences,/5 are for BAdarhyana the Pratyaksha ; revelation is to 
him all that can be revealed, needing no further authority. 
It is otherwise with the Sz71559 under which name Shankara 
quotes testimony from the Sànkhya and Yoga systems, from 
e law-book of Manu, from the Mahàbhárata and Puranas, 
aslso from the Vedic Sátra literature. For while the Veda, 
like the sun, which has its own light, possesses unconditional 
authority (nirapehsham prdmdnyam p. 414,6), the Smrti is 
called Anumdna because, as Shankara, p. 287, 11, explains, for 
its support another basis of authority (fránmányam) is neces- 
sary. As, namely, the secular Anuména rests on the Pratya- 
ksha, and only has the force of proof so long asit is rightly 
inferred therefrom, the Syri: also is only so far valid as an 
authority, as it confirms the Shrüti by its testimony, and com- 
_pletes it by right inference. Therefore it is frequently quoted 
in confirmátion, but not seldom also rejected, as for instance 
4,2, 21in reference to the departure of the soul, the repre- 
sentations of the Smrti (Bhagavadgita 8, 23) are only so far 
rejected as they are in contradiction to the Shr#iz (p. 1109, 5). 
For the rest Bádaráyana declares himself—2, 1, x1—as opposed 
in principle to any possibility of basing the metaphysical 
verities on the path of reflection (žarka), which is commented 
on by Shankara as follows (p. 435, 11) :—" And, therefore, 
mere reflection (kevalas tarkah) must not be raised in oppo- 
sition in a matter which is to be known by [sacred] tradition 
(égama ; for reflections, which without [sacred] tradition rest 
only on the speculation (wZfrekshá) of men, go on endlessly, 
since this speculation is unbridled. For this the reflections 
thought out by some experts after great trouble are recog- 
nized by others, still more expert, as [merely] ‘Apparent, — 
~and those of the latter in the same way by others Therefore 
oné cannot rely on it, that reflections have stability, because 
the opinions of men are different. But [it may be objected], 
when there is a man of recognised greatness, a Kapila or 
another, who has made a reflection, one could at least rely 
on it as well-founded. Even here a sound foundation is lacking, 
since even the recognised pioneers (tirthakara) such. as 
Kapila, Kanada and the like, openly contradict each other.” 
To this the opponent objects: “ Yet can one, perhaps, come 
to a well-founded reflection, since one reflects in different 
ways, for that there can be no well-founded reflection is in 
. itself a law based on reflection (p. 486,7) ; because one 
.Ieflection is false, the other need not also be false; the 


EIER PDC CC C c c cs cr d AAAA C EI MC EAA urPH MN ME C LLL a E A EE E LLL MCI d M M T E DI I EE 
55 Thus, for example, passages of the Rqveda are quoted as scripture p. 208, 13. 
212, I. 304, 43 as against this, z2ag/za2 of the shriéz occurs p. 308, 4. 


59 As also with the Ackdra{p. [25]. cf. p. 990, 13 Smrtz-dchádra bhydm na 
shruteh. 
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opinion that all reflection is unreliable would make an end 
of the whole world-tendency resting thereon (p. 436,10)" 
Reflection, he says, might have in view the- consideration of 
the words of scripture, in order in this way to reach the full 
truth (p. 437,1); even Manu (12,108) recommends, beside 
the tradition of scripture, perception and inference ; and the 
excellence of reflection is precisely this, that, unbound by 
previous reflections, in case they are untenable, other reflec- 
tions may be made (p. 437,7. To this Shankara replies 
(p. 437,10): “Even though it be presupposed that in many 
provinces reflection is well-founded, yet, in the province here 
spoken of, reflection cannot be freed from the reproach of 
unsoundness; for it is impossible to know at all this profound 
being of things (bhava yáthátmyam), bound up with liberation, 
without the [sacred] tradition; for this subject does not fall 
within the province of perception (fralyakska), because .it 
is without form and the like, and therefore also not within ' 
the province of inference (anumdna) and the other [Pramánas]. 
because it has no indicative marks [Z»ga] and the lke.” 
Here, as our author further  developes the question, 
where the full truth and the liberation which results from 
jt—as all admit—are being considered, the subject of know- 
ledge must be of simple form, but the knowledge of it un- 
contradictable. But reflections do not fulfil these conditions, 
because they contradict each other, and what the one main- 
tains, another overthrows, and what the latter puts in its place, 
yet another overthrows (p. 438,9) Besides, the Sankhya 
system is not at all recognised by evéryone as the highest, 
and in any case it is impossible to bring together all the 
thinkers of all lands and times, to establish firmly the final 
truth of reflection among them. But, on the other hand; ~ 
the Veda, as a source of knowledge, is eternal; its subject 
stands fast ; the full knowledge of it formed therefrom cannot 
be turned aside by all the reflecters of past, present and 
future (p. 439,5) By this the full validity of the Upanishad 
teaching is proved, and by this it-is established, “ in virtue 
of the [sacred] tradition and the reflection which follows it" 
(as was intended to be proved), that the spiritual Brahman 
is at once the causa efficiens and the causa materialis of the 
world (p. 439, 7). l ae 
Shankara expresses himself even more strongly in discussing 
the same point in another place. To the objection that 
‘Brahman can only be causa efficiens and not also materialis, 
because experience (loka) shows that only a causa efficiens, 
as for instance, the potter, can be endowed with knowledge, 
he answers (p. 403,7): “Itis not necessary that this should 
be in accordance with experience ; for this subject | Brahman] 
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is not known by inference (anumdna), but only by revelation 
(shabda) is this subject known, and it is therefore [only] 
necessary here that it [what is to be accepted] should bein 
accordance with revelation, and this teaches that the knowing 
Ishvara (Lord) is the causa materialis [of the world]." 
TER p. 1144,13). —— " — 
in these circumstances it is possible to make occasionally 
such statements about Brahman as would be, according to 
worldly .standards, absolutely contradictory ; for example, 
that Brahman does not wholly enter into.the phenomenal — 
. world, and yet is without parts: (p. 481,13) “in the scripture 
is Brahman rooted ; in the scripture has it its ground of know- 
ledge, not in sense-perception and the like ; therefore it must. 
be accepted in accordance with the scriptures ; but the scripture 
teaches. of Brahman both that it is not wholly [absorbed by 
the world of appearances], and that it is without parts. Nay, 
even in the case of worldly things, such as amulets, charms. 
drugs and the like,it happens that, in virtue of difference of 
"place, time, and cause, they manifest powers with various 
contradictory effects, and even these cannot be known by 
fnere reflection without instruction, nor can it be determined 
what powers, with what accompaniments, referring to what, 
for what available, a determined thing may have,—how cam 
it then be possible to know the nature of Brahman, with its 
unthinkable perfection and might, without the scripture ? ” 
. This advantage, of being able on occasion to ignore ex- 
ee holds good. only in the case of the Vedánta teacher, 
but not of his opponent : (p. 595,8) “ The follower of Brahman. 
investigates the being of the cause [of the world] and the 
like, relies on the [sacred] tradition, and it is not uncondi- 
-tionally necessary for him to accept every thing in aecordance 
with ‘perception (na avashyam tasya yaihd-drshtam eva 
sarvam abhyupa-gantavyam); but the opponent, who investi- 
gates the being of the cause [of the world] and the like, 
relying on the examples of experience (drshfdénta), must 
accept everything according to experience,—that is the 
difference,” 
3. THe REVELATION OF THE VEDA. 

To mollify the severity of these declarations, we must 
call to mind the details in Chap. II, 2 (reading especially the 
passage in remark 32, p. [58]), according to which every 
empiric means of knowledge, and all the world produced 

“by it, belongs to the province of avidyd, as also, on the other 
hand, that in the Veda, especially in the Upanishads, philo- 
sophic conceptions are found which have their like neither 
in India, nor, perhaps, anywhere else in the world. Perhaps 
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* 
this will make intelligible our author's view that the Veda 
is of superhuman origin (aféurusheya, p. 170,2); that it is in- 
fallible (p.. 618, r); that, as we saw on p. [73] f£, -the Gods 
are formed, but the Veda, on the contrary, is ever-present in 
the spirit of the creator of the world, as the immemorial 
rule of being; that it was “out-breathed” by him5', coi 
cerning which the two chief passages are (p.47,2): “The 
great canon of scripture beginning with the Rqveda, strength-. 
ened by many disciplinings of knowledge, lights all things 
like atlamp, and in a certain measure is omniscient, has 
Brahman as its origin and cause. For such a canon as the 
Rqveda and the rest, which is endowed with the quality of 
omniscience, can come from none but an omniscient source." 
And further (p. 48,4): “ The great being which, according to 
the scripture [Brh. 2,410] brought forth unwearying the 
Rqveda and the rest, that are called the mine of all knowledge, 
and lie at the basis of the division into Gods, animals, men, 
castes, Ashramas and the like, in sport, like the outbreathing 
ofa man, must possess an abundant ommiscience and omni- 
potence. " - 

As Brahman itself is free from all differences, so also is 
the knowledge of Brahman, as we gain it from the Upanishads, 
uniform throughout and without contradiction (p. 834,4) : “ Has 
it not been established that Brahman, the object of knowledge, — 
is free from all differences, as before, behind, and the like, 
uniform, and, like the lump of salt [| Brh. 4, 5, 13], of one taste. 
How, then, can the thought arise of a difference or non-differ- 
ence of knowledge? For that, like thé variety of [pious] 
works, a variety with reference to Brahman is taught by the 
Vedanta, can by no means be affirmed, since Brahman is one 
and uniform. And if Brahman is uniform, then the knowledge 
of Brahman cannot bé variformed; for the assumption fhat 
the subject can be one thing and the knowledge of it another, 
is necessarily erroneous, And if, on the other hand, there 
were taught many sciences of the one Brahman in the Vedanta, 
then would: the necessity of disbelief in the Vedanta [that is, 
. the Upanishads] arise [cf p. ro4,r],--therefore should one 
not raise doubt, as if there were in the Vedanta differences 
in the knowledge of Brahman.” In conformity with this 
fundmental law, the numerous contradictions in the Upani- 


57 We have thus in India, as analogy of our Inspiration and expiration, through 
which the Vedic texts were revealed to their composers, who are therefore called 
Rshis; the Mantras and Brahmanas *' appear” (gratiéhdnti) to them, are "seen" 
(drshta) by them; cf p, 301.6; ‘* Sháunaka and the other [composers .of y 
Prátishákyas] teach, that the Decades [of the Rqveda] were seen by Madhuche 
chhandas [the composer of the opening hymns of the Rqveda] and the other Rshis.” 
In the same way, according to p. 314,13, the Brahmanas were also seen by the 
Rshis mantra-brihmanayosh chacbárihatoam yuktam, avirodhdl, 
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shads are explained away (1,1,27 may serve as an example), 
or hidden under the wide mantle of exoteric science, of which 
we shall speak in the next Chapter. Yet again, on occasion, 


inor contradictions in the parallel texts of the’ Upanishads 


bi 


are admitted. with the remark, that they are not important, ŝ 3 

Where the sense of the. scripture is doubtful, ‘the rule of ex- 
perience (/éukizo nyáyak) decides, p. 1064, 5: “But still it is 
“unseemly to check the scripture concept by a rule of ex- 
“perience ? To this we answer : thisis so, where the sense of 
“the scripture is certain; but where it is doubtful, it is per- 
* missible to have recourse to a rule of experience, for the sake 
* of clearness ; "—as then, in a general way, the worldly means 
of knowledge are helpful to the investigation of the sense of 
the scripture (p. 40, 6): “ The knowledge of Brahman is per- 
* fected by the sense of the word of the Veda being considered 
“and determined ; it is not perfected by other means of know- 


.* ledge, such as inference (anumána) and the rest. But although 


* itis the Vedánta texts which inform us of thé cause of the 
“ world's coming into existence and the like, yet, to the end of 
* assurance that we have grasped theirsense [correctly], an 
* inference which does not contradict the words of the Vedánta 
* js not excluded as a means of knowledge. For by the scripture 
* itself [Brh. 2,4, 5. Chhind. 6,14,12] reflection is called in 
“asa help." —(p. 42, 3) : * For in the investigation of Brahman, 
* not as in the investigation of duty [the Pérva-miménsa], the 
* scripture is not the exclusive authority, but the authorities here 
“are, according as it may happen, the scripture and the [inner] 
* perception (anubhava) and the like. Forthe knowledge of 
* Brahman reaches its final point in perception, as far asit refers 
“to a really existing subject." —(p. 44 6) : “ But isnot Brahman, 
‘so far as it is something really existing, alone in the province of 
* other means of knowledge, and is not the consideration of the 
* words of the Vedanta consequently aimless ? Yet this is not 
“so, for as itis not an object of sense, its [causal] connection 
* with the world would not be grasped [with certainty]. That 
“is to say, the senses, according to their nature, have as their 
“ object external things, and not Brahman. If Brahman were 
“ an object of sense, then the world might be grasped as an effect 
“bound up with Brahman. Now, we only perceive the effect, 
“ so that [without revelation], it cannot be decided whether the 
“ world is bound up with Brahman [as cause], or with something 


: “else [for the same effect can have different causes ].” 


Of the possibility here disclosed, of bringing in reflection as an 


58 For example p. 222,2. 840,11. 855.6 : za Ai ctdvata visheshena vidyd e&atoam 
apacachchhate.— 418,12 shrulindm paraspara-virodhe sati, chavashena diard-nfyants, 
This especially holds good in the case of contradictions in things where the 
aim of man (ferus£a-artAa) does not come into question, p. 374,7. 


VL EXOTERIC AND ESOTERIC VEDANTA 
IN TEACHING. 


I. JUSTIFICATION OF EXOTERIC METAPHYSICS, 

Al| metaphysics has to battle with the great and only 
difficulty in the whole province of science, that it must think 
in conceptions and express in words what is exactly contrary to 
their nature, since all words and conceptions atlast spring from 
that very concept of empiric reality which metaphysics under- 
takes to transcend, in order to lay hold on the * Self” (diman) 
of the world, the * jvrws dv " the “thing in itself,” which 
finds its expression and manifestation in all empiric reality, yet 
without being identical with it. 

So far, then, as metaphysies adopts to itself the form of the 

eempiric concept, in order thereby to express its own content, it 
necessarily assumes a figurative, more or less mythical character ;. 
and, as this isthe only form in which it can be grasped by the 
people, standing in need of it (dxeivocs S& vois lfw dv rapaBodats «à 
wavra yiverat, St. Mark, 4,11), is called exoteric metaphysics, 
So far as, on the other hand, it adheres to the path of exact 
science, in order to attain to a whole, thoroughly provable in all 
its parts, and equal to any opposition, metaphysics must often 
choose difficult by-paths, turning conceptions through many 
shades of meaning, with all kinds of reservations, and in many 
cases entirely renouncing results that can be clearly represented. 
All this demands a great power and habit of abstraction, attain- 

-able only by few ; therefore for this form -of our science the 
name of esoteric metaphysics is taken. 


2, EXOTERIC AND ESOTERIC FORM OF THE VEDANTA, 
(a) GENERAL SURVEY. 


In accordance with what has been said, the metaphysies of 
the Vedanta has also two forms, a theological, exoteric, and a 
philosophical, esoteric form ; both are present in the work 
which we have to analyse, running on beside each other, and 
being present in all the five provinces of the Vedanta teaching, 
namely, the theology, cosmology, psychology, the teaching of 
the wanderings ofthe soul, and that of liberation, in a contin- 

uous contradiction which is necessitated by the nature of the 
matter. But the great difficulty in understanding the Brahma- 
sátras lies in this, that neither in the text nor in the Commen- 
tary are the two conceptions clearly separated from each other, 
but rather meet us everywhere Interwoven with each other, 
in such sort that the basic texture of the whole consists of a 
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representation of the exoteric, or, as we may also call it (with 
an extension of the conception, whose justification will be given 
in what follows) the lower science (apaváà vidyá), which, how- 
ever, is penetrated in every province by the esoteric or higher 
science (parávidyd), standing in contradiction to it, a relation ™ 
which compels us to justify our basic comprehension here at 
the outset. 

As is shown by the analysis of contents [contained in an 
appendix, and referred to] at the conclusion of our first chapter, 
the teaching of the Vedanta consists briefly of a richly coloured 
picture of the world on a mythological ground. The first part 
contains, in Adhyaya I, the theology, which, on the basis of 
seven times four passages of the Upanishads, discusses the 
being, the relation to the world as creator, ruler and destroyer, 
the relation to the soul, various names and attributes, of 
Brahman. This is followed, in Adhyáya II, by the Cosmology 
which discloses the relation of the world to Brahman as cause, _ 
its gradual evolution therefrom, and re-absorption therein, and, " 
from II, 3,15 on the psychology, in which are discussed the 
nature of the soul and its organs, its relation to God, to the 
body, to its own deeds. In Adhyáàya III we come first to the 
teaching of the wanderings of the soul, then to a supplement to _- 
the psychology (III, 2, 1-10), another to the theology (IL, 2, 
11-41) ; the rest of the Adhyáàya is a varicoloured mingling of 
discussions, for the most part exegetic in character, as the chief 
content of which we can, in any case, with Shankara (p. 1049,3), 
point to the teaching of the means (Sédhana) of the higher and 
lower sciences, that is, of the, knowledge and adoration of 
Brahman. For the most part these discussions revolve round 
the strange question whether certain passages of the Veda are - 
to be comprehended in one “ Vidya,” or to be separated, a 
question which has a meaning only for the lower science, with 
its aim of adoration. Finally, the conclusion of the work, 
Adhyáya IV, contains the eschatology ; it represents circum- 
stantially the departure of the soul after death, and how some 
souls follow the way of the Fathers (Puryána) to-a new in- 
carnation, while, on the contrary, others, the adorers of Brahman, 
are led along the way of the gods (devayáza) higher and 
higher upwards to Brahman, * whence there is no return "— 
according to the Upanishads, but not without further condi- 
tions, according to the reasoning of our system : for this Brah- 
man is only the “ lower" Brahman, that is, as considered -as— 
possessing attributes (guza), itis the subject of adoration, and 
not of * perfect knowledge" (samyagdarshanam) ; only after 
this latter, that is, the esoteric teaching, is imparted to the 
pious in the world of Brahman, is he also liberated ; until then, 
although he is in the world of Brahman, and a partaker of Lord- ' 
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ship (Aishyaryam), “ his darkness is not yet driven away” 
(p. 1154, 9), “ his nescience not yet destroyed " (p. 1133,15), 
that is, he possesses only the lower science (apará vidyd), whose 
contents ate formed of all that has. hitherto been mentioned, 
not the contradistinguished higher science, the pará vidyd or 
samyagdarshanam, that is, the pure philosophic, esoteric 
teaching, which, in every province of this picture of the world 
with its empiric colouring, comes into opposition with it and 
contradicts it, and whose results, according to the metaphy- 
sical standpoint which we occupy, we may find strange, or 
wonderful. In the department of theology it teaches. that 
Brahman is not thus or thus, but’ altogether without attributes 
(guna), distinctions (vishesha) and determinations ( U&dA:), and 
therefore in no way capable of definition or representation. 
And this Brahman, devoid of all determination, is the only 
being, outside which nothing is ; therefore, in the department 
of Cosmology, as little can be said of the origin of the world 
as of its existence, but only of this, that there is neither 
anything different (4»4ná: from Brahman, nor any plurality of 
things (Prapaficka), and*that the world extended in names and 
orms is non-existent (avastu), is only a glamour (/s&yd) which 
Brahman, as master-magician (sáyávoin), puts forth (frasára- 
yali), as the dreamer puts forth the forms of dream (p. 432,8). 
In the same way all further psychology falls away, after the 
word * fat tvam asi” (that thou art), according to which the 
soul of each human being is not an emanation, not a part of 
Drahman, but fully and completely Brahman, is conipre- 
hended. For him who has learned this, there is no more 
wandering of the soul, nor even liberation ; for he is already 
‘iberated; the continued existence of the world and of his 
own body appears to him only as‘an illusion, whose ‘presence 
ne cannot remove, but which cannot further deceive him, till 
che time when, on the body's ceasing, he goes not forth, as 
:he others, but remains where he is and what he is and eter- 
aally ~was,—the first principle of all things, “according to his 
own nature, eternal, pure, free Brahman.” ` $ 
This is the Samyagdarshana, the vidyd in the strict sense of 
e word, distinguished on the one side from empiric cosmology, 
ind psychology, avidydé, and on the other from the teaching 
of the aparam, sagunam brahma; the adoration and entering 
nto-it on the path of devaydna, the apardvidyéd, sagund vidyé, 
whose possessor can, however, also on occasion be called vidoén 
p. 1095, 11. I134.11). Strictly viewed, this afardvidyá is nothing 
jut metaphysics in empiric clothing, that is vidyd as it appears, 
considered from the standpoint of avidyd (the realism innate 
nus); this definition is not, however, found in Shankara, as 
n general the distinction of the esoteric and exoteric teach- 
VOL. CIL] : | 24 
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ings and the inner connection of the latter, as well as of the 
former, does not reach the clearness with which we express 
itánd must express it here, unless we are willing to renounce 
a full comprehension of the system. What prevented,.qur 
author from connecting together—as he did in the ‘cas 
of the parâ vidyá—the aparáűvıdyáű also, with its teaching 
of the creation of the world and Samsára, in the unity 
of an exoteric system, was at once the excessive atten- 
tion which, in Indian fashion, he paid to theological and 
eschatological questions, and, on the other hand, the appre- 
hension of approaching too nearly the letter -of the Veda, in 
. which esoteric and exoteric teaching are inextricably mingled, 
by a recognition of the contradictions between them. For this 
reason, for instance, he takes endless pains to maintain the 
teaching of the creation of the world through Brahman, and 
to unify it with his better insight into the indentity of the 
two, trying to show that cause and effect are identical, and. 
then constantly (¢g., p 374 12. 391,10. 484.2. 491,1) asserting 
that the teachings of creation had only the aim of teaching 
' this identity of the world with Brahman, a view which 
cannot be brought into harmony with the ample and realistic 
treatment which he himself bestowed on it. T 
Naturally we shall do no violence to our author, and where, 
in the organism of his system, we note a false outgrowth, we 
shall only indicate it. and not.cut through it ; but, on the other 
side, we have the right to exercise philosophic criticism and 
this will be the better, the more it is done entirely from within 
outwards, from the principles of the system itself. For in 
every philosopical system lies something more than its-orr 
ginator putinto it; the genius reaches further than the indivi- 
dual, and it is the task of-the historian to indicate where the 
thinker has lagged behind the full scope of his thoughts. 
Tothis end we must be allowed here, at the outset of our 
exposition of the system, to bring together the passages which 
justify our basic comprehension of it; they will form the 
beacons to which we have to look, to steer on our laborious 
and dangerous journey, and from them we Shall take the 
standard to test where our author has fallen short of the 
greatness of his own point of view. ` 


Tn ce 


` ME 

Quite clear and conscious, if not everywhere carried out 
in detail, do we find the contrast of exoteric and esoteric 
teaching in the province of Theology, under the names of the 
lower, attribute-possessing (afaerá saguná), and the higher, 
attributeless sciences (fará, nirgund vidyd) ; the former is the 
teaching of the lower, attribute-possessing Brahman, the latter 


(b) EXOTERIC AND ESOTERIC THEOLOGY. ~<- 
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that of the higher Brahman, devoid of attributes (aparam, sagu- 
nam sairshesham), also (kdryam, amukhyam brahma and 
param, nirgunam, mnirvishesham, also avikrtam, mukhyam, 
SAmddham brahma). The former is the subject of adoration, 
the latter of knowledge ; for the former there is an ordinance 
of duties to be fulfilled, for the latter none (p. 1077,7); the 
former has many rewards, the latter, as its one fruit, has 
liberation. l 
The chief passages are as follows (p. 111.3) :— Brahman 
is known in two forms [1i] as characterised by determina- 
tions (upádAi), which [are created] from the plurality of its ' 
transformations in name and form, and [2], in contrast there- 
to,.as free from all determinations” (p. 803.3}. ‘ There are, 
in reference to Brahman, scripture passages of twofold charac- 
ter (dingam); the ones, as for example ‘all-working, all- 
wishing, all-smelling, all-tasting’ and the like [Chhdnd. 3,14,2 
th-above p. [52] ], have, as character, Brahman's possession 
of differences (vishesha) ; the others, as for instance, ‘not 
coarse, not fine, not short, not long, and the like (Brh. 
3,8,8), have as character, its freedom from all differences. 
But it is not right, on account of the passages 
of scripture of these two characters, to assert that also the 
highest (aram) Brahman in itself (svazas is of both characters ; 
for one and the same thing cannot in itself be regarded as 
with differences. like form and the rest, and be recognised as 
he opposite, because this is self-contradictory. . . And by 
onting a thing of another kind with determinations 
ap » it does not become of another nature; for, when a 
-ock-crystal is clear, it will not cease to be clear by connec- 
ion with determinations, such as red colour and the like; for 
ather its penetration by unclearness is only an illusion 
‘bhrama), and what attributes these determinations to it, is 
resclence (avidyd) ‘Therefore, even if the one or the other 
character be asserted, yet must one comprehend Brahman as 
inalterably free from all differences, and not the reverse. For 
verywhere in the words of the scripture, where the object 
s to teach the proper nature of Brahman, it is tauzht by 
;assages such as ‘not audible, not sensible, not formed, not 
ransitory ' (Kath. 3, 15), that Brahman is completely devoid of 
ll difference." ^? 
(P. 133, 7) " For where the nature (ra) of the highest Lord 
s taught by an elimination of all attributes, the canon of 
cripture uses expressions like 'not audible, not sensible, not 





5% Cf, p 8.6,9:** Therefore must we, in accordance with the scripture, accept 
rahman, in this passage, as entirely aevoid of form (nirdkdram); but the other 
assages which refer to Brahman as possessing form (d&édravat), have in view 
ot Brahman itself but a direction of worship,” 
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formed, not transitory’ (Kath. 3,15). But further on, the highest 
Lord, as he is the cause of all, is indicated as differentiated by 
certain qualities of transformation [creation, which is one of 
his transformations], when it is said v ‘ all-working, all-wishing, 
all-smelling, all-tasting’ Chhánd. 3, 14, 2, and it is exactly 
the ‘same with the description of him as the man [in the sun] 
with a golden beard (Chhànd. 1, 6, 6,) and so forth.” 

(P. 1121. 1): “ Because the lower (aparam) Brahman stands 
near the higher (param), it is not, on that account, a contra- 
diction to apply the word Brahman to the former. For it 
stands thus, that the higher Brahman itself, so far as, connected 
with pure determinations (wishuddha-upddhi), it is here and there 
indicated for the purpose of worship, through certain qualities 
of transformation, such as ‘ Manas is its material’ (Chhànd. 3, 
14, 2) and the rest, is the lower Brahman.” ° 

(P. 867, 12) : “These qualities also [from Taitt. 2, 5 :.What 
is dear is his head, and so on] are only attributed to the highest... 
Brahman as a means of turning the thoughts to it (chéta- 
avatára-upáya-mátratvena), and not tothe end of knowledge,... 
and this rule [that such qualities have validity only in their 
place and not m general] is also to be applied elsewhere, _ 
where there is question of determined qualities of Brahman, — 
taught to the end of adoration ... . . For the more or less 
of attributes in which the |empiric] tendency of plurality 
consists (sat? bheda-vyavahére), exists for the attribute-possess- 
ing (sagunam) Brahman, and not for the attributeless (uzrgunam) 
highest Brahman.” l 

(P. 112, 2): “In a thousand passages the scripture oum 
the dual nature of Brahman, since it distinguishes betwec¥ 
as the object of science and of nescience (widyd-avilyd-vishaya, 
From the standpoint of nescience (avidyd-avaszháyám) every 
treatment of Brahman has the indicative mark of [contrasting | 
itas object of adoration and its adorer; and certain adora- 
tions of Brahman have as aim uplipting (a2Ayzdaya), certain 
have as aim gradual liberation (4rama-muétz), certain have as 
aim the success of the work of sacrifice?? ; and these are 
different according as the attributes (guna), differences (veshesha) 
and determinations (uP4&4/7) are different. Now, although the 
God to be adored, differentiated through these or those attri- 
butes and differences, the highest Atman, is only one, yet the 
rewards [of adoration] are different according to the adoration oy 


of the attribute.” 


` $9 Cf, p. 815, 5 : **T'he fruit of it [the adoration of saguneam brahma] is, according 
to the teaching, often the destruction of sins, often the obtaining of [heavenly] 
lordship ( &zsAhvazyam ). often gradual liberation ; thus is it to be understood: There 
‘it is according to ru'e to accept the view that the words of scripture concerning 
adóration and the words of scripture concerning Brahman [as subject of knowledge] 
have different aims, uot the same aim," ` - i 
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(P. 148, 2 3): “For when the highest Brahman (param 
brahma), free from all connection with differences, is indicated 
as soul, there is, as is to be seen [from the scripture], only. 
one single fruit, namely liberation ; where, on the contrary, 
Brahman is taüght in its connection with different attributes 
(guna-viskesa), or in its connection with different sense-pictures 
(pratika-vishesha, on which 4 I, 4, 4. 3, 15-16), there are 
produced high and low rewards only limited to Samsara 
(Samséra-gochardni eva). ®* 


(c) EXOTERIC AND ESOTERIC ESCHATOLOGY. 


As already made clear by the passages quoted, this two-fold. 
nature of the lower Brahman, as it is the subject of adoration, 
and of the higher, as it is the subject of knowledge, corresponds 
as strictly as possible with the two-fold nature of the eschato- 
logical theory of our system. The names paré and apardvidré 
comprehend, for Shankara, not only the philosophical and theo- 

ogical theories of Brahman, but also the teaching of the 
destinies of those who adheré to the one or the other; the 
pará vidyé teaches how he who knows the param brahma, by. 
this very knowledge, becomes identical with it, and accordingly 
stands in need of no departure of the soul and further advance 
towards it, in order to reach it; on the other hand the apará- 
vidyé comprehends the teaching of Brahman as subject of 
adoration, and at the same time the theory of the rewards 
which fall to the lot of the adorer ; these are, as we saw, partly 
temporal, partly celestial, partly even the gradual liberation 
of the Devayána, but always limited to the .Samsára (p. 148, 5), 
from which it follows that, like the Pzzyé4a, the Devaydna 
also belongs to the Samsara, that is, asits end. According 
to this, as we are expressively assured, the whole teaching of 
the Devayéna (the ascent of the pious to Brahman) belongs to 
the apardvidyd (p. 1087, 3) 3.to the attribute-possessing adora- 
tions (sagund updsand) of Brahman, not to the samyagdarshaua 
(p. 909, 8. 10) ; heaven and the like, with its lordship (AzsZ- 
varya) is the ripened fruit of the sagung vidydh (p. 1149,13) ; 
he who, on the contrary, knows the param brama, for him, 
as is developed in the episode concerning the fardvidyé 


——— 





91 Cf, p. I047, 7 : * Where no difference of teaching exists, there can also not 
be, as in the case of fruit of works, a determined difference of fruit. -For in the 
case of that teaching [the s/rpend vidya], which is the means of liberation, there 
iS fio difference, as in the case of works, ‘On the contrary, in the case. of the attri- 
bute-possessing teachings (segundsu widydsu), as, for example, ‘Manas is his 
material, Prana his body’ (Chhand. 3, 14, 2), and so on, there exists a difference, in 
consequence of the admixture or separation of attributes, and.‘accordingly, as in 
the case of the fruit of works, a difference of fruit according to the peculiarity 
determined, And a token of this is the scripture, when it is said: ‘As whatever 
he adores him, that he becomes ; but itis not so in the case of the attributeless 


teaching (nirgundjdm vidydydm), because [in it] no attributes exist,” 
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4,2,12-16 (brásangikt) pardvidyd-gatd chintá (p. 1103,12) there 
Is no more departure from the body, nor any entering into 
Brahman (p. 1102,1). 


(d) EXOTERIC AND ESOTERIC COSMOLOGY AND A 
PSYCHOLOGY. | 


At first sight, the matter stands somewhat differently in the 
province of Cosmology and Psychology. The question is here 
no longer the contrast between afaré and pardvidyd, but 
another, the contrast between two standpoints, which, p. 456,1, 
are distinguished as the standpoint of world-tendency (v ava- 
- héra-avasthd) and the standpoint of the highest reality (gara- 
mártka avasthad,. The former is that of avidyd (p.455,6), the 
latter that of vidd. The former teaches a creation of the 
world through Brahman endowed with a plurality of powers 
(shaktz) and a plurality of individual sodls, for whose activities 
and enjoyment it is the stage, for the latter, the possibility of 
a creation and a wandering of souls falls away along with 
plurality, and in place of both comes the teaching of the iden- 
tity of Brahman with nature as with the soul. _ 

(P. 491,1) : " This scripture-teaching of the creation does not 
belong to the highest reality (garamdriha), for it lies in the 
.province of world-tendency (vyavakéra) in name and form 
asserted by Avidyá, and has, as its highest aim, to teach that 
. Brahman is the soul ; this must not be forgotten ! " 
| (P. 473,13) : "^ When, through declarations of non-separate- 
ness. like * Za? Zvas: ası” (that thou art), non-separateness 
has become known, then the soul's existence as wanderer, and 
Brahman's existence as creator, have vanished away.’ a 

That the parawdrtha avasthá'of Cosmology and Psychology 
forms a whole with the pard vi«yé of theology and eschatology, 
may be concluded from the explanations of Shankara himself, 
in the single passage in which he lays down the esoteric teach- 
ing connectedly [referred to] at the end of this chapter [and] 
translated [in an appendix]. Here we will prove only, what 
Shankara was not so clearly conscious of, that, quite analogous- 
ly, the zyava/ára avasthé of the teachings of creation and the 
- wanderings of the soul are to be connected with the apard- 
vidyá. of an attribute-possessing, that is, to speak in our 
language, of a personal God, and a soul which departs to him 
. after death, in the unity of an exoteric metaphysics, which treats 

‘of the Beyond from the standpoint of innate realism (avidar 
since the apará vidyá cannot exist without the wyavuldra- 
avasthé, nor the vyavahára-avasthá without the aparávidyá. 

(r) The apará vidyd cannot exist without the vyavahdra-avas- 
thé ; for the devayána of the aparávidyá demands, as its com- 
plement, the pztrydua ; but this is the path of Samsâra, and 
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Shankara himself has told us above (p. [114, the last page]) 
that the reality of Samsára and the reality of the creation 
stand and fall together ; therefore the apardvidyd demands, as 
its complement, the realism of the teaching of creation ; as also, 

Conversely, the devaydna, and, along with it, the apardvidyé, 
disappear only for him who has recognised the unity of his 
Atman with Brakman, and therewith the illusion of the mani- 
fold world and the wandering soul. 

(2) In exactly the same way the vyavahdra-avasthd of the 
teaching of creation cannot exist without the apardvidyé of 
sagunam brahma ; for, in order to create, Brahman requires a 
plurality of s%ækťis, or powers (p. 342,6, 486,10) ; but these 
stand in contradiction (p. 1126,2) to a mzrvishesham brahma, 
from which it follows that only a sagunum, savishesham, not a 
nirgunan, nirvishesham bralna can be a Creator. 

The inner necessary connection between the vyavakára 
avasthá and the apará vid) here demonstrated often enough 

“comes more or less clearly to Shankara’s consciousness : 
thus, when he describes the sagunam brahma as avidyá-vishaya 
(p.,112, 2), for which the dheda-vyavahdra exists (p.868, 7); 
when he views the wfddhis attributed to.it as resting on avidyd 
(p. 804, 1) ; when he explains the fruit of its adoration as sam- 
sdva-gocharam (p. 148, 5, the dishearyam of the apara- 
brahmavid as samséra-gocharam (p. 1133, £4) and those who 
have entered into the lower Brahman as still subject to Avidyd 
(p. 1154.9. 1133.15), that is, with the same word with which 
he everywhere else describes the realism of the teaching of 
creation and the soul’s wanderings. And on occasion: he ex- 
presses it openly, that the cosmological distinction of ZsAvara 
and prapafcha belongs to the sagund updsand (p. 456, 10), and, 
conversely, that the teaching of saguzam brahma presupposes 
the prapaticha (p. 920,12). 

From these facts we draw the justification of connecting 
together the teaching of the sagunam brahma, of a world 
thereby created and of an individual soul which circles in this 
world, and finally enters into that brahma, in a whole of 
exoteric metaphysics. And Shankara also, if we were to ask 
him —* Is, then, that sagunzam brahma and the devaydna lead- 
“ing thither real, although from the standpoint of the .highe:t 
“truth neither exists ? " He would certainly answer: ^ They 
* are precisely as real as this world ; and only in the sense that 

“the prapaficha and Samsara are unreal, are the sagunam 
“ brahma and the Zevayána unreal ; both are the apardvidyd, 
“that is Vidya as it appears from the standpoint of Avidya®” 
(avidyd-avasthaydm p. 112,3. 680, 12.682,3) 9? 








62 Also the thought that the esoteric science aims at accommodating the truth to 
the comprehension of the masses, can be pointed out in Shankara : thus the spatial 
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But it must still be maintained that Shankara did not reach 
full clearness as to the necessary connection of the exoteric 
systems, as will become clear often enough from his dis- 
cussions, which we shall reproduce faithfully and unaltered ; but, 
as regards the esoteric teaching, on the contrary, there is fout 
-at the end of his work a passage from which his consciousness 
-of its inner necessary connection comes out as clearly as 
possible, and which, as a compendium of Shankara’s Meta- 
‘physics i» nuce, and, at the same time, as an example of the 
~ style and character of thought of the work with which we are 
occupied, we shall translate word for word. 







^» 





conception of Brahman exists wpalabdhi-artham, p. 182,8. 193,4; the messures, u 
;ment of Brahman is buddhi-arthd, updsana-arthah, 8354 ; na hi-avihdrdeo 
"nante brahmani saredih pumbhih shahyd buddhih sthdpayitum, mandhya-madu 

uttama-buddhitedt punsdm, iti, 835,6. ‘The propeedentic character of the esoteric 
` Sclence is very clearly laid down in the Commentary to ChhAnd. 8, 1. p, 528, aud 

this passage (which we shall-translate in Chapter XI, I, D), is above all to, be con- 

sidered, when there is a question of testing the justification of our comprehension |. . 

of the Vedáuta system, 
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ART. VIIL—THE EUROPEAN TERROR. 


ino since the appearance of an article by Emile de Laveleye 
in The Fortnightly Review for April, 1883, English ob- 
servers have become aware of a general feeling of alarm among 
Continental middle-classes, and have found it a matter of equal 
‘sorrow and surprise, Our ancestors dealt with popular move- 
ments in their own rough way; and there have been certain 
occasions, so late as the reign of Victoria, when a show of force 
has called forth .a corresponding display from the side of the 
authorities. But it is all new in the countries on the other side 
of the sea: the French Revolution is only a century old, and 
the French Revolution was the first successful effort of numbers 
against privilege. Atthe present day a Third Estate, that eman- 
cipated itself by violence, is confronted by a Fourth Estate that 
would better the example ; and the former can only ‘abuse the 
latter and threaten forced repression. The result of all this has 
been, to confuse rational movements with those which are insane. 
and criminal, and to identify in minds on both sides the opposite 
doctrines of Socialism and Anarchism, One of these is, in fact, 
the complete neutralisation of the other ; for Socialism—as the 
term is understood by us—is a gospel (or a craze), in any case, 
implying the control of capitalist selfishness by legislation and 
police: Anarchism, on the other hand, means the ‘demolition of 
institutions and the substitution of individualism unrestrained. 
Now, all Englishmen may not agree as to the limits assignable 
to State interference and collective action ; but all—whether 
Conservative or Liberal—will agree that the struggle for life must 
be controlled, competition mitigated, combination and co-opera- 
tion encouraged, and some callings, at least, exercised under 
official management or superintendence, In that qualified sense, 
an in a spirit more or less philanthropic, most British thinkers 
are “ socialist ;" only the tendency of such socialism is, plainly, 
no wise anarchic, but rather towards the strengthening of the. 
State and the extension of its functions. The doctrine spoken 
of by our island economists as “ Laissez-faire" was adopted by 
them from the French : and, after a long period of predomi- 
 nance, is now often thought to have been somewhat overdone, * 
The idea of the “ Physiocrat" theorists was that personal 
"jnterest was a safer guide than official wisdom and skill, 








* The doctrine is better French than the word. * Laisser-faire 7 (with 
an R,) is the true idiom, classed by Littre, with “ laisser-dire,” as a. syno- 
nym for indifference. The imperative form, commonly used in English, 
is unsanctioned; the infinitive, again occurs in “ laisser-aller,” equivalent 
to “ facility of disposition,” ; i 
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Therefore, what has been since called * selection of the fittest” 
was the best source of national prosperity, Such was the 
theory of the French economists, original and bold, before the 
maturity of time; ‘too previous,” after the brilliant manner of 
their race." The French people at large never took kindly toa 
the principle ; but, in the hands of Adam Smith, “the thing 
became a trumpet." Pitt, Huskisson, Canning, and Peel adopted 
it, by ever-advancing degrees ; till the repeal of the Corn-laws 
was followed by the almost unrestrained construction and de- 
velopment of British railways, The remarks of the late Pro- 
fessor Thorold Rogers on the subject show all his eccentric 
vigour, with—as one ought in fairness to add—the wise benevo- 
lence which underlies his, rough manner “Laissez-Faire,” he 
writes, making the usual blunder, is no more than natural 
justice, postulating the absolute and entire freedom of all 
‘contracting parties, in which all the agents are fairly equal in 
their competency to interpret their own interests and to give 
effect to their interpretation ; being, of course, constantly” 
corrected by other interests which they equitably balance 
against their own.” But he hastens to add that an ideal such as 
this cannot safely admit of indiscriminate application, “The 
most marked of the cases in which daissez-fatve breaks down,” 
proceeds Rogers, “is that of the working classes.” It is 
difficult, he thinks, to retrieve the position of these classes by 
the principle of free competition, even if it be tempered by 
combined efforts of any particular labourers, or even of the 
whole labouring community. Going on toa special instance 
of this difficulty, he seems to think it ought to be surmounted 
by intelligent concerted action, “Iam sure that an eight hours 
.day is worth more than a ten-hour's day, and is cheaper at the 
same money. But I would far rather that the workmen got it by 
their own combinations and exertions than by a gift of the 
legislature." There speaks the practical Briton. 

Such opinions, formed in the usual empiric way of English- 
men, have arisen to temper the à priori doctrines of French 
and Scottish thinkers. An Act of Parliament always closes 
their vista, though individual effort be still encouraged and 
allowed considerable . freedom, But Anarchism appears to 
-John Bull, at best, but a dangerous remedy for the weaknesses 


* The concrete expression of this peculiarity is to be found in a story 
old enough to be repeated. Foote, according to legend, was conversing. 
"with a Frenchman on the eternal subject of national comparisons. * Admit, 
monsieur," said the latter, lightly uching the comedian's lace ruffle, * that 
we invented this."—'* Why, yes," answered Foote, with an affectation of 
candour: “France invented the lace-ruffle : but, you see, we added the shirt,” 
The tale has been somewhat perverted and diluted by the American, 
Russell-Lowell, but the idea is the same. 

f “ Economic Interpretation of. History" (Fisher Unwin 1891.) p.p. 350 £f. 
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and excesses of personalliberty. Born and inured to freedom, 
he understands little of the fears that freedom inspires abroad: 
still less can he comprehend how licence for individuals could 
connect itself in the minds of employers with a demand for 
/ Yollectivist action in defence of labour. He is not aware of 
the hostilities which roll like an infernal river between employ- 
er and labourer, nor of the blind: obstinacy with which em- 
ployer-governments, however democratic in form, can resist the 
claims of labour. In France and in Belgium, no less than in 
Germany and Russia, repressed Socialism has been driven to 
assume the apparently adverse symptoms of morbid individual- 
ism, demanding the destruction of all authority and em- 
ploying the most unsocial agencies of crime towards that end. 
. Rogers, who is a characteristic example of English intelli- 
. gence, has his own view of this delusive synthesis. Foreign 
governments, he thinks, have brought it on themselves, “The 
_full concession of freedom in. the formation of labour-partner- 
ships is... one of the best remedies against those socialistic 
movements which demand the intervention of Parliament on 
behalf of labourers’ employment.” But he would never tolerate 
the abdication of Parliament as an ultimate protector: protec- 
tion, as a constant factor, being nevertheless condemned. “In 
countries where the Government manages the subject too much, 
Socialism in a...menacing form “prevails,” The natural 
result is that socialism is in a manner compelled to proclaim 
Anarchy: but the contradiction in terms is none the less 
apparent. 
It is this danger, this illogical consequence of too much logic, 
that especially attracts one to the teaching of the lately de- 
ceased Continental publicist quoted above. Emile de Laveleye 
is especially interesting, from having been much penetrated by 
English moderation, while remaining master of all the 
clearness of thought and expression due to a French training. 
One sometimes hears it said that. Emile de Laveleye wasa 
socialist ; but if the term be used ín a spirit of hostile criticism, 
it will not appiy ; to bim, indeed, Socialism-—properly under- 
stood——was no more of a bugbear than it was to the readers of 
the Fortnightly Review, whom he frequently addressed between 
the years 1872 and 1885. But, then, what he understood by 
“ Socialism" was not at all "what the word conveys to the 
_ —Continental town politician : it was a form of public and phil- 
anthropic economy, rather than a propaganda of envy. In every 
Christian, he said; there is a germ of the socialist ; as every true 
socialist, however unconsciously," carries a- germ of Christian 
sentiment. He, nevertheless, had his share of the Continental 
feeling on the subject ; believing, that the danger of ‘socialism 
was real and that it arose from the negation of this religious 
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element, not from its action, “In proportion," he wrote, “as 
faith departs, the multitude, ceasing to believe in heavenly 
compensations, demands its share of welfare, ere and se: .,. 
If you proveto it that the justice of which it dreams is a 
chimera, ànd that the existing division of property is deter-/ ^ 
mined by inexorable laws, you only teach it the language of 
despair. Away, it will then cry, with such laws. Let the iniqui- 
tous society perish by fire, so that a new world may rise upon 
its ashes, And thus is engendered Nihilism.* ! 
Many other conditions of modern life were shown by Lave- 
leye to have a similar tendency; but the cause here assigned 
for the degeneration of socialism into a pure and simple demo- 
lition, is one that merits particular attention, because it is com- 
mon to all European countries, and is, perhaps, incapable of cure. 
Whether one approves or deplores, one must admit that dogmatic 
belief is -on the decline ; and this is what, in the passage cited, 
is meant by the departure of faith (« la foi sen va)" To 
those who cling to the old dogmas as divine, and who, hoping 
against hope, look to Heaven for a miracle in their behalf, one 
can only say that a practicalstatesmanship must needs deal 
with what is, not with what may be. If, in the development 
of thought and civilisation, beliefs once delivered to the Saints 
have fallen obsolete and ceased to operate, other obligations 
must be produced, and other considerations enforced. There 
need be no neglect of the mysterious links that bind man to 
the Unknown, because the old links that used to seem so solid 
have lost their power: if the days are passed when the heads 
of the hierarchy could say :— The people desires to be deceived, 
all the more reason for helping . the people to find the way ~ 
of truth. 
But another and most enormous question remains, `- Was 
Laveleye altogether right in thinking that the multitude must 
break up existing society, in order to satisfy aspirations for 
happiness, which were formerly content with post-obits and 
hopes of a fair Paradise beyond the grave? The auswer is 
difficult, and can.be looked for only in a deeper study of the 
story of mankind than any one has yet put on record. Has 
the belief in a future state of “compensations” ever helped 
in the way assumed? It would be a thesis hard to prove: the 
ancient Hebrews—who did not believe in a future state of 
rewards and punishments—were eminently patriotic, and, for | 
so turbulent a people, submissive .and conservative in their 
habits. On the other hand, there have been signs in-the best 
known popular risings,-of the active presence of an ardent 
fanaticism, finding in hopes of heaven a motive power to 
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sustain it against earthly perils. Such was the revolt in Arabia 
which led to the foundation of Islam; such were the Lollard 
movements in England, those of the Anabaptists in Germany, 

~of the Cameronians in Scotland. One would not wish to dog- 

= patíse on so difficult and delicate a matter; but, plainly, there 
is evidence against the conclusion cited from Laveleye. The 
roots of revolution may strike deep in human misery, but its 
bouglis aspire to the sky. 

Another factor of Nihilism, against which Laveleye desired 
to warn the socialists of his time, was the military spirit. 
International rivalry, war, exaggerated armaments, combined 
to foster two dangers: they caused a considerable part of the. 
produce of labour to be consumed without profitable return ; 
and they drew together, into the dangerous contagion of garri- 
sons, the young men who would otherwise be working in the 
open air of rural districts. Here, again; it looks as if å priori 

e doctrine demanded an application ofthe criterion of fact. Is 
it true that the military spirit is increasing ; and, if so, is that 
spirit favourable to Anarchy? 

On the former branch of this question evidence is to be once 
more sought in history. Without going back to pure Christian 
times, let us consider the origin of modern civilisation. Here 
ote may, perhaps, ind it hard to show that feudal manners 
were more peaceful than our own, Citizen-hosts did not then 
prevail in their existing form : but the levies of tenantry and 
peasants, who followed the barons and knights —the greater and 
the lesser landlords—,formed a very fair “equivalent. Or, per- 
haps, there was a difference, but one which by no means made 
“fer, peace: the feudal levies followed their leaders more or less. 
blindly: it is possible that the modern armed nations may 
not be always so docile. 

This brings us to a fresh and most exciting item in the con- 
clusions of Laveleye, Will an army recruited from the multi- 
tude at large by the operation of ‘forcible conscription be a 
trustworthy support in resisting all popular movements? The 
question is grave and pressing: and the means of reply are 
even more abstruse than in the former instances. History may 
throw some light upon the effects of fanaticism, or of a warlike 
spirit at large; but as to the action of a principle only a few. 
years old it must needs be silent. In the few cases where 

— módern English mobs have been confronted by soldiers, the 
latter have usualiy proved faithful and have prevailed; the 
most notable exception being that of the 14th Light Dragoons 
at Bristol in 1331: but this is no more than the exception that 
proves the rule. Colonel Brereton, ill-directed by the local 
authorities, showed a weakness and want of discretion which led 
to momentary mischief: but he paid for it with his life, and 
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the troops, when properly led and instructed, were at once 
successful, without much loss of life. But it has been otherwise 
in France, and there is some reason for apprehension in other 
Continental ‘countries. Especially does this danger appear— 
in a country where—as in Belgium—the members of the middle. ` 
classes do not enter the ranks of the army. By the Belgian 
system, all adult males are, indeed called upon to face the ordeal 
ofthe conscription : but any young man who draws a fatal 
lot can escape service on payment of a sum of money, generally 
equivalent to £ 8o, For this he finds a substitute ; sometimes 

a peasant, oftener an unskilful artizan, a tapster out-of-place, 
"a mere “corner-man,” or “street-rough.’ Such are the rank- 
and-file of the Belgian army: and one has only to imagine 
them standing under arms for hours in the sun or the rain, 
plied by the rioters with wine and exposed to female blandish- 
ments, to see that a very great danger exists in the unwilling- 
ness of such men to act against their friends at the bidding. 
of their leaders. Magistrates may be ever so firm ; officers of 
the middle or higher class may do their best to carry out the 
Magistrates' instructions ; but a popular force will be naturally 
unwilling to fire upon a mob containing a number of women 
and consisting otherwise of persons of like passions with them- 
selves. It was, perhaps, under some such anticipations that 
Laveleye wrote the following sentence :—" If, as once in Israel, 
prophets arose thirsting for righteousness, social Christianity 
might take possession of meus' souls and cause deep changes 

in economic order. The ultimate triumph of a violent revolu- 
tion is, however, impossible. At the same time, such is the 
satanic power of destruction latent in Nihilism that, in a tempo-  '! 
-rary crisis, authority might fail, by paralysis of repressive force : 

in which event, no aoubt, our capitals might be ravaged by 
dynamite and petroleum ina more systematic manner than 
was Paris in 1871.” 

Although such an eruption might be but for a moment, its 
effects would be deplorable. One of its possible factors is to be 
found in the corruption of great cities. Not only are the 
artizans contaminated by association in sordid occupations and 
unsanitary dwellings, but they are constantly provoked and 
irritated by beholding the idleness and extravagance of the 
rich. Laveleye defined luxury as “all that is at once ex- 
pensive and superfluous ;" and he condemned it, upon moral~— 
and political grounds, as opposed to the true ends of life. Like 
a good economist, he .also repudiated the usual defence of 
luxury as being “ good for trade," pointing out that national 
prosperity did not arise from unrestrained consumption and 
unlimited production, but sprang rather from the accumulation 
of resources resulting from good economy. Most of all, he: 
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opposed the reckless and profuse living of great towns: this 
he did first on the above grounds, but also in the name of 
right and propriety, which required from the rich constant 
discharge of duty towards their numberless disinherited bre- 
thren, The one exception which he made was alike character- 
istic of himself and of his artistic country : all kinds of 
sumptuousness appeared to bim to be possible in public build- 
ings. Such was the ideal of the modern Fleming, as it was of 
the ancient Latín poet, who said of his stern forefathers that 
they honoured the hovel, but kept their decorations for civic 
and divine objects :— 
Nec fortuitum spernere cespitem 
Leges sinebant oppida publico 
Sumptu jubentes et deorum 
Templa novo decorare saxo. 
Their laws forbade that scorn should be to straw built dwelling shown ; 
Nor public halls nor temples want for fronts of carven stone, 

"e To the honour of the Belgians candid visitors will always 
reckon their splendid and tasteful cathedrals and town-halls 
dating from the. Middle-ages ; while the practice of decorative 
public outlay is kept up to this day. When, in 1870, the river 
Senne was built over in its passage through Brussels, the town- 
council offered twenty prizes for the best designs for street- 
fronts ; and the result is to be seen in a Boulevard which, for 
varied beauty, competes with anything in Europe. In many 
more important respects also Belgium is an interesting and 
prosperous land, not universally “ hospitable,” perhaps, though 

pme' of the Belgians are good friends, but still a country where 

X is not actively molested, and, up to a few years ago, 
was on good terms with all around, 

When, in the heyday of Reform, the Kingdom of Belgium 
was set agoing by Palmerston and Louis-Philippe, the Liberals 
had a fair start and a long spell of influence. Of these advan- 

-tages they made inadequate use ; and they are now, as a party, 

almost effaced, There is nothing left between them and the dis- 
content of the working classes but the precarious protection of a 
temporary Conservative majority. And, when the word “ Conser- 
vative " is used in this connection, it must not be understood as 
meaning what it does in England. The present Belgian Cabinet, 
which is enormously strong in Parliament, professes and practises 
a policy of repression which can be compared only to * sitting 
“on the safety-valve." By the side of some of these statesmen, 
Lord Salisbury would appear a demagogue and Mr. Arthur 
Balfour an incendiary. One instance may serve to exhibit 
at once the energy of the Government and the timidity 
of the middle-classes. In the early spring of this year, a 
number of weavers employed in a quiet manufacturing town, 
some forty miles from Brussels, having struck, without political 
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objects, and merely on a question of wages, gathered aimlessly 
inthe streets. The Mayor went off to attend a sitting of 
the Chamber at Brussels, leaving order to be maintained by 
the Gendarmerie, a small but thoroughly trusted body. The wg 
mob, disregarding the order to disperse, was fired on with 
such effect that one person was killed'and six were wounded. 
When the case was discussed in the Chamber, the Mayor and 
Gendarmerie were defended successfully by the Minister of 
the Interior : but the demands of the workmen had been, in the 
meanwhile, conceded by their employers ! 

The device of the founders of the kingdom was L'union 
fait la force, but if the force of Belgium is to depend on union, 
it is in abad way. And, the hatred of fear on one side ‘being 
amply repaid by the hatred of envy on the other, the Kingdom, 
started with so much Liberal profession, will, unless care be 
taken, cause general alarm through the whole of Europe. 
Unless the capitalists and employers of labour can learn .to z 
agree with their adversary while they are in the way with him, 
they may soon become a disturbing element for the general 
equilibrium of the Continent, 
. An attempt was made, on a former occasion, to draw 
‘attention to the mixed character of the dense population of 
Belgium, and to show that it does not yet form what is usually 
regarded as a “nation.” * That is because it is, neither in 
race nor in language, homogeneous, or even sympathetic; the 
Walloons of the southern parts being Gallo-Latins, like their 
French neighbours, while the Flemings are Teutons, of the 
Low Dutch type. And this is not all; for each section—an 
each is about equal in number—uses a language entirely un- 
intelligible to the other. Doubtless, there is a possibility that, 
like the Gael and the Saxon in Scotland, the two races may, in 
the course of time, be welded together by pressure from without 
and by their common feelings and interests ; but this will not be 
done at once, Inthe meanwhile, a number of things may 
happen, Especially should the Belgians beware of internal 
feuds and of becoming a European nuisance. The fate of. 
Poland should be ever before their eyes: at any moment that 
their quarrels may take au overt form, the powerful nations 
on their borders may take the alarm, or assume a pretext. 
The German Emperor may find in their agitations an ex- 
pedient for making his peace with France. “ Here," we may.—__ 
imagine him saying, is “ Ucalegon on fire again ; let us put him 
out, and divide his combustible premises into useful tenements: 
I cannot restore Alsace ; but you can be compensated with 
Hainault and Brabant, Limburg and Luxemburg will round 
off my possessions.” In such a case the Flemings might do 
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"worse than tender their return to the old Dutch rule; and if 
the heir-apparent:to the Belgian crown objected to the loss of 
birthright, he might be consoled by the hand of the young 
pr... of Holland, with. the crown-matrimonial of the United 
Netherlands, 

If such a destiny should—as may well be—offend the grow- 
ing patriotism of Belgians, they.should seriously consider their 
position, iu the light thrown upon it by the writings of one 

who was at once a patriotic Belgian and a publicist, accept- 
ed as à master al over Europe and further yet, Born at 
Bruges, of a Flemish mother, the deceased author was 
Walloon, French by the father's side, he passed the most 
impressionable years of his life at the Collegé Stanislas of 
Paris, Bred a Catholic, he became an Evangelical Protestant 
‘from study and reflection: with an ardent love of political 
Science, he was warmly devoted to literature and art: he had 
sine Teuton seriousness without being heavy or narrow, and the 
Latin vivacity unstained by levity or vice, He graduated 
at Ghent in 1844, and almost immediately took his place as a 
writer ; making his first campaigns in the Flandre Liberale, 
under the leading of Francois Huet, author of the CArzstzanisuse 
Social, a precursor of whom he afterwards bore testimony that 
he had aroused in the Belgian youth * the noble longing for 
light and justice.” The next influence under which he passed 
was that of the speculative Proudhon, inventor of the 
famous formula that “ property is theft" From these teachers 
he soon broke away, but not without receiving into his 
mind whatever good was in their lessons. He continued, 
We through life, a sympathetic champion of the cause of labour ; 
and he always thought that Government was a business that 
was generally overdone, In 1853 Laveleye married, and socn 
after be became Professor of Political Economy at the University 
of Liege, where he chiefly resided for the remainder of his 
life-time. For the next few years he devoted himself to 
teaching and writing in foreign periodicals—mainly in the Revue 
des Deux Mondes and the Contemporary and the Fortnightly 
-Review, employing his vacations in travelling over the most 
interesting countries of the Old World. In 1882 appeared 
the result of this mingled life of study and observation, in the 
shape of a treatise on the Elements of Political Economy, in which 

| he analysed the laws of production in their dependence on 
human regulation and the action of the State.* Of this work 
four editions successively appeared in French, besides versions 
in Dutch, English, Italian, Bohemian, Polish, Portuguese, 
Bulgarian, and Japanese. If any surprise be felt that German 
is not among these languages,.one may be permitted to remark 


* Elements d Economie Politique, Paris, Hachette, 1882, 325 pages. 
VOL. CIL] 25 
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that the brave and thoughtful races of Central Europe are 
the least disposed of all civilised mankind to profit by such 


labours. 

The next work of importance that proceeded from the PII 
of Laveleye was that already cited, on Socialism ; and this 
proved more to the taste of the compatriots of Bismarck. * 
Finally, even in this hurried sketch, ought to be mentioned 
Le Gouvernement dans la Démocratie (Paris 1891), a vast and 
monumental work, by which he closed his career, Those who 
desire to realise the benevolent earnestness of the author's 
mind could not do so better than by comparing this book 
with that on the same subject by his brilliant British con- 
temporary, Sumner Maine (Popular Government, 1885). 

Laveleye was suddenly carried off, by influenza, in January 
1892; and his loss was lamented in his own country, in 
England, and in France, all of which he loved, and in all of 
‘which he had numerous admirers. Such a man may find s- 
“ grave in our short memories,’ as Sir Thomas Browne says. 
Yet his better part cannot wholly die. He would have been 
the last man to crave a personal monument, although he has, 
in fact, found one raised by the pious hands of a distinguished | 
friend. + An injudicious French admirer once told Laveleye 
to his face that he was a second Montesquien, “In every thing 
there are degrees, observed the author quietly. “ When 
Dumas was asked his calling by a Rouen official, he answered 
that he might style himself dramatic asfüthor elsewhere than 
dn the country of Corneille." [He was too decorous to add the 
courtesan's corollary : * And . I, wereit not in the country 
where they burned Joan of Arc, might style myself a Maid” 
Assuredly there were fewer “ degrees " between Montesquieu 
and Laveleye than there were between the author of Antony 
and the author of Le Cid. If the French jurist was greater 
in original philosophy and style, the Flemish economist holds 
his own in practical sagacity, and excels in sympathetic glow. 
Breathing into the dismal,science a breath of warm life, 
Laveleye has many of the qualities required for an abiding 
influebce, His earlier years had not been passed exclusively 
in study, the intervals of special pursuits having been filled 
in by riding, fencing, modern languages, history, and the 
practice of painting. Hence, making, indeed, little pretence to . 
creative genius, his one attempt at fiction} being chiefly 4 


9 Le Socialisme Contemporain was translated into English, Swedish, 
Russian, Polish and German. 

f mile de Laveleye y sa Vie et son etivre. Parle le Comte Goblet 
d' Alviella, Paris, Alcan ; Brussels, Th. Falk, 1895. | 
= Marina; Scenes of Artistic Life in Rome. ‘* Revue des deux 
Mondes," Est June 1863. 
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noted for its descriptive passages, Laveleye's work may not 
betray what Sainte Beuve called :—“ Le poete mort jeune à qui 
l'homme survit.” Nevertheless the love of man and of all that 
i nda his dark and doubtful destiny distinguished whatever he 
wrote, and spread over his most scientific pages the charm of 
a spilt perfume, 

It may seem as if the direct teaching of Laveleye were being 
forgotten in the tumult of the present contest. That is not 
the conclusion. of his biographer. “Indirectly developed as 
it may be, the political effect of his writings is all the greater ; 
being exerted at once on Conservatives, whom it teaches the 
urgency of reforms inspired by a sense of social justice, and on 
the party of progress, who learn to understand the necessity 
of organising the democracy in a spirit of freedom. We owe 
it to him that we have turned from the ancient quarrel between 
the monarchical principle and that of the republic to attach 
aurselves to the search of what will make the subjects happy. 
05 5. His fundamental thesis—that reason, rather than popular 
passion, is the criterion of right—tends to become more and more 
the justifying principle of Liberalism, Modern progressives adopt 
from him the task of protecting the Parliamentary system 
from misuse and guarding Democracy against itself?’ That 
the work may prosper in their hands, will be the earnest wish 
of all true friends of Belgium, and of the still grander cause 


SeRuropean liberty. 
Jus | H. G. KEENE. 
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ART. IX.——SOME GLIMPSES OF INDIA IN PRE- _ 
MAHOMEDAN TIMES. Nd 


OME further glimpses into Hindu Society as it existed of 
old before the Mahomedans came into India, than those 
. hitherto presented by the labours of scholars, appear yet possible 
through the dramatic literature of the Hindus and their litera- 
ture of fiction. In the present article we shall try to show how 
the Hindus and Buddbists lived together between the 8th and 
11th century of the Christian era, Three points will be made 
clear. Ist, That in the early part of this period, though there 
might have been here and there a dynasty of Buddhist kings, 
the kings of the many petty kingdoms into which India was 
then divided, were Shaivite Hindus ; but, notwithstanding the 
existence of a suppressed Brahminical feeling of intolerance... 
exhibited at the end ofthis period, there was not only tolerance, 
but good-will and friendship, evinced for the Buddhists by res- 
pectable people and the people at large, as also respect for 
their piety and wisdom and the sanctity of their Order. In this 
period, again, we discern how the process of incorporation of 
Buddhism into Hinduism, which had been going on for some 
time past, had assumed a shape of its own ; the sacrificial 
system of the Hindus placed in the lowest. stratum, fit object of 
execration for all ; Buddhism, the path of superior wisdom, fit 


object for reverence, placed in the middle stratum; the oll zi 






Hinduism, based on benevolence, and made current to enco 
Buddhism, in the highest stratum.  2zd/y.—' That, in the 
part of this period, especially at and about the time when the 
Mahomedans conquered India, there was a general aversion for 
the Buddhists, 377/y.— That, subsequently thereto, before the 
complete subjugation of India by the Mahomedans, there was 
a complete absence of Buddhistic elements in the social 
organization of India, and its presence: was indicated in the 
mountainous countries of the north, traditionally peopled, 
according to the Hindus, by Vidhadharas. | 

In the first period, or close about it, according to the Chinese 
traveller, half the population of India belonged to the Buddhistic 
faith ; in the next, the Buddhists appear to have been few in 
number; in the last, they were extinct, not that they had been : 
bodily expelled from India, but that they had gone back to 
Hinduism. 

The carliest work of this period is the Malattimadhava. Bhava- 
bhuti, its author, flourished in the 8th century of the Christian 
era. His works were written at the Court of Yasuvarman, 
sovereign of Kanouj, his patron, who reigned about 720 A. D. 
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The Malatimadhava was intended for public representation, 
and appears to have been actéd on the stage. It would beabsurd . 
to suppose that its Brahmin author would not represent the . 
xevalent opinion regarding Buddhists and Buddhism ; yet the 
iglatimadhava of Bhavabhuti furnishes an instance of how the 
uddhists and the Hindus were living in the same society with 
tus] toleration and good-will. One of thé principal charac- 
‘ers in the piece is Kamandiki, a priestess of Buddha. From dis- 
tant parts of India, students assemble at her school to study 
sciencé. Devarata, the pious councillor of the King of Vidhar- 
bha, whose capital is Kundinapur, and Bharivasu,the minister 
of the sovereign of Pudmavati (Ojjein), are fellow students in 
her school, Bharivasu plights his faith to Devarata, before 
Kamandiki and her friend and pupil, Soudamini, that their 
children, when riper in years, shall be united in marriage, 
Kamandiki nurses Malati, daughter of Bharivasu, from her very 
infancy, she having been confided to her guardian care at first 
Lo ply her sports, and then, when more advanced in age, to 
learn the duties of her state. Devarata sends his son, Madhava, 
from Kundinapur, to study in Kamandiki's school. 

The King of Pudmavati demands Malati in marriage for his 
favourite, Nandana. To evade this and to avoid the King's 
anger; Bharivasu entrusts the delicate task of bringing about a 
union, a union of love, between Malati and Madhava, fo 
Kamandiki. In the studious concealment of their fathers! pro- 
mises, and the tact by which Kamandiki brings on the several 
situations and the creation of mutuallove, lies the success of 
the drama. Kamandiki, though from her saintly character it 
would not appear that she was capable of worldly wisdom, 
brings about the scenes between the lovers, without their know- 
ing her plot, and, in the end, brings about the denouement 
of the whole plot, a secret marriage and elopement, without 
the parties even suspecting, before the actual event, what it was 
tobe. The sympathy for human passions and feelings, 
notwithstanding her asceticism, and the religion of dispassion 
she follows, is very strong. It shows either that the author was 
unable to take an exact measure of the effects of the practices 
and precepts of Buddhism on an ascetic's life, or that the living: 
examples of Buddha's devotees, in contact with a lay every-day 
world, and with. modes of life not prescribed by their own 
“eed, underwent a modification of their pristine rigidity, and 
i really such as the author described in MMWatlatimadhava, 

e latter, however, appears to have been the case. The super- 
natural apart, which, again, is based on popular beliefs, and 
and which forms a part of the plot, in the description of human 
passions, which were to be represented in a drama on the 
stage before an audience, no author, even though he might be 
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inferior fo Bhavabhuti, would be guilty of describing them in (| 
such colours that the falsity of the description would be dis- - 
cernible to every eye. 

Here, then, we have, in Kamandiki, an example of the in- 
corporation of the two faiths, though they yet retained in India. 
their. distinctive organizations. She moves in respectable™ 
Hindu houses ; sheis revered and respected by the inmates ; 
she goes into the temples without their being defiled, and she 
is the tutoress of two generations of men and the nurse of 
Malati, whom she teaches the duties of her station, while pro- 
fessing her own faith, clad in weeds and living on alms 
obtained once a day. Much of this has taken place because 
Buddhism has lost its militant character, and is no longer the 
despiser of the Vedas and the Brahmins, Kamandiki, though 
a Buddhist priestess, versed in sciences, so as to be widely 
known, the tutor of Soudamini and the ministers, Bharivasu 
and Devarata, is yet made to profess belief in popular pre- 
judices, In order to bring about a situation favourable to the 
lovers, she persuades Malati to go to the garden to gathe£?- 
_ flowers with her own hand, telling her : ^ This is the fourteenth 
day of the dark fortnight ; the god Sankara is to be pro- 
pitiated with offerings of flowers gathered by one's own hand." 

There are yet two other characters introduced in the play, 
shewing how Buddhism and Hinduism were then acting and 
re-acting on each other, and how the process of incorporation 
was going on. Soudamini and Kapalkundala are both endowed 
with supernatural powers; one is represented as a priestess, 
exercising her powers for beneficence, the other as exercising 
her powers for malignity. Both are described as Hindus, believ- 
ing in Hindu Gods and Goddesses, and acquiring their super-a 
natural powers through their favour, with this difference, that wi 
one worships them in their beneficent forms, and acquires 
powers for good, the other through forms which are horrid and 
malignant. Soudamini is the resultant of the contact of 
Buddhism with Hindu beliefs, or rather the fruit of incorporation 
of the cardinal points of Buddhistic beliefs into Hinduism. Like 
its sacred Bo-tree, Buddhism, growing in the Indian soil, came 
to be claimed by the Hindus as their own. There was nothing 
of exoteric in it, and there was no difficulty. whatever in assimi- 
lating with their own system its idea of the perfected man, 
its idea of dispassion, its idea of final emancipation, and, above 
all, its idea of universal benevolence. Its godlessness, however. 
had to be given up, and in giving it up they substituted 
God Shiva, or some one of the Avatars of Vishnu, for the man  : 
Buddha. . | 

Thus what was of the best amongst the Buddhists was, to a 
Hindu writer, his. Soudamini, as the embodiment of this new 
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spirit of Hinduism, notwithstanding her acquisition of super- 
natural- will-force and powers, on Mount Sri Parvata, by 
desperate penances and by favour of the God Shiva, does not 
readily forget her obligation to the Buddhistic principles as 
embodied in. Kamandiki, She calls Kamandiki the holy dame, 
amd offers her.the homage due from a pupil to her master, 
Kamandiki says : “ Dismiss this reverence, and let me, grateful, 
press thee to my bosom. Thou hast deserved the praises 
of the world ; thy lofty powers, the Aarvest of the seed by early 
study sown, are shown by deeds that shame the loftiest masters 
(Bodhisatta).” A Bodhisatta is, according to the Buddhists, a 
pious person endowed with miraculous powers, one who is 
regarded as an inferior incarnation of Buddha. And, were it 
not for the fact that the author, in describing the descent of 
Soudamini from her mountain height, makes her bow down 
to Sharnovindu (the name of a Siva Linga) on seeing his fane 
near Pudmavati, it would appear that one object of the 
drama was to show how a Buddhisatwa, by his miraculous powers 

ained over nature, triumphs, out of his benevolent spirit, 

Ew" the malignant demons as embodied in Kapalakundala. 
Fora Brahmanical writer, it was necessary to show that this 
miraculous power, then a common belief amongst the Hindus 
ind Bucdhists who formed the audience, as obtainable through 
Yoga, was Hindu, and only obtainable through penances and 
favour of the Hindu Gods. 

This miraculous triumph over nature, whatever it might 
mean, the result of the complete development of will-force, 
the possibility of which had been always admitted by the 
Hindus, they now came to associate, through the influence of 
Buddhism, with Yoga in all forms, and as a power which, 
even if attainable through animal sacrifices, should not be 
attained through that means, and should be attained for the 
benefits of mankind, and not for malignant purposes. This 
is the change indicated, and this was how and why the in- 
corporation was made. Kapalakundala, of the opposite cult, 
the disciple of Aghorekhanta, revels in her vindictive nature 
and in human sacrifices, and Aghorekhanta strives to attain 
his highest wish through the sacrifice of Malati in the temple 
of Chamunda. Aghorekhanta meets with his well-deserved 
ate at the hand of Madhava, to the great relief of the 

sience, before whom the play was enacted, and the bene- 
BC" spirit of Soudamini triumphs at the end over the malig- 
"nt nature of Kapalakundala, 

One of the most interesting points, to be gathered from the 
constant praise of Kamandiki, the priestess of Buddha, of the 
jety of Devarata, is that Devarata, the minister referred to 
n the play, and not brought.on the stage, was a believer iñ 
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Buddhism—-and thus it would appear that, even in high: places, 
Buddhism was not extinct. A Hindu King had, for his trusted 
minister, a Buddhist, and this minister was supreme in the 
State, as the King had made over all power to him. The. 
minister Bharivasu, appears to have been of’ the Hindu faith, 
and the marriage of Malati with Madhava was between a female-~d 
belonging to a Hindu family and a male belonging to a. 
Buddhist family. Possibly they were of the same caste, or of 
castes between whom marriage was permissible, and the 
difference was only one of faith, That such a marriage was 
not only possible, but not reprobated, in the day of Bhavabhuti, 
shows how people of the Brahmanical faith and people of the 
Buddhistic faith were living together under almost tlie same 
kind of social organization. ; E. 7s | 
. We have seen that in Bhavabhuti's drama there is.abundance 

of good-will shown to the Buddhists, and it is striking that we 
do not meet with a single word of reprobation, or even an in- 
distinct expression of Brahminical intolerance, such as we 
meet in the next drama Mrichakatika. : md 

The prelude of the drama Mrichakati&a attributes the aut Bi : 
ship to a King, by name Sudraka, who, it says, after haw 
performed an Aswamedha, and having attained the age of a 
hundred years and ten days, immolated himself by entering 
the fatal fire. It is extremely unlikely, then, that King Sudraka, 
whoever he was, was the author of the drama. The play, 
apparently was intended for the stage, and, from the circum- 
stance of the immolation of King Sudraka being mentioned in 
the prelude, it is clear it was not enacted during his life-time, 
and it can hardly be conceived that a royal writer, either writing 
himself, or passing the writing of some one else as his own, fort; 
the purpose of stage representation, would not have carried his a 
idea into execution, It will, perhaps, be said that the prelude 
(Nandi portion) of the drama, in which Sudraka's death is 
referred to, was written subsequently to the composition of the 
main play. Itcannot be that King Sudraka, having taken the 
play in hand, left only the Nandi unfinished. This would be the 
first portion to be written ; and King Sudraka, who is said to have 
lived one hundred years and ten days, could not have taken the 
play in hand in his closing years, There is yet another argu- 
ment against the royal authorship of the play. Itis not in the 
nature of things that a King, settled in his kingdom, which 
he is said to have passed to his son, would have taken 
writing how a revolution in a kingdom, with the fall of t 
old dynasty, might be brought about on account -of misdeeds 
of its King and his brother-in-law. Yet this is one of the 
plots of the play, closely interwoven with the. other plot, the 
love of Charudatta, a Brahmin of distinguished rank, but of 
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enamoured of his many excellencies, NL 
The drama, according to the prelude, exhibits the infamy 
of wickedness (here of the King and of -his brother-in-law), 
the villainy of law (or rather of the interference with its: 
‘administration by the said brother-in-law: and by the King 
himself), the efficacy of virtue (or rather the success of a: 
revolution against the established order of things) and it 
is quite possible that, under the disguise of Sudraka, an 
anonymous writer, chafing under the misgovernment of 
his day, wrote the play as a warning to the powers that 
were. Over what kingdom Sudraka ruled, is not mentioned 
in the prelude. Professor Wilson says: “The writer of 
Kamandika says it was Avanti, or Oujein; tradition, es- 
pecially in the Deccan, includes him. amongst the universal 
monarchs of India, and places him between Chandra Gupta 
and Vikramaditya, without specifying his capital. The late 
Colonel Wilford (As. Res. Vol. IX) considers him the same 
“with the founder of the Andhra dynasty of Magadha Kings, 
K.ucceeding to the throne by deposing his master, the last of the 
Kanwa race, to whom he was minister; but these assertions 
are very questionable. The circumstances are, in fact, attributed, 
it is said, to a prince named Dalihita, or Sipraka, or Sindhuka, 
or Mahakarni, and the identification of Sudraka with either 
ot all of these rests upon chronological data by no means 
satisfactorily established. From these it appears that the first 
Andra King of Magadha reigned 456 years earlier than the 
last, or Pulimat, who, it is said, died A. D. 648. Consequently 
the former reigned about A. D. 192. But it is stated, in 
„a Work called Kumarika Khanda, a portion of the Skandha 
Puran, that, in the year of the Kali 3300, save Io, a great King 
would reign (it does not appear where), named Sudraka. This 
date, in our era, is I90 ; the date of the first Andhra King, 
as mentioned above, is 192 ; therefore Sudraka must be that 
King: a deduction which may possibly be correct, but which 
depends too much upon the accuracy ofa work very little 
known, and upon a calculation that yet requires to be revised, 
to be considered as decidedly invalidating tlre popular notion, 
that Sudraka preceded Vikramaditya, and consequently the 
era of Christianity, by a century atleast" Later researches 
have shown that Vikramaditya the Great flourished in the 
sixth century of the Christian era, so the alleged popular 
notion that one King Sudraka came. between: Chandra Gupta 
and Vikramaditya, as a Chakrabartri King of India, is not in- 
validated by placing King Sudraka of Andhra, as Colonel 
Wilford did, in 192 A. D. 
But we have shown that the authorship of King Sudraka, is 
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exceeding poverty, and Vasuntasena, a. courtesan, who was 
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a myth set up with the object of covering an anonymity, and 
that, as the play itself shows, for a purpose of its own. 

Professor Wilson's other arguments for considering Mricha- 
Lanka the oldest extant specimen of the Hindu drama, are 
the following : — 

ist, The style, though not meagre, is in general simple and? 
unartificial, and of a day evidently preceding the elaborate 
richness of H indu writing, not to speak of the fantastic tricks 
and abuses which began to disgrace Sanskrit composition 
' apparently in the ninth and tenth centuries. l 

22d. A peculiarity in the language of one of the chief 
characters, Samasthanaka, the Rajah's brother-in-law, affects 
literature ; and, though he misquotes names of personages ‘and 
everits from the Mahabharata and Ramayana, in a most idiotic 
way, he never alludes to the chief actors in the Pauranik - 
legends, as Druva, Daksha, Prahlada, Bali, &c., &c. 

3rd. Peculiarities in manners contribute to a similar con- 
clusion, and the very panegyric upon Sudraka, specifying his. 
voluntary cremation, .when arrived at extreme old age, praises, 
him for an act proscribed in the Kali, or present, “period of 
the world. . 

The subject of the piece, the love of a respectable Brahmin 
for a courtesan, is also in favour of a period of some remote- 
ness, although. it may be allowed to mark a state of social 
demoralization, a decline from the purity of Hindu institutions. 

AZ. The most unquestionable proof, however, of high 
antiquity, is the accuracy with which the Baudha observances 
are adverted to, and the flourishing condition in which the 
members of that sect are represented to exist. There is not 
only absolute toleration, buta kind of public recognition. = 

‘As to these arguments. The style is not so simple and 
unartificial as that of Kalidas or Bhavabhuti, and Bhavabhuti 
‘flourished in the first half of the 8th century ; the Ratnavali 
style commenced in the 12th century, and the style of the Mricha- 
katika meets the first argument of Professor Wilson in favour 
of remoteness, if the drama be assigned to the last half of the 
8th century, or the beginning of the ninth, 

As to the secorid argument. Samasthanaka misquotes names 
of personages and their relationships in a most idiotic way. 
It was intended for fun to the popular mind, which could at 
once see the affectation of literature and the stupidity of the 
man through its misapplication in an absurd fashion and in 
a way readily detectable. -The personages and events which” 
Samasthanaka alludes to, are to be found in the Mahabharata. 
and Ramayana, as also in the Pauranick legends ; but the object 
of the poet is better attained by erroneous allusions to such 
characters as are more popularly known, such as his saying, 
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at the beginning of his appearanceion the scene: “ You will trip 
into my hands, as Kunti fell'into those of Ravana ;" * You 
run from us, as Draupadi fled from Rama," than by his allud- 
ing erroneously to personages, such as Druva, Daksha, 
|Prahlada, Bali, who are less known. By mixing up person- 
ages and events more popularly known, the audience are at once 
led to mark out Samasthanaka for an ignoramus and a fool, as 
the object of the poet was to make him out to be. But there 
are clear references to Pauranick customs in other parts of 
the play. 

^ As to the third argument. We have an instance in Malatia 
madhava,’ The minister, Bharivasu, in a fit of grief, though 
prevented by the King and his favourite, Nandana, was about 

. entering the fatal fire to immolate himself, when he was asked 
not to do so by Soudamini from on high ; and Malatimadhava 
is admittedly of the 8th century of the Christian era. | 

As to the fourth argument. It is clear, as will be hereafter 
shown, that the position of the Buddhists is not so high, and 

‘their relationship with the Hindus’ not so satisfactory, as it 
was when Malatimadhava was written and came on the 
stage. 

There is clear internal evidence to show that the play of 
Mrichakatiba was written after the time of Bhavabhuti, 
Ist. The Court of Justice and the Judicial procedure described 
in Mrichakatika have the elaborate constitution of Courts and ` 
judicial procedure laid down in the Mitakshara Commentary 
of Yajavalka, said to have been written in the 8th century 
of the Christian era. There is a deterioration in the strict 
course of justice, which marks a decline even there, and the 

.author speaks of it in the introduction as the “ Villainy 
of law.” 2nd. The whole play evidences a luxurious state of 
society, which precedes its decay. There is no public opinion 
against a Brahmin, who has a virtuous wife and a son by her, 
reciprocating the love of Vasantasena, the courtesan, des- 
cribed as the pride of Oujein, and living in splendour and luxu- 
ry ina palace, worthy of a king. Charudatta, though poverty- 
stricken, going to a public garden, after his morning ablutions, 
and leaving orders for the conveyance of Vasantasena, in a 
covered litter to it, where evidently he proposed to himself 
the pleasure of spending the best part of the day, and doing 
all this in the face of the whole household, and of a patient 
and virtuous wife, without being in any way injured in their. 

pinion, marks a period of utter demoralization, the like 
of which was at no time possible for Hindu society, except 
when it was coming to its close, and the remnants of which, 
even to a'great extent, survive to the present day. 3rd. It 
was of a time when Brahmins had taken to merchantile pursuits. 


we 


Charudatta, the hero, is a ' Brahmin merchant, the son- of 
Sagaradatta, the grandson of Provost Vinayadatta. He 
lives near the exchange, with the other Srestis (merchants), and 
is the chief of their guild. Had it not been for the reference 
to the Brahminical caste of the hero in the introduction, , 
and for one or two other incidents at the end, Charudatta ¢ 
would have been taken for a non-Brahmin (a _ Vaisya). 
lt is more like what we see in the present day, than what we 
read of Brahmins at any antecedent period. 4th, The time had 
come when the divine rights of Kings, and their divine nature, 
their divine justice, are no longer things which keep people in 
awe. The revolution in the kingdom goes on in a connected 
thread, in the Hindu way, never so well indicated in any other 
Hindu literature, side by side with the love story of Charudatta 
and Vasantasena, until both end in success, tlie one by the suc- 
cess of the other. The first inkling we get of it is almost at the 
beginning, when, after hearing a public announcement of the 
arrest and imprisonment of Aryaka, the cow-herd and the_ 
future King, Sarvilaka says: * Now then to raise the friends 
of Aryaka, our kindred and associates. All who deem the 
King has wronged their will and all who trust the prowess 
of their arms. We will redeem our chief from bonds, as- 
by his faithful ministers Udayana was rescued.” sth. The 
indistinct expression of Brahminical intolerance towards 
the Buddhists, which was not yet of a pronounced form, 
showing. how ‘public opinion about the Buddhists, arising 
possibly out of the decrease of their number and the decline 
of their influence, had changed for the worse since the time 
of Bhavabhuti. 

And to this last head, to review the thread of our narras 
tion, we now turn. Charudatta, the hero, who has reduced 
himself to poverty by charity, yet indistinctly shows his 
Brahminical uncharitableness and Brahminical intolerance, 
not yet current amongst other classes, against Buddhism, by 
having already and thus early embibed the prejudices which 
the Brahmins had designed to spite the Buddhists, dnd which 
prejudices they would have been glad long before to see generally 
adopted, if they had not been before this restrained by the influ- 
ence, the power, the exalted position and the number of 
Buddhists. At the end of the 7th Act, Charudatta (going) sees 
a Sramanaka, “a Boudha mendicant,” and says : " Ha, an evil 
omen, a heretic (Sramanka) approaches us (stops) ; yet hold. . 
Let him advance, we'll take another path." This is the only— 
Buddhist character: introduced into the play. His name is 
Samvahaka, a quondam attendant of Charudatta, who was dis- 
charged from his service when Charudatta was reduced to strait- 
ened circumstances, He then took to gambling, and, having lost 
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10 sovereigns, was flying from the pursuit of the master of’ the 
gambling table. From such pursuit he took refuge in the house 
-of Vasantasena. When questioned by Vasantasena, after giving 
her his antecedents, he says: “ As I find my profession (gamb- 
ling), only begets disgrace, I will become a Boudha Mendicant 
(Sakkhya Samandoka). In bidding adieu to gambling, I can 
now hold my head boldly as I go along the public road." This 
shows the spirit of the Brahminical writer, for we hold the author, 
whoever he was, to be not King Sudraka, but a Brahmin, It is 
‘the beginning of that aversion manifest in subsequent Hindu 
literature, which associates Buddhism with everything that is 
contemptible and vile. Yet all this is hidden and covert. The 
Samvahaka (Sramanaka) is afterwards brought in as the person 
who saves Vasantasena when she was left as dead by the 
King’s brother-in-law, who had strangled her because she had 
declined to listen to "his proposals, Sramanaka finds her in 
maan unconscious state and says: “It is the body of Vasanta- 
sena; the devoted worshipper of Buddha. Rise, lady, rise ; drag 
yourself to this tree; here hold by. the creeper (bends it ‘down 
to her, she lays hold of it and rises) In a neighbouring 
convent dwells a holy sister ; rest a while with her, lady, and 
recover your spirits—gently, lady, gently (they proceed) stand 
aside, good friends, stand aside, make way fora young female 
and a poor beggar. It is my duty to restrain the hands and 
mouth, and keep the passions in subjection.” Though we find, in 
‘the quotation given above, a recognition of the Buddhistic order 
and of respect shown to the order by people in general, there yet 
lurks under ita good deal of covered ridicule. Buddhism is 
` exposed by the Sramanaka not.even being permitted- to help 
with his hands a dying female whom he knows, and to whom 
he admits he is bound by the ties of gratitude, Again, the 
Sramanaka, while leading Vasantasena to Charudatta's house,. 
hears the proclamation made by the ER ur about the order 
for the execution of Charudutta, while they lead him to the 
place of execution, He arrives just in time, and saves the life of 
Charudutta, But even here the Sramanaka is made to exclaim: 
" Bless me, what shall I do: thus leading Vasantsena, am I 
acting conformably to the laws of my order ?" In the last Act, 
eodein thus addresses his saviour : * Speak, hike Du T 
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Exo rm “ Since such. i$ his aa let him be made 
chief of the monasteries’ of the Buddhas XKulapati in the 
" Viharas throughout the lahd),” l 
Sramanaka. —“ It likes me well.” a M 
` To sum up—The Mrichakatiba is a “work written; hot by 
King Sudraka, but by a Brahmin, who came after: Bhavabhuti, 
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either in the latter half of the 8th century, or the bennigo of 
the oth. That the author was a Brahmin, is clear from the fact 
that one of his ‘objects was to show that the Brahminical 
privilege of exemption from capital sentence could not bel 
assailed with impunity. At this period, a covert attack wa 
being made on the Buddhists and their doctrines by the Brahmins, 
and this was finding an indistinct expression in their dramatic 
literature, Notwithstanding this attack, public feeling had not 
yet changed ; Buddhists could boldly walk in the streets, 
and people had respect for the holy men of their creed ; 
Buddhism was yet flourishing, with their Viharas for monastic 
orders and Viharas for female devotees, and these had public 
recognition, and their Kulapati (head) was appointed by 
government orders, 

We come to the second head of our subject—the period 
from the last half of the 1oth to the early part of the 12th 
century of the Christian era. The literature of this period is. 
marked by a general aversion to the Buddhists, not in any’ way 
covert, but open and pronounced. We shall exemplify this 
by reference to the Dasa Kumar Charita of Dandi, the Vrihat 
. Katha of Soma Deva, and the drama, Mudra Rakshasha. Even 
if other indications had been wanting, the reversion of popular 
feelings regarding the Buddhists, as pourtrayed by Dandi, 
would have been sufficiently indicative of the fact that Dandi 
flourished at a much later date than Bhavabhuti. Tradition 
affirms the contemporary existence of Dandi, the author of 
the Dasa Kumar Charita, and Bhoja Deva Rajah of Dhara, 
the celebrated patron of men of letters at the end of the 1oth 
century ; but the last of the stories, which relates to a prince— 
of the race of Bhoja—Bhoja Vansa, necessarily implies the 
prior existence of Bhoja Rajah. Professor Wilson says: “ This 
would be fatal to the evidence of the tradition, as well as the 
general tenor of the composition, if there were not a possibility 
that the story in which the Bhoja Vansa is alluded to, is not a 
part of the original work." Professor Wilson then examines 
the considerations which throw doubt on the genuineness of 
this portion of the work, and then proceeds to say: "If the 
work be, asit stands, the composition of Dandi, he must 
have flourished some time after the Bhoja, and we shall, perhaps, 
be not far wide of the truth in placing his composition late in 
the rth, or early in the 12th century.” "There is, however, no 
question that the work gives us some glimpses of the period 
just antecedent to the Mahomedan conquest of India. Dandi's 
nartatives refer to a state of society in which Buddhism no 
longet happens to be the religion of the kings, or of nobles, 
but is not yet extinct in India. Its distinction from Jainism 
has been almost forgotten ; the one is sometimes confounded 
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with the other. There is, however, a propaganda yet left 
in India, under which Hindus are converted from the faith 
of their fathers to the Buddhistie faith, to the annoyance of 
~ the Brahmins, Thus we find, in the story of Aparhara Varma, 
À the episode of Vasupalita. Aparhara Varma says: ‘ As I ad- 
vanced (towards Champa, a town near modern Bhagalpur, 
then a flourishing place), I passed a Vihara (a convent of 
Boudha ascetics), where, seated under an Asoka tree, in a 
grove by the road side, I beheld a miserable Boudha Mendicant ; 
the teafs fell from his filthy breast.” Mark the contemp- 
tuous tone adopted. Vasupalita, being asked, gives his story, 
which, however, is not relevant to our present purpose. Then 
he goes on : * Unable to face the ridicule and contempt of my 
fellow citizens, I came and took up my abode in this convent, 
where, under the tuition of a holy sage, I sought the path to 
final emancipation. I fear I have mistaken the road, and, in 
s. deviating from the faith and observances of my progenitors, 
I follow an impure track as if it were that of virtue, disregard- 
ing the Vedas and Smritis, abandoning the distinction of my 
caste, and constantly listening to blasphemy of the gods. 
On this account I seek these shades, to bewail my helpless 
condition.” 

The author shows his contempt for the opposing cult by 
placing men and women of the Boudha persuasion in very 
disreputable situations, Thus, one of them, a female mendicant 
of the Boudha order, is described as holding the position of 
principal agent to Kama Munjari, a woman of the town.  . 

In the story of Nitamvabati, Sramanaka, a female devotec 

“of the Buddhist persuasion, turns procuress for the wretched 
perquisite of the clothes of the dead, which she receives from 
alascivious youth in charge of the cemetery, to induce her to 
corrupt the virtue of a woman, hitherto chaste, whom she places 
in the hands of the youth, deceiving her by pretences of sanctity 
and knowledge ofcharms. The author exposes the hypocrisy 
of the Buddhists by making the female devotee protest before 
her trick had been effectually played out, He makes her 
say : “ Persons like us are fully acquainted with the insufficiency 
of life, and, only desirous of final emancipation, caunot be 
suspected of entertaining any purpose adverse to the reputa- 
tion of women of respectability.” _ | 
. There is evidence also that Buddhist histories have been 

- almost forgotten, and their places of pilgrimages appropriated 
by the Hindus. Thus Darpasara, to whom his father Manasara, 
in his old age, has ceded his kingdom of Ujjeini, a king 
described as a Hindu king, in the hope of overcoming the 
world, went to Rajagriha to practise austerities. : 

In the Brihatkatha of Somadeva, written, according to the 
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aior jest the recreation and ainusement . of the grandmother 
‘of. Harshadeva, King of Kashmir, who, according to Abul 
Fazl, reigned from 1059 to 1071 A. D., similar contemptuous 
‘references to Buddhists and their doctrine of transmigration .. 
-àre found. : Thus, in the story of Guhasena, we find again‘a’ 
female devotee of the Buddhistic persuasion figuring in. the 
character of a procuress. Four young merchants, attracted 
-.by the report of the beauty of Guhasena’s wife, Devasmita, 
aud her reputation of chastity, set out from the island. of 
-Kataha to seduce Devasmita, who. was living at the family 
£esidence at Tamralipta during the absence of her husband 
on business at Kataha, "'Qnu arriving at Tamralipta, they ` 
looked out for a proper agent of their iniquitous design, and 
soon found one in the person of an old Buddha priestess, 
named -Jogakarandika (mark the name), with whom they 
formed an intimacy. Being secure of her friendly dispositiori,. 
they communicated their purpose, and promised to reward 
her liberally if she would assist. them in their views on 
Devasmita. She very readily promised to aid them, 

* Accordingly the old priestess set about forming an acquain- - 
tance with Devasmita, and, leading with her a bitch in a 
chain, repaired to her house, The wife of Guhaseva, although |. 

 inistrustful of her purpose, desired her to be admitted, and 
enquired what she wanted. The old priestess replied that 
she had been long desirous of beholding so much excellence s 
but that she had now been directed in a dream to visit 
 Devasmita to advise her not to lose,in joyless widowhood, 
the precious moments of her youth. Devasmita pretended 
£o listen favourably to these and similar suggestions, and^^ 
the old woman departed well. satisfied with the impression 
she had made, 

* On the day following, she repeated her visit to the wife | 
Guhaseva, taking with her the bitch as before, and some 
morsels of meat highly seasoned. These she contrived to give 
the animal, till, from the effects of the pepper, the tears trickled 
in large quantities from its eyes, so as to attract the notice 
of Devasmita, She bewails, said the woman, in answer to 
her remarks, the errors of her former life; and then told 
her. that the bitch and she were, in their former existence; 
the joint wives of a Brahmin, who was frequently employed 
on foreign -missions by the King of the country; that, 
during his absence, she had never imposed any restraint 
upon her inclinations ; but her companion had been more 
rigid, and had severely repressed the natural sentiments 
of her age and sex, The consequence of their different line 
of conduct, was their. respective "births in the characters 
in which they now appeared. The old woman concluded by 
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recommending Devasmita to take warning from the story, 
and to learn that nature was not to be outraged with. im- 
punity." How Devasmita treated the gallants one by one, and 
then ultimately proceeded to Kataha, where they had fled 
immediately after the treatment they had received at her house, 
“and claimed them as her run-away slaves, identifying them 
by certain marks she had caused to be made on their forehead, 
has no relevance to our present subject. . 

Thus, in popular estimation, the Buddhists and Buddhistic 
doctrines came to he associated with everything that was vile 
and wicked. . s 

In the Mudra Rakshasha of Visakadatta, son of Prithu 
Maharaj and grandson of the chieftain Vateswara, which, from 
the closing speech of the drama, clearly. appears to have been 
written after the victorious progress of a foreign foe, probably 
Mohamad of Ghazni, the same sort of feeling is discernible, 
A Brahmin, Indarsurma, a friend of Kautilya, under the guise 
m£ a Boudha mendicant, and the assumed name of Jivisidha, 
acts the spy. 

There remain to notice, two other dramatic works 
bearing on the third head of the. subject of this article—the 
Nagananda and the Ratnavali. Both are supposed to have been 
written by the same author, In the Ratnavali, though Sagarika, 
the princess of Ceylon, and Vasubhuti, the ambassador of the 
King of Ceylon, come from a Buddhist country, no mention of 
Buddhism is made. The Nagananda is decidedly a Buddhist 
play ; it exhibits a state of society where Buddhism has been 
mixed up with Hinduism, and the Hindu gods and goddesses, 
especially Gauri, have been introduced hy the Buddhists into 
their pantheon: Just such a mixture as is to be found amongst 
the Nepalese of the present date, With reference to the author- 
ship of the Ratnavali, the manager in the prelude says: “I 
have been desired by the princes here assembled from various 
realms, recumbent at the feet of our illustrious monarch, Sri 
Harsha Deva, and who are collected together at this vernal 
festival, to. represent for their entertainment the unequalled 
drama entitled Ratnavali, the elegant composition of our 
sovereign.” That the drama Ratnavali was composed after 
the Vrihatkatha, is evident from the fact that the author, retain- 
ing the story of Vatsa as it is, substitutes Pudmavati, princess 
of Maghada, of the Vrihatkatha, for Sagarika, princess of 
Geylon ; and, in the main, refines on the. story as given in 
the earlier work, which kept itself up to the earlier original, ‘as 
traditionally handed down. Referring to the authorship, Pro- 
fessor Wilson says: “It is stated in the prelude to be the 
composition of the sovereign, Sri Harsha Deva. A king of 
this name, anda great patron of learned men, reigned over 
, VOL, CIL] 26 
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Kashmir. He was the reputed author of several works bearing 
his name, being written, the author of the Kavya Prokash 
asserts, by Dhavaka and other poets, * * * Sri Harsha 
Deva ascended the throne A. D. 1113; and the play must 
have been written between that date and A.D. 1125, the 
termination of his reign. * = * The date thus assigned ior 
the composition refers to a period which Mohamadan history 
and Hindu literature sufficiently establish as pregnant with 
important changes in the political situation and national charac- 
ter of.the natives of Hindustan,” 

With reference to the Nagananda, which possibly did not come 
to the notice of Professor Wilson, as it is not to be found in 
his list of Sanskrit dramatic literature, Professor Cowell, in 
the Introduction to Mr. Boyd’s translation of that work, pub- 
lished in 1872, says: * It is the sister play of Ratnavali quoted 
in Sahityadarpana (pp. 89, 184, 189 and 244) and in the 
Dasarupa (pp. 64, 65, 74, 178). Dhananjaya, the author of 
Dasa Rupa, flourished in the court of King Munija, and asm 
other sovereign of that name flourished in any known list of 
kings, this is, no doubt, the uncle and predecessor of Bhoja 
of Dhara. From a date given in a Jaina poem (Colebrook's 
Essays, 11, p. 53) we find that Munija was reigning A. D. 993. 
Dhananjaya's date is also confirmed by the fact that Hem 
Chandra, who lived 1174 A. D., in his commentary, in his own 
Abhidana Chintamoni, quotes the Dasa Rupa, which proves 
that the author was then of sufficient antiquity to be taken as 
ai) authority on'a grammarian's work. The Ratnavali is also 
quoted in the Saraswati Kantha Bharana, which is ascribed 
to King Bhoja who reigned in the rrth century. The Ratna- 
vali, therefore, and the Nagananda, and the King Sri Harsha 
Deva, who is mentioned as thé author, must be placed in an 
earlier period than that of Bhoja or his uncle Munija. This at 
once shows that Wilson's conjecture is untenable, that the Sri 
Harsha of the Ratnavali could have been the Harsha Deva of 
Kashmir, who reigned from A. D. 1113 to 1125." 

“Dr, Hall, on good reasons, attributes Ratnavali to poet 
Bana. 

-“ Harsha Charita (Sahitya Durpan, p. 210) begins with the 
first verse of Ratnavali. Kavya Prokash mentions Dhavaka as 
an instance of poetry procuring wealth in his relation with King 
Sri Harsha. I would ascribe Ratnavali to Banza, and Naganan- 
da to Dhavaka, It is true no solitary fragment of poetryis 
attributed to the author of. that name, Brahminical memory 
might easily drop a Buddhist poet. Dr. Hall has thrown con- 
siderable light on ‘the time when Bana and the King who 
patronized him flourished, by his discovery of Harsha Charita, 
In this poem Bana celebrates the family and the reign of his 
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patron, Harsha, or Harsha Vardhana, and the history agrees so 

well with that given in Hiouen Thchang, of Harsh-Vardhana, 

or Siladitya, the King of Kanouj, in the first half of the 7th 

century, that we can hardly feel any doubt as to their being 
_the same person. 

“ There can be no doubt, I think, that the king of our two 
plays, is a different person from Sri Harsha, who wrote the 
Naisadha and the Khandana Khanda Khedya, as the latter, in 
the closing verses of both works, speaks of himself as the depen- 
daut of King of Kanouj, and boasts of the allowance of betel 
granted him at the Court, Babu Rajendra Lala Mittra has 
conjectured that he may have been the Sri Harsha who, accord- 
ing to tradition, was one of the five Kanouj Brahmins who were 
invited into Bengal by  Adisur, in the roth century, the 
chief argument being that the author of Naisada names among 
his works “A Description of the Sea’ and ' History of the Kings 

. of Bengal Dr, Buhler, in the Antiquary, refutes this theory." 

eTo sum yp. ist. Both Ratnavali and Nagananda are stated 
in the prelude to be the works of the sovereign Sri Harsha. 
2nd. Professor Wilson, who does not refer to Nagananda, says 
that Sri Harsha of Ratnavali was the Sri Harsha Deva of 
Cashmere, who reigned 1113 to 1125 A.D. 3rd. Prof. Cowell, 
on the authority of Dr. Hall, believes that Ratnavali was 
the work of the poet Bana, and Nagananda the ‘work. of 
Dhavaka, both poets flourishing in the reign of Sri Harsha, 
whom the Professor identifies with Harsha Vardhan of Hiouen 
Thchang, the King of Kanouj, who reigned in the first half 
of the 7th centurv. Professor Cowell's arguments are— . 

_-<(a.) Nagananda is quoted in Dasa Rupa, the date of which: 
the Professor fixes in the last end of the roth century of the 
Christian era. | 

(b) Ratnavali is mentioned in Saraswiti Kantha Bharana, 
ascribed to King Bhoja of the 11th century. | 

4th. Dr. Rajendra Lala Mittra conjectured that Ratnavali 
was written by one of the five Brahmins of. Kanouj who came 
to Bengal in the roth century. 

Amidst these divergences of opinion between scholars, who 
are authorities on Sanskrit literature, it is, perhaps, an 
impertinence to say that all these attempts at fixing the dates 

-of the Ratnavali and Nagananda, are based on conjectural 
SxUunds, and it is surprising that these guesses should have 
NE. made while the Ratnavali itself furnishes a more than 
satisfactory clue as to the time when it was written. 

The princess Ratnavali, or Sagarika, as she is called in the 
first portion of the drama, before her identity is discovered, is 
the princess of Ceylon, In the drama, when Sagarika jg 
discovered to be the princess of Ceylon, who was shipwrecked 
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on the way from Ceylon to Kausambi, the Queen Vasavadata 
asks : * Is this Ratnavali ?" The King Vatsa asks : "Is this the 
daughter of Vikrama Bahu of the house of Udatta, the sover- 
eign of Singhala >?” Vasubhuti, the ambassador of the King of 
Ceylon, says: “ In consequence of the prophesy ofthe seer, - 
that whoever should wed Ratnavali, my master’s daughter, 
should become the master of the world, your  majesty's 
minister, as you are aware, solicited her for your bride. Un- 
willing, however, to be instrumental to the uneasiness of Vasa- 
vadatta, the King of'Singhala declined compliance with his 
suit, and again my master, understanding at last that the 
Queen was dead, consented to give his daughter to Vatsa:. We 
were deputed to conduct her hither, when, alas, our vessel was 
wrecked.” The King of Ceylon is represented to be the mater- 
nal uncle of Vasavadatta, who was the daughter of the King of. 
Oujein. . 

Now, there are four points in this story wherein it differs - 
from the story of Vatsa Raja, as given in the Vrihat Katha 
and in which it tallies, or nearly tallies, with the Cingalese his- 
tory, as narrated in the Mahavansa. In the Cingalese history, 
there is a princess by name Ratnavali, of whom her father, who 
wasa soothsayer, says: ‘ This damsel's shall be the womb 
which shall conceive a son who, by his glory and liberality and 
wisdom and valour, shall surpass all kings that have been before 
him, or that shall come after him, in that he will deliver 
Lanka and bring it under one canopy of dominion, and be the 
protector of her religion, and adorn her throne with his many 
virtues.” 

In the Cingalese history, Ratnavali is the daughter of. 
Vijya Bahu, the first of that name, who married Tiloka Sundari, 
princess of Kalinga, She was the fourth of five sisters, Vikram 
Bahu, the first of that name, being the only brother. 
Vijaya Bahu I was of the family of King Udaya, not Udatta, 
asin the play. The Princess Ratnavali was married to her 
father’s sister’s son, Manabharana, and was the mother of 
one of their great kings, Prarakrama Bahu. The similarity of 
the three names, Ratnavali, Vikrama Bahu and Udatta, and the 
similarity of the prediction, point to the fact that the Rat- 
navali was written long after the Cingalese history had 
travelled to the Continent. It would bea most violent and 
stupid conjecture to suppose that the Mahavansa, which, bart aa 
the legendary portions bearing on the miracles of Boudl 
and Bodhisatwa; is accurate in all its details, plagiarised names 
and events’ from the Sanskrit drama. Ratnavali, without any 
motive whatever, and thus the plagiarised names were set 
in a connected history of a series of kings coming in a most 
trustworthy shape, and in a chronological order, which, as we 
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have pointed out elsewhere, differs only by a few years from 
dates to be found in Greek sources, the landmarks of all the 
dates now arranged for Indian events. 
^ Now. according to the Mahavansa, Vikrama Bahu I was the 
125th King from “Vijaya Sena, and he succeeded in 1664 of the 
Buddhistic era of Ceylon, which is 1212 A.D, Allowing for the 
difference of the few years between the Cingalese era and the 
Greek dates, Vikrama Bahu would have reigned at the end of the 
I2th, or the beginning of the 13th, century of the Christian era. 
Some years must have passed in the history of Ceylon, before its 
names travelled over to the Continent, and the true history and 
relationships must have been forgotten in India, before an author 
could venture thus to interweave an Indian story with Cingalese 
traditions. "There can be no doubt that the author ofthe Ratna- 
vali, whoever he was, had beard of the Cingalese names and 

Cingalese tradition, and must have flourished, at the earliest, 
Mar either the end of the 12th, or the beginning of the 13th, 
century. Nagananda, the sister play, must have been composed 
about this period. The name of the author or authors must 
thus be unknown, or itis the work of a poet who was patro- 
nised by one of the petty Narapatis (kings) of the name of 
Sri Harsha Deva, of whom the identity is vain to seek, The 
Ratnavali must have made a reputation -for him, and he 
was sent by his Narapati at the request of the Narapati 
(king) of a Buddha country, possibly Nepal, to compose a 
drama for representation in that court, Some of the imagery 
is Bengali ; and probably research might yet show that 

plxatnavali was written by its Brahminical author for a prince 
of Telingana, where Cingalese historical names were commonly 
known, and Nagananda by the same author, when invited by 
the Nepal Court for theatrical performances before a Buddhistic 
audience in Nepal. 

As for the works being quoted in Dasa Rupa and Saraswati 
Kanta Bharana, the dates of these works are uncertain and 
fixed on conjectural data, even if the quotations have not 
been subsequently interpolated in them to give them the 
sanctity of age and the sanction of authority by the manus- 
cript writers of these works, One thing is certain, as Professor 
Wilson says with regard to works of this kind, that the 
a is ornate to a fault, and abounds in the fantastic tricks 
and abuses which began to disfigure Sanskrit composition 
apparently in the ninth and tenth centuries. Again, with 
reference to Ratnavali: “The Ratnavali, considered also 
under a purely literary point of view, marks a change in the 
principles of dramatic composition, as well as those of social 
organization, Besides the want of passion and the substitu- 
fion of intrigue, it will be very evident that there is in it no 
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poetic spirit, no gleam of inspiration; scarce even enough to 
Suggest a. conceit in the ideas.” This may be said of the Naga- 
nanda as well, and the important change in the social i eee 
gation which they indicate, is the complete absence of- 
Buddhistic- elements, even as subjects of ridicule, the complete 
ignorance of the fact that ‘Ceylon, though sufficiently known, 
was a Buddhist country, as seen in the Ratnavali, and the fact of 
Buddhism being driven to mountainous regions of the north, 
traditionally peopled, according to the Hindus, by Vidyadharas, 
as in the Naganarida. s 
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s THE QUARTER. 
HE period that has elapsed since the date of our last 
retrospect has been marked by a succession of poli- 
tical events of more than ordinary importance, some of 
them attended by an even disproportionate amount of public 
excitement, The Ashanti expedition was then on its way to 
Kumassie. Shortly afterwards the curtain fell upon the 
Armenian tragi-comedy, with the grudging surrender ofthe 
Sultan on the altogether subsidiary and insignificant question 
of the extra guard-ships, not without leaving 'a heavy load upon 
the British conscience, The political barometer, abroad as well 
5-at home, seemed, for the moment, to point to set-fair, 
when suddenly, like a thunder-bolt from a clear sky, President 
Cleveland's startling message to Congress on the Venezuelan 
boundary question burst upon an astonished public. Hardly 
had they had time to take the true bearings of the situation 
thus created, when Dr. Jameson’s hare-brained escapade in 
the Transvaal, and the speedy and crushing retribution which 
attended it, provided them with an equally unexpected and 
scarcely less unpleasant sensation. Then, to invest the latter 
event with an altogether factitious importance, and cast the 
people of England into a fury of indignation, came the need- 
me:ssly offensive message of the German Emperor to the Boer 
President. By way of diversion from these tumults and alarms; 
Lord Salisbury was able, about the same time, to inform the 
public that the long pending difference with France’ over the 
Siamese boundary question had been composed in a way which, 
if otherwise harmless, involved no small sacrifice of British 
pride ; while a rumour has since gained currency, not, probably, 
‘wholly without foundation, that efforts are being made to re- 
‘open the Egyptian question. Finally, within the last few days, 
the Italians have suffered a crushing defeat, of which, it is to be 
feared, the end is not yet, at the hands of King. Menelik in 
Abyssinia, followed by the suicide of General Baratieri and the: 
resignation of the Crispi Ministry. : 
"|t would be impossible, within the space at our disposal; 
to. give even the briefest consecutive narrative of the: course of 
these important events, The most we can profitably attempt is ` 
to note here a salient feature, there a passing reflection, as we 
glance at them from the standpoint of the present. Of the 
Ashanti expedition, there is little of interest to record. The 
fighting column reached Kumassie unopposed, and its arrival 
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there was promptly followed by the submission of King Prem- 

peh, who, with several members of his family and the more no- 

torious of his adherents, has been deported to Elmineh, and 

by preparations for the election, in his place, of a fresh King: 
paramount by the Confederated chiefs, The mild satisfaction 

which the news of this success was calculated to excite, has 

been marred by the death of Prince Henry of Battenberg, 

who accompanied the expedition as Military Secretary to the 

General Commanding, and who succumbed to a fever con- 

tracted soon after his arrival on the coast. 

`- It cannot be said that the Armenian question has undergone 

any fresh development during the period under review. But 

it has been made the subject of an explanation by the Prime 

Minister which places the situation in a light as clear as it is 

unsatisfactory, not to say humiliating, to England and to Europe. 

That explanation amounts practically to a confession that, 
though England and Europe can advise and threaten ne 
Sultan, neither England nor Europe is in a position to enforce 

its advice or carry out its threats. The only way in which, 

as Lord Salisbury. observed with perfect truth, force could be 

employed to protect the Armenians without doing them more 

harm than good, is by the military occupation of Armenia. 

But that is a measure which England could not carry out 

alone, and which the other Powers-—or, in other words, France 

and Russia, with the acquiescence and encouragement of 

Germany—would not allow her to attempt to carry out alone 

without opposition; and, though it is a measure which. 
Russia could carry out alone, she is unwilling to do so, anc 
she is equally unwilling to see it carried out by the other 

Powers, The situation, is specially humiliating to England, 

not, of course, because it is any discredit to her to be unable 

to coerce Turkey single-handed, still less because she is unable 

to induce Europe to unite with her in coercing Turkey, but 

because it is due to her action in the past that the deadlock, 

ifnot that any case for coercion, has arisen. But for her 

interference, based on purely selfish grounds, at the close of. 
the late Russo-Turkish war, arrangements would have been 

entered into between Russia and "Turkey, or, rather arrange- 

ments which had .actually been entered into between Russia 

and Turkey, would have been accepted by the Powers, which 

would, in all probability, have prevented the recurrence of 
serious trouble in Armenia, and would have provided an 

effectual remedy for such trouble, had it occurred, in the shape 

of that very military occupation which Russia now refuses to 

undertake, or allow any one else to undertake. In his speech 

in the debate on the address in reply to the Queen's speech 

at the opening of the Session, Lord Salisbury did not 
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expressly state that, had Russia been willing to undertake 
the occupation, the other Powers would have allowed her 

. to do so; but it is to be inferred from wbat he said that 
« Such was the case, The motives which, in that case, could 
' have prevented Russia from acting may, as the -London 
Spectaior says, be “undiscernible.” But a pretty fair guess 
may be made at their nature. Probably she sees in the situation 
an object-lesson for the Powers in general, and England in 
particular, which she feels they may be left to ponder a little 
longer, with advantage to herself, if not to the Armenians, 
That she would have acted, and that effectually, had the fruits 
of her late victory not been largely wrested from her, at'the 
instigation of England, and had the occasion arisen, hardly 
admits of reasonable doubt. We do not for a moment suppose 
that pique alone has kept Russia from acting. No doubt, she 
bad sound practical reasons, though they may not be clearly 
discernible, for considering that the moment was not conve- 
nient for action. 

The Venezuelan question has happily quite lost the sensa- 
tional interest with which President Cleveland's message to 
Congress suddenly invested it. The gravity of the position 
created by that nine days’ wonder lay, not in the mere fact of 
his calling upon Congress to appoint a Commission to investi- 
gate and report upon the boundary. Any Government is at 
perfect liberty to appoint a Commission to, investigate and 
report upon any question under the sun which it chooses to 
think concerns it, The gravity of the position lay in the 

—.menace to Great Britain by which the invitation was accom- 
panied, and in the response which it elicited from Congress. 
* When such a Report is made and accepted," said the Presi- 
dent, “it will, in my opinion, bethe duty of the United States 
to resist, by every means in its power, as a wilful aggression 
upon its rights and interests, the appropriation by Great Bri- 
tain of any lands, or the exercise of Governmental jurisdiction 
over any territory, which, after investigation, we have deter- 
mined of right to belong to Venezuela." 

It is clear that.the claim thus set up finds no justification 
in the Monroe doctrine, either as originally propounded, or 
even as interpreted by President Cleveland himself. The 

wp Principle asserted in that doctrine is inapplicable to territories 
"P which are the subject of a boné fide boundary dispute. For 
the doctrine refers to aggression of a particular kind, and the 
effect of a boundary dispute must be that, as long as it is unde- 
termined, it béomes impossible for a third party to hold that 
such an aggression has been committed. Now, neither the 
Monroe doctrine, nor international law, nor natural reason, 
gives the United States any right to determine the true boun- 
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dary between the territories of third parties ; and no decision 
to which a Commission, appointed by it without their consent, 
might come in respect of such a boundary, can be binding on 


the parties to a dispute regarding it, The fact of one of the 


parties continuing to occupy territory which such a Commis- 
sion had determined to be outside its rightful boundary, could 
not, therefore, be properly treated by the Government of the 
United States as a violation of the Monroe doctrine, provided 
that the occupation of that territory would not otherwise have 
been a violation of it, To establish a case of such violation, 
wilful territorial aggression by one of the disputants must be 
proved ; and, to make out a plausible case of such aggression, in 
the absence of a determined boundary, the facts must show, not 
merely that the alleged offending party has occupied territory 
claimed by the other, or territory which, in the view of a third 


* 


party, there is good ground for believing to belong to the , 


other, but that it has occupied territory so far in excess of what. 
can reasonably be considered by any impartial person to belong 
to it as to create a violent presumption that it is not acting dond 
fide ; that, in fact, the boundary dispute is a mere pretence to 
cover deliberate aggression. 

As we have said, however, the matter has lost the sensational 
aspect with which the message momentarily invested it, The 
motive for the message was probably a belief on the part of 
Pesident Cleveland that it would retrieve the popularity of 
his party, which the result of the recent elections had shown 
to be seriously compromised. But it soon became apparent 
that it had hada contrary effect, and that, while it was acclaim- ~ 
ed by the Jingo minority and by the inexorably anti-British 
section of the population, it had alarmed and revolted the 
great body of the American public, and was condemned by 
most moderate men. 

. In short, whatever else is doubtful, one fact emerges clearly 
from the discussion which the incident has aroused in the 
United States, and that is that the forces which make for the 
preservation of peace between the two countries preponderate 
immensely over those which make for war, This fact, in itself, 
affords sufficient guarantee that, whatever may be the nature 
of the Report of the Commission, it is highly unlikely that it 


will lead to any action on the part of the Government of the , 


United States calculated to precipitate a conflict. 

The Commission has commenced its sittings; but, in the 
meantime the Government of the United States have assured 
that of Her Majesty, that its report will not be' regarded by 
them as binding upon any one, or as determining any thing ; 
and, on the strength of this assurance, Lord Salisbury has 
undertaken to furnish the authorities at Washington with any 
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information in the possession of the British Government which 
may be likely to facilitate its enquiries. : : 
` The following despatches, which have passed between the 
= two Governments on the subject, are alone sufficient to remove 
^ all ground for serious apprehension :— 


Mr. Bayard to the Marquis of Salisbury. 
_ Embassy of the United States, London, February 3, 1896. 

My Lord,~—I have the honour to inform you that I am instructed by the 
Secretary of State of the United States to make known to your lordship that 
a Commission ‘to investigate and report upon the true divisional line 
between the Republic of Venezuela and British Guiana has, under the 
authority of the Congress, been appointed by the President of the United 
States, which Commission is now iu session at Washington, and has chosen 
Mr, Justice Brewer, of the Supreme Court of the United States, as its 
President. 

Through its President, this Commission has suggested to the Secretary of 
State that, being distinctly and in no view an arbitral tribunal, but having 
its duty limited to a diligent and careful ascertainment of the facts touching 

~the territory referred to and in dispute; for the information of the President, 
it would be grateful for such assistance to that end as could be obtained by 
the friendly co-operation and aid of the Governments of Great Britain 
and Venezuela. 

Wherefore I beg leave to make application to your lordship that, if entire- 
ly consistent with your sense of international propriety, the Commission 
may be furnished with such documentary proof, historical narrative, un- 
published archives, or other evidence, as may be within the power of her 
Majesty s Government, as well as for any facilities which may conveniently 
be extended to assist the Commission in the purposes of its institution. 

In communicating these wishes of the Commission to the Secretary of 
State, its President states :— 

“ [t is scarcely necessary to say that if either Great Britain or Venezuela 
should deem it proper to designate an agent or attorney, whose duty it 
would be to see that no such proofs were omitted or overlooked, the 
Commission would be grateful for such evidence of good-will, and for the 
valuable results which would be likely to follow therefrom. Either party 
making a favourable response to the wish so expressed by the President of 
the Commission, would of course be considered only as avzicus curza, and to 
throw light upon difficult and complex questions of fact."' 

The purposes of the investigation proposed by the Commission are 
certainly hostile to none, nor can it be of advantage to any that the effort 
to procure the desired information should fail of its purpose, the sole con- 
cern of the United States being the peaceful solution of a controversy 
between two friendly powers. 


I am, &c,, T, F. BAYARD. 





The Marquis of Salisbury to Mr. Bayard. 
x Foreign Office, February 7, 1896. 
> Your Excellency,—I have the honour to acknowledge your Excellency's 
Jetter of the 3rd inst. 

Any information which is at the command of her Majesty's Government 
upon any subject ofinquiry that is occupying the attention of the Govera- 
ment of the United States, will be readily placed at the disposal of the 
President. | i 

Her Majesty's Government are at present collecting the documents which 
refer to the boundary questions that have for some years been discussed 
between Great Britain and Venezuela, in ordet that they may be presented 
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to Parliament. A's soon as the collection is complete, and ready for press, 
her Majesty's Government will have great pleasure in forwarding advance 
copies to your Excellemcy. I have, &c., 

. SALISBURY. * 





Mr. Bayard to the Marquis of Salisbury. _ | 
Embassy of the United States, London, February 10, 1896. 

My Lord,—1 have the honour to acknowledge your lordship’s note, dated 
the 7th instant, and to thank you for the prompt and courteous response to 
the desire expressed by me, under instructions and on behalf of my Govern- 
ment, to receive documentary and other historical information in relation 
to the boundary questions so long under discussion between Great Britain 
and Venezuela, 

I shall await with great interest the promised transmission of advanced 
copies of the completed collection of documents relating to the subject 
referred fo, and, with assurances ofthe appreciatlon of my Government of 
the courtesy thus bestowed, : 

I have, &c., T. F. BAYARD, 

In the meantime, the United States Government have strongly 
recommended the Republic of Venezuela to open direct nego- ~ 
tiations with Great Britain on the independent subject of her 
demand for reparation for the ldte outrage on British officials 
on the border. It is further understood that they contemplate 
making, if they have not already made, fresh overtures for 
arbitration on the boundary question itself; and it seems not 
improbable that advantage may be taken of the Report of the 
Commission to limit the subject-matter of arbitration in a 
way which will remove the objection that has hitherto pre- 
vented Her Majesty's Ministers from accepting this method 
of solution. : 

The, questions raised by the recent unfortunate events in 
-the Transvaal are, up to a certain point, of almost provoking 
simplicity. A state of great tension had for some time past 
existed between the wealthy community of foreign settlers 
—chiefly British subjects—in the Rand country, and the Boer 
Government, arising out of the reasonable demand of the 
former for civil rights which the Boer Government persistently 
refused to concede. This state of tension had latterly become 
sreatly aggravated ; meetings had been held by the Uitlanders, 
at which threats of armed resistance to Boer authority had 
been uttered, and preparations for such resistance, or what 
might be construed into such preparations, had been more or 
less openly made, Certain steps taken by the Boers, ostensibly a 
for the purpose of preserving the peace, seem, in the end, to 
have added fuel to the flame, and a letter was despatched by 
some of the leaders of the agitation to Dr. Jameson, who 
was known be in the neighbourhood of the border with a force 
of the Chartered Company’s police, representing that the lives of 
the Uitlanders and their wives and children were in danger, 
and imploring him to come to their assistance and prevent 
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bloodshed that was otherwise inevitable. Thus appealed to, 
Dr. Jameson invaded the Transvaal and marched for Johannes- 
burg, with results which are fresh in the minds of the public 
and need not be detailed here. 
As to to the unjustifiable character of Dr. Jameson’s action, 
- there can be no difference of opinion, and it was at once dis- 
avowed by the Government, which had done all in their power 
to prevent it, and has been condemned on all hands. In the 
matter in dispute between the Uitlanders and the Boer Gov- 
ernment he had, plainly, no Zeeus standi ; while, as to the state- 
ment contained in the letter received by him, that the lives 
of the Uitlanders were in imminent danger, it was wholly 
unsupported by evidence. On the other hand, two very grave 
questions—grave, that is to say, in their bearing on the prob- 
lem of the moral blame to be attached to him and those who 
instigated him —are suggested by what is known of the hístory 
of these events. Did the authors of the letter to Dr. Jameson 
*—sincerely believe in the truth of the statement that their lives 
were in danger, or was that statement a device to induce him to 
invade the Transvaal, and so assist them in overawing or 
subverting the Boer Government? And did Dr. Jameson 
himself really believe that it was a true statement of the facts 
of the situation ? 

As to the indignation aroused in England by the German 
Emperor's niessage to President Kruger, congratulating him 
on having repelled the invasion without external assistance, 
it seems to have been based, toa great extent, on misappre- 
hension, arising out of the belief that President Kruger had 
appealed to Germany for assistance, and that it was meant 

“as a warning to Great Britain, not’ only that he would have 
assisted the Boers to repel the invasion, had it been necessary, 
but that, in certain eventualities, he was prepared to interfere 
between the Boers and the British Government. This 
belief was confirmed by the news that certain steps had been 
taken by the German Government with a view to the landing 
of a small force of marines from one of its war-ships at Delagoa 
Bay. Official documents since published, however, make it 
clear that, whatever may have been in the mind of the German 
Emperor when he indited his message, his Government had 
not only done nothing to justify, but had taken special pains 
to guard against, such an interpretation of its actions. 

~~ The belief that President Kruger had appealed to Germany 
for aid, though it appears to have been shared by Her Majesty's 
Ministers, also turns out to have been erroneous. 

. In the meantime, it is not altogether to be regretted that 
the misapprehension arose, since it furnished the occasion for 
a demonstration which will convince the world, Germany 


. 
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included, that thé British nation is determined to allow of no 
foreign interference between itself and its suzerain, or with 
any other of its prerogatives. 

The Boers treated their prisoners with praiseworthy modera- 
tion, and President Kruger showed a certain measure of - 
magnanimity in making over Dr. Jameson aud his followers 
to the British Government for deportation, and, in the case of 
the officers, for trial, when he might have been tempted to 
hold them as hostages in the hope of securing better terms in 
the negotiations that were certain to follow regarding the 
status of the Uitlanders, or even a modification of the terms 
of the Convention. i 

Negotiations were, in fact, immediately opened in connection 
with the former question, and it is still by no means certain 
that an amicable arrangement will be arrived at ; but, as far 
as is known, the question of the Convention has not been raised. 

The plan recommended by Mr, Chamberlain for the satisfac- 

tion of the Uitlanders is a modified local autonomy, with-# 
powers of legislation on local questions, subject to the veto 
of the President and Executive Council at Pretoria, and of 
assessing and levying their own taxation, subject to the pay- 
ment of an annual tribute to the Transvaal Government; buf 
he is careful to disavow all right to do more than advise 
regarding the internal affairs of the Republic. It is doubtful, 
however, whether this is what the Uitlanders want, and, 
still more so, whether it is likely to be conceded by the Boers. 
. Mr. Chamberlain has been loudly praised for the skilful. way 
in which he has dealt with the situation. It is indisputable, 
however, that, by the premature publication of the proposals 
made by him to the Boer Government, he has been guilty ofa 
breach of diplomatic usage and a grave indiscretion, which has 
exposed bim to merited rebuke at the hands of President Kruger 
and not improbably marred the success of the negotiations. 

The agreement with France with regard to Siam concedes 
to her the whole of the disputed territory on the further side of 
the Mekong, including the district of Mongsin, and recognises 
the “ thalweg " of that river as the Anglo-French frontier from 
the mouth of the Nam Huok to the borders of China. The 
contracting parties also agree that neither of them will 
invade, or permit any third Power to invade, a tract of territory 
comprising roughly the valley of the Menam, and the country 
to the north of that river, lying between the Anglo-Siamese-— 
frontier, the Mekong and the eastern watershed of the Me-ing, 
The agreement further declares that all commercial’ and 
other privileges and advantages in the Chinese provinces of 
Yüunan and Sze-Chuen, which were conceded to either country 
by the conventions concluded by them with China in 1894 and 
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I895 respectively, or which may hereafter be conceded to 
either of them, shall, so far as rests with them, be extended 
to both. It also deals with the question of the delimitation of 
British and French possessions to the west of the Lower Niger, 


‘for the settlement of which the two Powers undertake to 


appoint Commissioners, and provides for the immediate com- 
mencement of negotiations between the two countries for the 
substitution of a new Convention for that of 1875, by which 
our relations with Tunis are at present regulated. By the 
provisions regarding the boundary between the French and 
British-Burmese possessions, Great Britain surrenders a barren 
right in the interests of mutual convenience. As to the 
undertaking regarding the valley. of Menam, it is difficult 
to find any adequate motive, still less any justification, for 
what, however explained, is practically a declaration of mutual 
indifference on the part of the contracting parties to any aggres- 
sion that either of them may make on the remaining territories. 


-of Siam. 


Parliament was re-opened on the 11th February. In the 
Queen’s speech, which was read by the Lord Chancellor, Her 
Majesty, after referring to her relations with Foreign Powers 


‘in the usual terms, to the conclusion of the agreement with’ 


France, and to the acceptance by herself and the Emperor of 
Russia of the boundary laid down by the Commissioners. 
between Russia and Afghanistan, goes on to say :— 


"The Government of the United States have expressed a wish to 
co operate in terminating differences, which have existed for many 
years between my Government and the Republic of Venezuela upon 
the boundary between that country and my colony of. British Guiana. 
1 have exp:essed my sympathy with the desire to come to an equitable 
arrangement, and tiust that further negotiation will lead to a satisfac- 
tory settlement. 

“The Sultan of Turkey has sanctioned the principal reforms in the 
government of the Armenian provinces, for which, in conjunction with 
the Empei:or of Russia and the President of the French Republic, F 
have feit it my duty to press I deeply regret that a fanatical outbreak 
on the part of a section of the Turkish poputation has resulted in a 
series of massacres in those provinces, which have caused the deepest 
indignation in this country, Papers on these transactions will be laid 
before you. 

‘A sudden incursion into the South African Republic by an armed 
force from territories under the control of the British South Africa 
Company, resulted in a deplorable collision with the Burgher forces. 

^ My Ministers, at the earliest possible mon ent, intervened to 
prohibit, through the High Commissioner, this hostile action, and to 
warn all my subjects throughout South Africa .against taking part in 
aid thereof. 

“The origin and circumstance of these proceedings will form the 
subject of a searching inquiry. 

t The President of the Republic, acting in this matter with moderation 
and wisdom, agreed to place the prisoners in the hands of my High 
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Commissioner, and I have” undertaken to bring to trial the leaders of 
the expedition. 
“The conduct of the President on the occasion, and the assurances 


` which he has voluntarily given, lead me to believe that he recognizes ' 


the importance of redressing the legitimate grievances, of which com- 


plaint has been made by a majority of the persons now inhabiting the- 


Transyaal. 


After dealing, at somewhat disproportionate length with the 
Ashanti expedition, and announcing the success of the measures 
taken last year for the control of Chitral and the maintenance 
and protection of the road thither from Peshawur, the speech 
concludes :— 


" Gentlenten of the House of | ommons, . 

"lI have directed the Estimates for the service of the year to be 
laid before you. "They have been prepared with the utmost regard to 
economy ; but the exigencies of the time require àn increased expen- 
diture, , 

" My Lords and Gentlemen, | 

“The extension.and improvement of the Naval Defences of the 


Empire is the most important subject to which your efforts can be_ 


directed, and will doubtless occupy your most earnest attention. 

“I regret to say that the condition of agriculture is disastrous 
beyond any recent experience. Measures will be laid before you, of 
which the object will be to mitigate the distress under which the 
classes labour, who are engaged in that industry. 

“ Elementary schools under voluntary management are a valuable 
portion of our educational system, and their condition, which is in 
many places precatious, requires further assistance from public re~ 
sources œ l 

“The compensation to workmen for injuries received in the course 
of their ordinary employment, has been under the consideration of 
Parliament upon several occasions. A measure dealing with the sub- 
ject wiil be laid before you. 


“Legislation will be submitted to you for the amendment of theq 


defects which experience has shown to exist in the provisions of the 
various Land Acts, which have been passed in respect to Ireland, 

" A measure for amending and consolidating the Law relating to 
public health in Scotland will be laid before you. 

“ Measures have also been prepared for the avoidance and settle- 
ment of trade disputes, for facilitating the construction of light rail- 
ways in the United Kingdom, for the regulation of public companies, 
for checking the importation of destitute aliens, for amending the law 
with respect to the supply of water to the metropolis, for the institu- 
tion of a Board of Agriculture in Ireland, and for amending the Law 
of Evidence." 


The address in reply was voted, with less delay than usual, 
after amendments in favour of Irish Self-government, of an 
investigation into the financial and political action of the South 
African Chartered Company, of a reconsideration of the cases 
of the Irish prisoners condemned under the Treason-Felony 
Act, and of arbitration in the matter ef the Venezuela boundary 
dispute, and others condemning the Government policy in 
Chitral, regretting the absence from the speech of any reference 
to the grievances of the fishing population of the Highlands and 
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Islands: of Scotland; and ‘expressing: disappointment at ‘the 
refusal: of the Government to grant the demands: made-on 
behalf of denominational schools in Ireland, had been either 
rejected by large majorities of withdrawn, - 

The general tendency of recent events, and, more especially 
of the failure of British diplomacy in the Armenian question, 
has been to produce a widespread ‘conviction that the: country 
is less strong than is consistent with’ security, accompanied by 
a growing mistrust of Germany, and a disposition to draw 
closer to- France and Russia. 

Mr. Goschen's Naval programme includes large additions to 
the fleet and defences, together with the construction of exten- 
sive new docks at Gibraltar. ^^ 
. Among notable events: of the Quarter has N the arrival 
of a provokingly meagre telegraphic despatch from Kirensk, 
announcing that Dr. Nansen: is on his. way home, after liaving 
"cached the North.Pole :and. found. land there.. The news, 
which originates with a Siberian trader who has a station at Ust 
'Yansk, opposite the New Siberian Islands, is: strongly opposed to 
probability, inasmuch as a current which would have carried 
‘Nansen to the Pole in the way anticipated: by ‘him, could 
have brought. him back to: the Siberian. coast. But- it. 
possible that he may have abandoned his'ship, and made his 
way back with the aid of sledges and boats, as Weyprecht did 
in, 1874. | 

Iu India, the most important event of the Quarter has been 
the readjustment of the. Cotton Duties, carried out by the 
Government of India under the instructions of. the’ Secretary 
‘of State, for the ostensible purpose of redeeming the pledge 
given by the late Government that the duties should be free 
fr om all element of protection. 

The effect of the Bills which were introduced for this pur- 
pose by Sir James-Westland on the 23rd of January, and passed 
on the 3rd of February, is to substitute an excise duty of 3% 
per cent, on all woven cotton goods manufactured in India, and 
a corresponding duty on all woven cotton goods imported 
into India, for the excise duty of 5 per cent. previously : 
levied on cotton yarns of counts. over 20s, manufactured in 
“Sadia and the duty of 5 per cent. levied on cotton yarns’ 
ero" goods of all descriptions imported into India, 

at the same time to exempt from import duty certain 
articles used in the local manufacture of cotton goods. The 
chief objections to the scheme are that it subjects the consum- 
ers of the coarser qualities of cotton goods manufactured in 
India by machinery to taxation, from which they were previous- 
ly exempt ; that, by imposing on machine-woven goods a duty 
from which yarns are ‘exempt, it. operates as a bounty on' the 
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. -the rich to the poor, he had not dealt with what, to Iiae" 


.' satisfied that they ought to remit taxation at the present mo- ` 
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 hándloom weaver to the extent of the duty imposed; and. that, 
| mainly for the sake of conciliating the British cotton manufac- 
turer, it remits some fifty lakhs of taxation which the revenue 
can ill spare. There is also good ground for complaining that. J 
the scheme was sprung upon the country without due warning, : 
and forced through the Legislature, while an enquiry which 
had been undertaken by the Government: of India into the 
. whole question of the effect of the cotton duties, at the instance 
of the Secretary of State, and the result of which the Secretary . 
of State was pledged to await before deciding on future legis. 
lation, was still incomplete. The new Lieutenant-Govérnor of 
Bengal created a very favourable opinion of his independence 
and courage by. the outspoken way in which, from his place in 
the Council, he urged the chief of these objections. Though, 
he said, he thought Sir James Westland had, to a large extent, z 
met the objection that the measure transferred taxation from. 4 





mind, was one of the principal objections to the measure, name- i 
|. dl, the favouritism shown to one branch of their tariff while 

there were other branches which had an equal right to be ad- 
mitted to those privileges. Asa free trader, he would like 
to see the day when free trade was proclaimed. It appeared 
to him that it was possible to' devise some scheme which 
would have done away with protection, without retaining all | 

the difficulties which still appeared to him to cling around 
this measure, He entirely agreed with what Sir Griffith Evans 
had said, that the Government in this matter had tried 
honestly to' do their duty ; but he regretted that the General 
. Committee, with all the advantages they had before them, had 
not devised a better scheme than that contained in the Bill. 
With regard to the handloom trade, opinion differed very con- 
siderably. He agreed with those who held that protection - 
` would have a serious effect both on export and import goods. 
As regards the description given by Sir James Westland of 
weavers generally, he would say that in hundreds of villages he 
. had seen the weavers kept from utter extinction by the local, 
= Marwaree, who made small advances to them, which advances he 
increased when it suited his ends. After citing figures from 
certain districts regarding the produce from handlooms, his 
Honor went on to say that be thought the salvation of India Jaye g 
in the development of mechanical industries. He did nof 






ment, but the financial situation was in Sir James Westland’s 


hands. Besides, there were a number of ee to which this 


surplus might will be bestowed. i 
Both the scheme and the way in which it has been carried 
have caused. widespread indignation among the native com-  . 
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munity, especially in the Bombay Presidency, where a move- 
ment has been set on foot, and has made some progress, for the 
purpose of boycotting cotton goods of British manufacture. 
Whatever -the immediate fate of this agitation may be, we have 
no doubt that the effect of legislation of the kind just under- 
taken will be to accelerate rather than to retard the approach 
of the time, which under no circumstances is very remote, 
when the consumption by the natives of India of cotton goods 
manufactured elsewhere than in their own country will be a 
comparatively rare occurrence, : 
. The Report of the Select Committee on the Indian Volun- 
teers Act Amendment Bill, which, among other things, enables 
the Government of India to employ the Volunteers on actual 
Military Service in case of exigency and to provide for their 
payment when so employed ; extends the area within which 
they are liable to be called upon to serve, from a radius of 


- four miles from the place of enrolment, to the district. or dis- 


tricts within which the corps is enrolled, and makes them liable 
to the penalty of death for certain shameful offences committed 


. in the presence of an enemy ; the further Report of the Select 


Committee on the Indian Merchant Shipping Bill and the 
Report of the Select Committee on the Legal Practitioners 


- Act Amendment Bill, have been presented to the Council. 


The Committee have completely recast the last-named Bill, 
the measure as it has left their hands proposing to withdraw the 
offence of legal touting, or abetment thereof, from the purview 
of the Criminal Law, to enable the Courts to deal with the 
offence of taking business from touts by suspension, or dis- 


~> missal of the offending practitioners, and to make and publish - 


lists of habitual touts and exclude them from the Courts. 

It is understood that the Select Committee on the Criminal 
Procedure Code Amendment Bill have determined to re- 
commend the abandonment of the provisions to enable Judges 
to require special verdicts. 

Sir Alexander Mackenzie, who, by his conciliatory attitude, 
has made a bighly favourable impression on the native com- 
munity, has been largely occupied, since he assumed charge 
of the Lieutenant-Governorship, in rubbing the corners off his 
predecessor's vigorous, but somewhat angular, policy, Among 
instances of his efforts in this direction, is a radical modification 


- Of the hard and fast rules laid down by Sir Charles Elliott, 


in his famous Minute on the subject, for the touring arrange- 
ments of Divisional and District Officers, a matter in which 
they have now been invested with such measure of discretion as 
may reasonably be granted to a body of averagely rational 
and conscientious men, 

The remarks made by Sir Alexander in the course of .the 
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speech in which -he explained the not vety formidab]e legis- 
lative programme for the year, at the meeting of the Bengal 


Council on the 29th ultimo, were of a kind to confirm the. 


impression that has gone abroad, that he is averse: to un- 
necessarily disturbing or hurried legislation. 

He had hoped, he said, to find as few projects of legislation 
as possible to lay before the Council, Referring to certain 
Bills which were necessary to amend clerical errors in recent 
Acts of the Council, he remarked that he thought the Council 
had been rather hurried in their. final disposal of the Bills, and 
reminded them: that, in future, it was not intended that 
they should hurry. Referring, again, to a somewhat important 
Bill which is contemplated, to amend Chapter X of the Bengal 
Tenancy Act, with the view of facilitating the carrying out of 
Settlement work on a large scale with. a minimum of delay, 
trouble and expense, he said that, in view of the danger of 


Nm 


starting fresh rent agitation in. Bengal by touching large ~-a 


measures of this kind, he was anxious to confine it within 
as reasonable limits as possible. Finally, he concluded his 
speech with an assurance of his determination “to give the 
utmost consideration to the views that might be urged by 
members, and to take care that nothing which required calm 
deliberation should be rushed iu any way." 


These words have been very generally construed [as con- 


veying a reflection on the legislative policy of recent’ years, 
Whether this was intended, or not, it can hardly be disputed 
that they are opportune, or be doubted that they will have a 
salutary and reassuring effect. ` 


The answers given by the Secreta: to a number of inter- "^ 


pellations with which the Government had to deal at the same 
meeting, were -equally reassuring, and furnished, in more 
instances than one, a guarantee that the new Lieutenant- 
‘Governor is strongly opposed to any avoidable interference on 
the part of the Executive with the discretion of Judicial officers, 

The measures adopted for the administration of Chitral and 
the maintenance: and protection of the road thither from 
‘Peshawur, appear to have been attended with marked success, 
and to command the willing acquiescence of the tribes along 
the route. The relations of the Government of India with the 
Ameer of Kabul continue on a satisfactory footing, though 


his military operations against the people of Kafiristan, a —~ 


region which was recognised by the Durand Agreement as 
falling within his sphere of influence, and which he has now 
brought under his control, are strongly resented by certain 
sections of the public at home, and efforts have been ineffec- 
tually made to induce the Government to interfere. 

The abnormal .dryriess of the winter months, following upon 
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the premature cessation of last year's rains, together with the 
excessive temperature of the month of February, presage a com- 
parative failure of the spring crops over the greater part of Upper 

¢ India, and a serious deficiency in the production of opium in 

^ both Agencies. A marked improvement has, however, taken 
place in Exchange since the beginning of the year, and, as the 
demands of the Secretary of State for the current financial 
year have already been fully met, and those for the coming 
year are on a somewhat reduced scale, it seems likely that 
rates will be sustained. 

Lord Wenlock is on the eve of. making over charge of 
the Governorship of Madras to Sir Arthur Havelock, who 
has been appointed tosucceed him, Mr. U. N.' Chalmers has 
been appointed to ‘succeed Sir Alexander Miller as Legal 
Member of the Viceroy’s Council; Mr. Lawrence Jenkins to 
succeed Mr, Justice Pigot on the Bench of the . Calcutta High 

y-— Court, and.Mr. A. C. Trevor, B. C. S, to succeed Sir Charles 
Pritchard as Public Works Member of the Viceroy's Council. 

A succssor to the Poet Laureateship has at last been appoint- 
ed in the person of Mr. Alfred Austin, a selection which, if , 
the Laureateship is to be viewed with reference mainly to the 
Court functions supposed to attach to it, is a sufficiently worthy 

* one, but is an absurdly unworthy one if it is to be regarded 
as the reward of poetic excellence. 

In the department of science note may be taken of the dis- 
covery, by Professor Roentgen, of a hitherto undetected form 
of radiation, which is emitted by the residual contents of a 
vacuum tube when excited by a rapidly alternating current of 
^high-tension electricity ; which apparently is not refrangible ; 
is invisible to the human eye; passes more or less freely 
through various substances that are opaque to the visible light 
rays, and is capable of producing actinic effects on a sensitive 
plate. By the aid of these rays, it has, consequently, been 
found possible to obtain a photographic representation, in | 
chzaro-scuvo, of any substance that is comparatively opaque to 
them, through any other substance which, though opaque to 
ordinary light, is comparatively transparent to them. As flesh, 
in common with most organic bodies, is comparatively trans- 
parent, and bone and most metals are comparatively or wholly 

- opaque, to these rays, it is possible to obtain a photographic 

ig» —image of the bony structure of, for example, the hand, or of a 
bullet or other metallic body imbedded in it, through the sur- 
rounding tissues. 

The obituary for the Quarter includes the names of Prince. 
Henry of Battenberg; Sir Charles Umpherston Aitchison, 
K.C.S.I, C.I. E, one of the most distinguished of the 
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Civilians appointed under the system of competitive examina- 
tion, and late Lieutenant-Governor of the Panjab; General 
James Thomas Walker, R. E, C.B, F. R. S. LL.D., lately 
Surveyor-General of India, and for many years Superintendent i 
of the Indian Trigonometrical Survey; Mr. W. J.B, Clerke, 7 
C. I. E, the distinguished engineer, who constructed the Tansa 
Reservoir ; General Sir-Charles P. Keyes, G. C. B. ; Dr. Rein- 
hold Rost, the well-known orientalist, for many years 
Librarian of the. India Office; Mt. Henry W. Leslie, the 
musical composer; M, Ambroise Thomas, the well-known 
French musical composer ; Mr. Peter Bayne ; the Rev. William 
Rogers ; M. Floquet ; Lord Blackburn; M. Paul Verlaine, the 
poet; Mrs. Sterling, the celebrated actress ; M, Sergius Step- > 
niak ; Mr. John Russell Hind, LL.D., F. R. S, the astronomer ; 
Mr.- Antonio Gallenga; Mr. George. Augustus Sala ; Colonel 
Patrick Roddy, V. C.; the Rev, Richard St John Tyrhwitt, a 
writer on art and water-colour painter of repute; Sir. J. Barnby,~~“ 
musical composer; Lord (better known as Sir Frederick ) 
Leighton, Royal Academician; Mr. Hugh C. E. Childers ; 
Mr. Alexander Macmillan, the pa blista i General Richard 

C. Lawrence, C. B, 


J. W. F. m 
March, 10, 1896. d 
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| Sir John Mandeville. 
T N Chaucer's ^ Prologue to the Canterbury Pilgrims,’ we 
have the portrait of a knight who had ridden “as well 
“in Christendom as-in heathenesse ”; had been in Prussia, in 
' «hania, in Russia, “ Z'd in the great Sea" ;— 
TESA ‘ Sometime with che Lord of Palatie 
9q A! Against another heathen in Turkie, 
Ei And ever more he had a sovereign prise, 
Aud though that he was worthy lie was wise." 
"ch was the ideal of a retired officer in the r4th century, 
n the English cliaracter was already formed : and that ideal 
inspired a book which was long considered the eailiest extant 
specimen of English prose literature, The “Voyage and Travel 
of Sir John Mandeville, Knight " was edited in 1839 by the late 
J. O. Halliwell-Phillips, who represented the author as “ the. 
father of English prose," and the estimate was accepted by the 
Brothers Chambers, in whose excellent Cyclopedia the book is 
cited as * the first English book." ! 
Late in 1895, a new edition appeared; with the spelling 
modernised, and with a preface by Mr. Cameron Grant, to which 
was attac' zd a somewhat scornful footnote.” From this we 
learn that, but-a few hours before the writer sent his preface to 
_ the press, a paragrap had appeared, throwing doubt on the exis- ' 
tence of the travelling knight. Nevertheless, as is well remark- 
ed by Mr. Grant, “ take Sir John with an open mind and in the 
spirit of his age, and you will find his, one of the most enter- 
taining and delightful of books," That is to say, he should be 
taken as a Trouvére, or wandering tale-teller ; but uot as a 
knight like Chaucers, watchful of his tongue, sparing of 
speech, “a very gentle perfect knight,” a sort of medieval 
Colonel Newcome., The writer of the Travels, whoever he 
may have been, and whensoever they may have been written, 
aimed less at conveying instruction by telling of facts that he had 
seen and verified, than at wiling away a winter evening in some 
-remote castle by relating marvels which he only half believed, 
Mens he told them to an audience not wholly‘credulous. 
The texture of the relation, however, is intended to wear—as 
indeed it has.since worn--a serious character. Hints of 


T 
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* The Marvellous Adventures of Sir John Mandevile, Kt. Chamber's 
Cyclopzedia of English Literature ; 4th editioa (Vol. I; p. 27). London and 
Edinburgh, 1893. Westminster, A. Constable & Co., 1895. 
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caütion—in the very manner of Herodotus—appeal to ouf core 
fidence by professions of unwillingness to vouch for anything not 
personally witnessed : but then the things witnessed are almost. 
more frankly false than those for the improbability of which the 
author apologises. The art of some of these passages almost» 
equals that of similar things in Swift or Defoe. Between India 


and Bokhara there was, it would seem, a Kingdom called “ Cul- 


E dillhe," where grew a sort of gourd, in cutting which a small 


that bear a fruit that becomes birds flying... and the 
right good for men's meat. And thereof had they so 
 ' marvel that some of them trowed it were an impossible thi 


animal was found, resembling a miniature lamb, wethout wool, 
* Of that fruit I have eaten,” testifies the author, * wonderful 
as it may seem ; but I know well" (he adds in a pious paren- 


— thesis) “ that God is marvellous in His works. And, neverthe- 


less, I told them of as E amarvel... and that was of the 
Barnacle geese, For I told them that in our country were treega 







Very unreasonable of the unbelievers ! 
Another most cunning combination is the: element of truth | 


that is inextricably interwoven with the narration of foreigm 


creeds and Estos Thus the Koran is properly named and 
described, and the tenets and practices of Islam are set forth, not 
only with substantial accuracy, but with tolerant candour, The 
writer even reports a conversation, which he says he had with 


the Sultan of Egypt, who, according to the report, spoke French 
and showed a considerable, though unfavourable, acquaintance 
with Christian manners and morals, ? 





. Anything like a careful analysis of the book will bw that | 
this. Egyptian section has a far greater air Of authenticity than 


. many of the other parts. Indeéd, one might almost say that ` 


" to Palestine with excursions to Helen OOBIIBE places, „while the 


well-nigh half the book was an itinerary for the use of pilgrims 


wr 


to increase its interest as well as its bulk. This -idea of adding 
Erewhon, or The. Coming Race, to one of Murray's Hand-books 
would not shock the readers of that time, as we must suppose ; 
for the book became famous, and the so-called knight of St... 
Albans, after appearing, in a variety of manuscript editions, in 
the early part of the fifteenth century, was adopted as the. 
author by Wynkyn de Worde, who printed the book at his 
Fleet-Street Press, in 1499, as a genuine work of travel. — E 
The account which “Sir John "gives of himself is as cir 


cumstantial as any that we find given by Swift, Horace Wal- 


pole, .of the author of Waverley. He calls himself John 


. Mandeville, Knight, that was born in England, in the town of 
St. Albans, in the year of our Lord Jesu Christ, 1322, on -the 
day of St. Michael,” in the Prologue ; and in the Epilogue, 
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again, he adds :—“ Iam now come home to rest... aud re- 
cording the time past have put these things written in this book, 
S they would come into my mind, A. D. 1356." 
Net all this detail is evidently as unfounded as the story that 
"e author professes to have told about the Barnacles to the 
heathen of Candillhe (Qy. Kandahar). 

The book has been compared with accounts of travels by 
earlier writers, and found to be copied—sometimes with literal 
accuracy, sometimes with obvious blunders—from Friar 
Odoric’s journals, written in 1330, and from those of a German 
pilgrim named Boldensele, dated 1336. The borrowed portions 
are often misread and garbled, and made to look like the 
writer's own experiences, after the method ascribed by Sheri- 

. dan to the Gipsies. Noris there any certainty about the date 
at which the original work, probably produced in Latin, was 
a composed. The earliest MS. is dated 1371 ; and a 

ious piece of evidence exists in connection with that date. 

The geographer, Ortelius, wrote a guide-book to Belgium 
in collaboration with a friend, which was dedicated to the tele- 
brated Mercator, and printed by Plantin of Antwerp in 1584. 
At p. 16 of this book, we are told that there was at Liege a 
monastery of Guilelmites, where the author found a tombstone 
professing to bear the epitaph of Mandeville. But, although 
the stone is not now forthcoming, Ortelius does not make good 
its claims ; it bore a French ‘inscription in which zo same 
occurred ; the armorial blazon was not that of the English 
Pi RUE ; and the much later Latin epitaph given by 
Ortelius, though it named the English knight, apparently 

pconfused | iim with a local physician called Jean de Bourgogue, 
who is known to have died at Liege in 1371, the date of the 
oldest MS. 

The earliest English version is said to be dated in 1420 ; and 
the language of De.Worde's edition of 1499 is certainly later 
than that of Chaucer and Wycliffe. 

The conclusion from these facts has been already anticipated, 
years ago, in an article on the subject in the Encyclopedia 
Britannica (ed. 1883), signed E. B. N. and H. Y. These 
initials apparently represent Mr. Nicholson, Bodley's Librarian 
at Oxford, and the late Sir Henry Yule, the learned and able 
editor of Marco Polo : and from their decision it would be hard 
to appeal, 

-The book is evidently a fart ago compiled by a Belgian doctor, 
who had visited Egypt and Palestine, in a more or less scienti- 
fic spirit. After his return he made up his mind to bring out an 
“ entertaining and delightful book, " as Mr, Grant says, and to 
give it greater weight and currency by representing itas the 
work of an English knight of the kind described by Chaucer, 


m 
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Some Euglish monk or scholar, coming' across the work ín a 
French version, conceived the idea of turning it into English 
about the time of the Treaty of Troyes, when English knights 
were at a premium; but, not being well informed, or a good 
French scholar, left patches and mistakes by which he is stilt? 
to be betrayed. Some of these, indeed, are given by Mt. 
Grant, but without advertence to the consequence, for the 
position taken by him, and the other critics above-mentioned, 
is that the author himself made the English version, in order, 
as the English Prologue says, “ that every man of my nation 
may understand it.” But, if that were so, these blunders would 
be unaccountable, An Englishman writing in French and sub- 
sequently translating his own book into his own language, 
would not make the- mistakes referred to. 

Nevertheless, when all is said, the old book, taken asan 
English version of a romance written before the Renaissance, 
is curious and interesting, although the writer be not “ Sir Jekgél 
Mandeville," nor the father of English prose. 


. Why Gordon perished ? ov the Political and Military Causes 
which led to the Sudan disasters, by a War Correspondent 
who accompanied the Nile expedition (with maps and plans). 
W. H. Allen and Co., London. i 


HE present work is a kind of supplement to the Author’s 
* Too late for Gordon at Khartum, and contains infor- 
mation which he did not care to publish at the time. He 
shows that there is no reason to suppose that Khartum fell 
in consequence of treachery ; but that relief was delayed -SoÀ 
long that the garrison, became exhausted by , privations, and 
were unable to resist a sudden assault of Arabs through a 
breach caused by the river Nile. The fact of delay having. 
been established, the book is mainly an inquiry into the ques- 
tion whether it was unavoidable. We are of opinion that the 
delay was not unavoidable ; and the writer has investigated the 
matter in a spirit almost judicial in its calmness and fairness. 
Referring to the vote of the House of Commons in favour 
of the Government, when the question of the failure of the 
Sudan expedition was under discussion, the Author points out 
. that there was information in the possession of the Ministry 
which was withheld from the public.. ET 
“ We now, therefore," he says * propose to answer it (the question) 
or; rather to re-try the case with additional evidence, and by a jury 
independent of Party prejudice and jealousy, and zealous, not only 
for the sake of British honour, but, also in order to secure such an 
administration of our affairs, as will ensure their being carried on in 


future in such a manner, as will prevent the recurrence of such 
disasters." 
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The practical question, however, debated ‘in the poaki is that . 
of the best route, under the círcumstances, for the relief of 
Khartum. 

Premising that British troops alone should be employed, as 
«4it was doubtful whether even the best of our Indian regi- 
ments could stand a charge of Arabs," and as they were encum- 
bered with camp-followers, Lord Wolseley referred to three 
lines of advance, having, as their respective bases, Massowah 
and Suakim on the Red Sea, and Wady-Halfa on the Nile. 

. * Wady-Halfa he mentions as a base because, for a relieving force 
following the Valley of the Nile, it could be easily reached with men 
and stores during low water on that river. 

“The two last named routes, his Lordship pointed out, pass directly 
through Beber, and the first very near it as it strikes the Nile at its 
junction with the Atbara. Taking Berber asa central converging 
point of these routes, he gives their relative distances from their bases 


as follows :— 
Miles. 
| No. 1, Massowah to junction of Atbara with the Nile e». 603 
' No.2, Suakim to Berber — = “ea. 240 
No. 3, Wady-Halfa to Berber Sie ase e. 666 


* As the selection of the route fora relieving expedition chosen by 
Her Majesty's Government WAS, in its consequences, one of the causes 
which so largely contributed to its lateness in accomplishing its object, 
we have given Lord Wolseley’s description of its difficulties and 
Advantages, in which he stated to Lord Hartington that, owing to its 
vast saving in expense "by the water-facility for transport, as com- 
pared with that over land, he had no hesitation whatever in sayiug 
that the river route from Wady Halfa to Khartum was infinitely prefer- 
able to any other." 
The admittedly very serious difficulty presented by the 
, cataracts (140) Lord Wolseley proposed to overcome by means 
"of boats, beyond the point to which the railway should be ex- 
tended, wheu the river. was full. Otherwise the boats could be 
portaged as was done in 1870. Granting the possibility of all 
this being accomplished, the question still remained, whether, 
considering the distance, r,610 miles from Cairo to Khartum, it 
could be effected zz Ziw:e to save Gordon. This was the vital 
question for decision, and General Sir F. Stephenson, who was 
in command of the British force in Egypt, reported that, at the 
usual rate of progress; steamers, &c., could not reach Assouan 
in less than 14 days, their stores requiring to be carried past 
Ahe first cataract, which occurs there, to Phila, and shipped 
vain, The march route along the river would take roo days, 
m a camel for each man. In view of the insufficiency of 
provender and other difficulties, General Stephenson regarded 
the Nile route as “quite unsuited for such an advance.” He 
then proposed the Suakim-Berber route, as to which a number 
of reports were received from able and experienced officers, 
But the Nile route was in keeping with the policy of the . 
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Government not to advance beyond the boundary of Egypt, 
and to avoid, at all hazards, war with the tribes in the Sudan ; 
and the Government was not willing to be convinced of a better 
way. 

While the question of these routes was being discussed, wit 
all the circumlocution indispensable in Government offices, 
Berber, the terminus of all these routes, fell, and could no longer. 
be regarded as a basis of operations. Tt then became neces- 
sary, in case any: British force approached Khartum by the 
Metammeh route, that it should not allow Berber to be behind 
it. But the. attempt to re-take Berber would, of course, cause 
further delay. Still, as late as the 29th October, Gordon thought 
that, although the season was far advanced and the Nile on the 
fall (conditions which rendered the river route impracticable’, 
the road from Debbeh was not a bad ore. But the route from - 
Ambukol to Metammeh would, he thought, be better, and when 
Metammeh was reached, one detachment could be sent E 
capture Berber aud another’ to Khartum. This route wet 
ultimately availed of by General Stuart; but he reached Metam- 
meh on the roth January 1885, and Khartum fell on the 
26th. And, although the n had obtained two victorics 
over the Arabs, one at Abu-Klea and another at Abu-Kru, 
victories which made the Mahdi consider whether he should 
not raise the siege of Khartum, the famine-stricken garriS$on 
were too far gone in feebleness and exhaustion to repair 
breaches caused by the Nile in their fortifications, or to resist 
an on-slaught of Arabs ten times their number. 

- The interest of the book is much enhanced by the extracts 
it contains from Gordon's journal, and by his letters, especially . 
that of the 4th November 1884, which ought to have decided 
the Government to act at once for his immediate relief. All 
throügh the journal appears the indomitable resolution of Gordon 
not to abandon his post or seek his own safety by the 
sacrifice of the people who looked to him for protection. 


The Early Aam of the English in Bengal, biie the Bengal 
. Public Consultations for the first half of the Eighteenth Cen- 
fury, summarised, extracted and edited, with introductions 
and illustrative addenda, by C. R. Wilson, M. A. of the 
Bengal Education Service. London: W. Thacker & Co., 
87 Newgate Street ; Calcutta, Thacker, Spink & Co. 1895, 


HE “Consultations” embrace the years 1704 to 1710; 

but the introduction, occupying the first 216 pages, deals 

with the early history of the English. in Bengal from their first 
advent in Orissa to their settlement in Calcutta and the building 
of Fort William ; the object of the Editor being to fill up the 
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gap to the year 1748, at which date Long's selections’ begin, 
In the introduction the author gives information, us 
curious and interesting, derived from various sources: and. the 
explanatory maps and plans area great help. The result is 
an account of English life and progress in the East, more 
vivid and realistic than anything, perhaps, that has yet appeared 
‘relating to those times, 

The English came to Bengal for purely commercial purposes, 
but they were forced to resort to force to protect themselves, 
against opposition and oppression. After much wandering 
over the Bay of Bengal, they found in Calcutta the place for 
their fortified trade centre. This the author shows to have been 
Sutanuti. Mr. Wilson regards Job Charnock and him alone 
as the founder of Calcutta. He founded it on the 24th August 
1890. The charges of the indolence, timidity and selfishness 
brought against him, and too readily credited, cannot be met . 
better thàn by reproducing the following remarks from the 
work before us :— 


- He was no doubt sometimes disposed to take life easily and to side 
with his friends in their. private quarrels, but not more so than his. 
contemporaries. On the contrary, at the -crisis of his life, when- 
Hedges was dismissed from the agency, we see Charnock taking the 
right. side, and preferring vigorous action and self-sacrifice. When 

"m others wished to temporise and thought of their selfish interests, be 
was for breaking with the native powers, and thus deliberately gave 
his adhesion to the policy of the man who was his private enemy. 
But, itis said, he was pusillanimous in the war which followed. On 
this point let the actual story of the struggle. decide. The man who, 
without waiting for all his forces to assemble, attacked the Mogul 
troops at Hugli, seized Sü ánuti, held out in the face of tremendous 

-' odds at Hij:li, and inthe end succeeded in outwitting his opponents, 
would seem to deserve blame rather for rashness than for cowardice. 
But he did not seize Chittagong. Charnock was not a military genius ; 
and even if he had been, it ts doubted whether Chittagong could have 
been taken with the forces at his disposal. In fact, Charnock had the 
wisdom to see that a settlement on the banks -of the Hugli would be 
more suitable to the requirements of the English trade. Accordingly, 
after trying Hijili, and finding it too unhealthy, he fixed upon Sütanuti 
as the best place available. In what way he would have used the 
forces which reached Bengal in 1688 for the purposes of fortifying: and 
securing his position, we cannot tell, He was süpérseded by Captain 
Heath, and the opportunity nevér returned. The building of ‘Fort 
William was reserved for other hands. But the faet remains that 
Charnock, and Charnock alone, founded Calcutta. Many of his con- 
temporaries failed to see the need of such a measure ; others saw if, 
-but the Court would not trust them, or give them the necessary means. 
In Charnock the Court reposed an-almost unwavering confidence. He 
wished to make a fortified settlement at Siitanuti, and.in the end the 
settlement was made. In short, Charnock: possessed the one rare but 
absolutely needful virtue of disinterested honesty,—a virtue which 
must have been at this time difficult to retain; a virtue which must 
have raised up against him scores of secret enemies; a virtue which 
makes us slow to | believe evil of one who, in spite of all petty deti ace 
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tion, will always occupy a place amongst those who have the sovereign 
-honour of being founders of states and commonwealths. . Coarse and 
wilful he may well have been, for he seems to have been imperfectly 
educated ; and he passed an unprecedented length of years in Indian 
service, But for my part I prefer to forget the minor blemishes, and. 
to remember only his resolute determination, his clear-sighted wisdom, «, 
his honest self-devotion, and so leave him to sleep.on in the heart of ' 
the city which he founded, looking for a blessed resurrection and the 
coming of Him by Whom alone he ought to-be judged. | 


| The passage given below from Hamiltons's East-Indtes, gives 
a picture of the beauty and fashion of Calcutta in those early 
days :— » 3 


" Most gentlemen and ladies in Bengal live both splendidly and 
pleasantly, the forenoons being dedicated to business, and after dinner | 
to rest, and in the evening to recreate themselves in chaises or palan- ` 
kins in the fields, or to gardens, or by water inthe budgerows, which 
is a convenient boat that goes swiftly with the force of oars. On the 
rivér sometimes there is the diversion of fishing and fowling, or both ; 
and before night they make friendly visits to one another, when pride 
or contention do not spoil society, which too often they do among thet@ 
ladies às discord and faction do among the men,?* 


` As regards the morals of the time, it is clear from the 
record that honest criticism and severe censure were. not lacking 
from the constituted Custodes morum. Witness the denun- 
ciations of the chaplain, Mr. Benjamin Adams in 1699 or 1700. 
But the following seems a fair, candid and sober estimate of the 


state of thé case :— 


I think it would be most unfair to construe Adam's words into an 
indictment against the whole of the English cólony in Calcutta. That 
offences against good morals were thén far more common and far more 
serious than they are now, we cannot doubt, We do not expect to 
find purity in the lower waters of a stream which is tainted at its _ 
source, and the beginning of the eighteenth century was the nadir of ~œ 
our morality. We do not'expect the wall to stand firm when its 
buttresses have been removed; and Calcutta was then so far away from 
London that all the common moral restraints and supports were to 
a great extent inoperative. We know that many of the exiles in that 
distant land formed unions, sometimes lawful, sometimes unlawful, 
with Portuguese and Indian women, We know that many of them 
were largely denationalized. The records make mention far too fre- 

. quently of their quarrels and their punch-houses. They testify pain- 

— fully to the prevalence of slavery. But for all that, there is no reason 
to believe thatthe majority of the Anglo-Indians of that time were 
not, as they always have been, sober, earnest, generous and faithful. 
The charges made by Adams are sweeping enovgh, but only two 
definite cases are quoted, of which one occurred not at Calcutta but at 
Surat, which was supposed to be the godliest of the Company's 
factories, Against the solitary instance of Dr. Warren's misconduct 

. we can set the lives of men like Beard, Hedges, and Adams himself, |. 
whose excellence- we know from the letters and documents which 
remain ; and we need not doubt that? could we'read the recorded lives 
of all who lived at this period, the numbers of those who fell far short 
of the recognized standard of right conduct. would be comparatively 
few. | 5 


* Hamilton's Eas? Z5dzes, IL, 12. 
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Mr. Wilson has given us a chronological table extending 
from the year 1530 (circ) when the Portuguese begin to 
frequent Bengal, to the year 1710, when Mr. J. Calvert was 
Collector of Calcutta, Whether Mr. Wilson will accomplish 
his idea of a scientific presentation of the History of British 
India (which he says, “has yet to be written”), explaining 
why the British conquered India and not the Portuguese, 
French, or Dutch ; why English dominion took) its rise from 
Bengal and not from Madras or Bombay, "according to those 
invariable laws of development which the gejius of Hegel 

-has discovered and explained,” remains to be|seen. It is to 
be hoped that Mr. Wilson's History of India, donceived after 
this manner, will be more successful than the Ges{man savant's 
own “ Philosophy of History" has been. In any case, the in- 
formation afforded is useful, though we should Yay, that, in 
tracing the scientific connexion between events as {f antecedent 

_ and consequent,” history must be purged from (legend and 
doubtful tradition, of which this book contains sufficient 
store. i 








A History- of Hindu Civilisation during British Rule, by 
PRAMATHA NaTH Boss, B.S.C. (Lond), F.G.S., M.R.A S, 
(in four Volumes) Vol. III. Calcutta: W. Newman & Co., 

* London, Kegan Paul, Trench, Trübner & Co. Bombay, 
Thacker & Co. Madras, Higginbotham & Co, Leipzig, Otto 
Harrassowitz. 


Vols. I and II of this work, which were reviewed in the Ca/- 
cutta Review of January 1895, dealt with the Religious condi- 
tion, the Social condition and the Industrial condition of India, 
The present Vol. (III) treats of the Intellectual condition of 
the Hindus under British Rule. In a thoughtful introduction, 
the learned author deals with the decline ofthe Hindu intellect 
since the twelfth century, which he ascribes chiefly to the ine 
fluence of caste. He shows how caste hindered progress ; and 
is by no means enamoured with that institution, as some recent 
writers and lecturers seem to be. The introduction is a very 
important portion of the book, and ably analyses the influence 
of such causes as the doctrine of equality and the sense of indi- 
vidualism upon Hindu intellect and literature. He discounts 
the effect of railways upon the progress of India, in amanner by 
no means unfair, yet in a way not usual with English writers, 
It-is always interesting and helpful to hear an educated Native, 
of the writer’s intelligence, deliver his thoughts on Western 
methods of civilization. It seems a pity, however, that Mr. 
Bose should have allowed himself to be drawn into politics 
in a work of this nature. 


The book gives us a preparatory glance at the history of the 
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Hindu intellect from the earliest times to the days of British 
rule, The glance is but a rapid glance, and could hardly have 
—been otherwise ; yet it strikes us as marked with undue haste, 
especiaily in what relates to Hindu philosophy and Buddhistic 
influence.. The .influence of the Mahomedan conquest upon 
Hiudu learning “and literature is, we should say, fairly assessed. 
Mr. Bose gives. no quarter to the selfish exclusiveness of the 
Brahmans, This chapter closes with the rise of the Vernacular 
literatures, and the influence upon them of Vaishnavism. 
The followinl chapters treat of the influence upon the Hindu 
mind, of English Liberalism, of English Industrialism, of 
modern Naturfil Science, of the Administrative policy of British 
Rule, and of that most important subject—Education. This he 
divides into {three parts, English education, Veróacular educa- 
tion and Fenfiale education. The creation of the Universities 
in 1857 forthed, of course, an epoch in the history of education 
in India, angi its effects will perhaps be treated more fully in 
which still remains to be issued. l 
mrsory review of this valuable book, we hardly know. 
what to dwell upon, where there are such a number of topics so 
intensely interesting and so exciting. The chapter on the 
effect of English liberal ideas on India affords much food 
for thought to the statesman and philanthropist ; though mere 
theories of Government, conceived in the brains ofstudents, 
cannot possess the value which experience in the actual work 
of ruling confers on the plans of men in authority, The effect 
of English industrialism on Indian manufactures and arts is 
a sad phase of British rule, The need for more appliances 
in the department of technical education is shown with great - 
force. We have no space to go into the tempting questions 
which this book raises ; and, where there is so much to praise, 
one is not willing to dwell on a few blemishes. We should not, 
however, be faithful to our trust if-we did not notice the silence 
of the writer on the effects of Missionary education, Under 
the head “Early Missionary efforts to spread English educa- 
tion," there is the bare mention of the Serampore . College 
having been projected in 1818, and of the fact that Dr. Duff 
opened a school * in which English was chosen as the principal 
medium of instruction." This is hardly fair to Missionary 
effort in the cause of education. The Serampore College, 
until it was closed about a dozen years ago, was a:very import- 
ant factor in the education of the rising generation of Hindus:' 
while the General Assembly's Institution, founded by Dr. Duff, 
constituted an era in Native education. The splendid results 
achieved by it deserved a more worthy tribute than has been 
rendered to them in a book dealing expressly with the influence 
of English education on the. Hindu mind. ‘The General Assem- 
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bly's Institution continued to exist when the Free Kirk started 
a fresh college. The London Missionary Society's Institution 
at Bhowanipore also, in common with the important colleges 
above named, has been ignored by a writer who complains 
justly of the injustice of silence where Native merit, such as 
, that of Radha Nath Sickdar, is ignored. X | l 
We have ttied to be fair in our estimjte of this volume of 
t Mr, Bose’s ambitious book. And we do\ not think he will 
misunderstand us when we say that, though open to improve- 
ment on points which may be touched i a second edition, 
t is not inferior to its predecessors, and is wopthy of the reputa- 
| tion of its author for learning, ability and rese arch, 

























| The Light that Failed. By Radyard Kipling, yondon, Macmil- 
lan & Co., and New York, 1896. . | 


ERHAPS Dick, with his palette and paint- rush, is, as an 

. artist, very much of the type of Mr. Rudpyard Kipling 
asa literary man. There is the same reckless orgginality, the 
same disregard of canons of art, the same eccentricity of genius. 
combined with a power of fascination which tock the 
public by storm. The incongruity of the story Hes)!" the in 
capacity of the circumstances in which Dick Hebdar i brough 
«up to produce the resulting product. In the absence of au 
immediate ancestry from whom he might be supposed to tn^ 
herit his gifts, he might well furnish an argument.for re-incar- 
nation, He might have had pre-existence on this earth not 
less than 1,500 pte which, wwe understand, 15 4 
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* What's the matter?” i | 

Dick clutched at his shoulder. “Matter! I’ve been lying here for 
hours in the dark, and you never heard me. Torp, old man, don't go 
away, I’m all in the dark, and you never heard me. In the dark, I 
tell you 1" 

Torpenhow held the candle within a foot of Dick’s eyes, but there was 
no light in those eyes. He lit the gas, and Dick? heard the flame catch. 
The grip of his fingers off Torpenhow’s shoulder made Torpenhow wince. 

"Dont leave me. You would'nt leave me alone now, would you? I 
can’t see. Do you undefrstand? Its! black—quite black, and 1 feel as if 

| I was falling through it Jail." 
Life's Handicap, befing Stories of mine own People, By Rudyard 
Kipling, Londoif, : Macmillan & Co. 


b " HESE t4les", says Mr. Kipling, “ have been collected 

from afil places, and all sorts of people, from priests in 
the Chubiara, frfsm Ala Yar the Carver, Jiwun Singh, the Car- 
penter, namelefss men on steamers and trains round the world, 
"women spinnifing outside their cottages in the twilight, officers 
and gentlem@hy now dead and buried, and a few, but these are 
the very best my father gave me.” The greater part of them 
have appeargfa elsewhere, though some are new; but they all 
bear the i, press of Rudyard Kipling's mind, and betray his 
inimitablasf «ouch. é 


P 









p DD Mirouet, translated by Clara Bell, with a preface by i 
— George Saintsbury. London, Macmillan & Co. and New 
York, 1896. 


l RSULE MIRQUET," da deb Balzac to his niece 
| à " p LTS yor CL ww 
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old military officer, who worshipped the little one, and au old 
curé, whose fatherly instincts, denied natural scope, concentrated 
themselves on "Ursüle, were her nurses. ‘ When old men love 
a child, there is no limit to their passion; they adore it. For 
- this tiny creature’s sake, they silence their pet manias and 
rget every detail of their past life.” The, child, naturally 
a sweet disposition, grew up under the care of this trio of 
randmothers, a petted but not a spoilt child—a lovely and 
licate flower shielded from contact with the evil outside, and 
yred in a paradise of purity and happiness. The fear of her 
;d- fathers heirs that they would lose their inheritance, and 
reir: plots to avert the threatened evil, are natural enough. 
he introduction of mesmerism and Swedenborgianism as 
iritual forces, by the help of which the plot of the tale un- 
lds, and the employment of dream and vision in the detection 
of crime, do not surprise us in a foreign novel. In any case 
‘they are a set-off against that dead materialism which marked 
the Encyclopoedists, and are, indeed, a reaction from the tenden- 
cies of Voltaire and the philosophers of the Revolution. "The 
character sketches are interesting—and the picture of Savinien 
de Portendüere is touched with skill and success, The French, 
style, too, has its own peculiar charm. i 


& 













Casa Braccio, by F. Marion Crawford, London: MacMillan 
v Co., and New York, 1895. 


HIS, Mr. Marion Crawford’s twenty-fifth novel, is dedicat- 
ed to his wife. The plot of the story is cleverly worked: 
ut, albeit it is complicated : and the characters, all Italian, 
ept that of the Scotchman, Angus Dalrymple, and the 
rican, Paul Griggs, are set off in striking relief to the 
o-Saxon type represented by these two. The- scenes are 
in Italy. 
"he story is a drama in three Acts. The first Act is am 
opement by Maria Addolorata with Dalrymple, under 
ircumstances which elude pursuit, the dead body of a peasant 
irl baving been placed by the Scotchman iu the empty cell 
the Nun, where the bed on which it lay was set fire to in a 
yay which suggested accident. The peasant girl's body injured 
y the fire, so as to be incapable of recognition, is mistaken 
or that of the heroine of the first. Act, Addolorata, and the 
easant girl is supposed to have been carried away by the 
cetch Doctor to his own country—a supposition which leads 
o her father vowing to effect the death of him whom he believes 
o be her captor, The reader is left uninformed of the result 
f the elopement, except that the marriage which followed 
‘pore fruit in the production of the heroine of the second Act, 
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a gii] named Gloria. This young lady, with a Scetch father ` 
and Italian mother, comes to Italy and becomes enamoured 
of an Italian painter named Reanda, whom she marries, only 
to find that his love was a passing passion, which evapo-. 
rated, leaving her bitterly disappointed with a loveless husband.: 
She leaves him after some time to take refuge witli the 

American, Paul Griggs, whose character is perhaps the most 

remarkable in the book. His love partakes of the depth and 

strength of the character of the Northern races ; but to her pos 

itis only a friendship, for her heart is with her abandoned: ` 
Italian Poa In Griggs’s heart “Gloria has taken the, 
place of all other divinities, real and imaginary, His enduring | 
nature could no more be wearied in its worship of her," than 

it could be tried in toiling for her. His love for her is strong... 
but undemonstrative, and is finely contrasted with hers i in the 
following powerful passage : — 

' Tell me you love me! M cried. * You are all I have in the world f” 

“Does it need telling ?" he asked, soothing her. Then, all at once, his |. 
arms tightened so that she could hardly draw breath for a moment; and 
-his head was bent down, and rested for an instant upon her neck, as 
though he himself sought rest and refuge. 

“I think you know, dear,” he said. She knew fat better than he could 
tell her, for the truth of his passion shook the dramatic and artificial 
fabric of her own to its foundations; * and even as she pressed him to her, 
she felt that secret repugnance which those who do -not love feel for 
those who love them over-much, It was mingled with à sense of shame 
which made her hate herself, and she began to suffer acutely.” 

The end was that she came to fear him and to hate him. 
Shortly after, unknown to Griggs, she wrote a passionate and 
penitent letter to her husband, which, not being responded to. 
she committed suicide, leaving as a legacy a farewell eter f 
him, expressing her passion in frantic terms, ps 

The third Act ends with the assassination of Daltonell 
the Italian peasant, who supposes that the Scotchman 
taken away his daughter. 


~ Inn 


Prisoners of S ilence, by Mary Angela Dickens, London: Mac 
millan & Co., and New York, 1895. 


HE scenes of this powerful novel lie mainly in a Cathedr. 
town. The Prisoners of Silence are characters in th: 
book, whose lips are sealed by reason of wrong-doing ir 
early life. There isa cynicism about the leading character 
in the work, which makes their society any thing but pleasant 
With the exception of Bryan Armitage, there is hardly ong 
‘hat seems to possess the milk of human kindness. The centra! 
igure of the book, with whom the first scene opens’ arid almost 
the last closes, is Mrs. Vallotson, whose sílence covers ‘thet 
secret of the "plot, which is well preserved until . its ‘dis- 
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